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Introduction 


THE distinction and charm of this book lie in the fact 
that it is at once romance and reality. 

The love of these two high-minded people, so 
opposed in age and environment, the psychologically 
subtle growth of that love whose beginnings were 
rooted in a purely scholarly community of interest, the 
rejuvenating stream of happiness it released in the man, 
the sense of an elevating power in the woman, the 
spiritual struggles and suffering decreed for both by 
the law of duty, the ups and downs to the tragic close 
—all this reads like romance. 

And yet it is no fabricated romance, but reality en- 
dured by living hearts, endured a generation ago by a 
famous man who, in the very lustrum of his greatest 
renown, when his name was on every tongue, dwelt 
completely under the spell of this late and secret love. 


An actual and voluminous correspondence forms the 
basis for this publication. It is true that the letters 
selected therefrom have been substantially cut and 
slightly edited in the interests of literary emphasis, but 
their essence is authentic, and special care has been 
taken to ensure that every utterance of the famous 
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scholar relating to his concept of the world and 
his life’s work should tally word for word with the 
original. 

Only on a single point do the statements set down 
in this book diverge from Ernst Haeckel’s actual ex- 
perience. The goals of the journeys he undertook for 
the purpose of meeting his friend are disguised by false 
names. Everything related in connection with the 
meetings is genuine and true, but they took place in 
spots other than those named here. This disguise has 
been necessary in order that the figure of his friend 
might be shrouded in a dense veil of anonymity. Let 
us honor the secret, and enjoy the strongly-marked per- 
sonality which, despite the concealment of the person, 
emerges in perfect clarity from these letters. 


A determining element in our decision to publish 
so intimate a correspondence, the product of a time so 
close to our own, was the fact that the hero of the book 
himself cherished the wish, and never ceased to ponder 
the problem of how a worthy memorial to his friend 
might be constructed from her letters. We hope we 
have succeeded in performing that task. 

Moreover, the correspondence should have enduring 
value as a cultural record, presenting as it does a typi- 
cal picture of the ethical devotion and austerity with 
which the generation of 1900, in a conflict between 
love and duty, struggled to remain true to duty. Today, 
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after the cataclysm, Franziska von Altenhausen could 
hardly serve as a type. 

In addition, the book should occupy an important 
place in the series of literary revelations of famous his- 
torical lovers, since it deals not with one-sided dis- 
closures as in the case of Goethe, Diotima’s letters to 
Hdlderlin, Lenau and others, but with a complete 
correspondence. 

Our hero’s fate—a still further incentive to publica- 
tion—seems to us an affecting one and, in analogy 
with the experience of other great men, affords a strik- 
ingly characteristic example of how a man, occupying 
a distinguished position in public life, whom the world 
knows only as a valiant fighter, can be wrung in the 
midst of his outward struggles, by deep spiritual strife 
and bitter anguish of which the world suspects noth- 
ing; and how a purely personal experience that the 
world knows nothing about can exercise a determining 
influence over those public events to which the world 
pays close heed. It is an instructive glimpse into the 
causality of historic happenings. 

Finally, the correspondence may be considered of 
historical significance in that it presents the character 
portrait of the renowned scholar so vividly that every- 
one who knew him personally will cry: “Yes, it is his 
very image as he was in life—the most faithful por- 
trait that has ever been drawn of him!” 

Let what is unusual in this story be accepted with 
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clean minds, as it was sustained by clean hearts and is 
offered here with clean hands. Let it be perceived as the 
lovers themselves perceived it: a counterpart to the 
experience of Goethe and Charlotte von Stein. 


JOHANNES WERNER 
Leipzig, July 17, 1927. 
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TuE prelude does not really belong to the action of 
the “story.” The less exacting reader may therefore 
begin at once with the correspondence on page 21. 

But one who has read the entire book will marvel 
to find in the pages of this diary of some ten years pre- 
vious not only how the heroine’s background is revealed 
and various details of later events and experiences fore- 
shadowed, but especially how Franziska von Alten- 
hausen’s individuality emerges plainly to view. On the 
other hand, the significance of the amazing spiritual 
growth that took place in her through intercourse with 
her friend becomes fully apparent only by a comparison 
between the correspondence and the prelude. 

So this overture, whose chief purpose is to usher in 
the drama that follows, may perhaps be understood 
and estimated in its true relation to the whole only 
when, having acquainted himself with the drama, the 
reader surrenders his mind for a second time to the 
spirit of the prelude. 


From Franziska von Altenhausen’s Diary 
Norderney, 1888 


Norderney, 25. 7. 

So now for four weeks—at the age of twenty—I 

must again behave as though I were Heaven knows 
how assured and self-reliant! 


C, 


I arrived here yesterday, worn out by the long, hot 
journey. Herr Rudolf met me at the pier, called me 
“gracious Countess,” and full of polite phrases, led the 
way to the Villa. A shriveled old lady, whose lace 
scarf was tied over her ears, curtsied to me, I was 
led up a narrow stairway, and there the two old 
people stopped and bowed and asked me whether I 
liked my room. 

Do I like it? Not much yet, but I believe it will 
grow on me. It’s small and old-fashioned, with cro- 
cheted tidies on the tables and sofa where five gay 
cushions stand in a row, a mirror in which you can’t 
see yourself, and a washstand at which you can’t wash 
yourself because it’s too small. But the balcony is lovely 
and commands a glorious view of my ocean. 

This morning I walked slowly along by the sea-wall, 
and listened for a while to the music at the Casino. But 
it depressed me to see all the people walking in twos 
and threes, and it embarrassed me to have them stare 
at me, so I stole away again to my quiet cell and read 
my Goethe. 

In the afternoon I lay down by the sea, and watched 
the adorable children. The great sea and the little chil- 
dren go well together; each sets the other off. When 
a small, blue-striped morsel, with golden curls that 
fall into his sky-blue eyes, stands and with tremendous 
assurance hurls pebbles into the ocean, the waves splash 
for joy and try to kiss his little feet. And that wee 
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thing in a red cap and Turkish draperies looks like a 
beautiful water-plant that has been flung ashore and 
won't be allowed to stay very long—the waves will 
want her back again. Patsch! There go the little feet 
into the water. “You bad child!” screams the nurse, and 
jerks the small arm. Shame on us grown-ups! 

Now the moon is shining, full and red-gold on my 
balcony. “Fireworks this evening!’ shouted the master 
of ceremonies as we ate our calves’-brain ragout. Well, 
three or four rockets did go up and even pretended to 
burst, then it was all over, and the moon and I laughed 
at so much ado about nothing. I believe she still has 
far to go, and I am going to dreamland—that is, if I 
can sleep. Perhaps my beloved sea will grant me no 
more peace by night than by day, and I will have to 
go a-sailing in my bed instead of being allowed to sleep. 


a7 

Today began with sunshine and ended with torrents 
of rain. I managed to endure it indoors till six o'clock, 
then I wrapped myself in a heavy shawl and went to 
the pier. The wind was so. strong that I could hardly 
make any headway, but after that it was beautiful. No 
people! And instead one huge wave after another 
rolling past me. I feel such a sense of kinship with the 
sea. Here nothing seems strange or sinister, nothing 
petty or despicable—something dear, familiar, speaks 
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to me, easing me of that sense of loneliness that takes 
possession of me so readily when I am among people. 

At table I sit next to a fat District Judge or some- 
thing of the kind, whe is very fond of eels and has 
promised to introduce his children to me. He probably 
thinks I’m lonesome, because I lie alone in my tent, 
and wants to offer me his children as consolation, dear 
old soul! People are all like that. Everyone wants to 
make us happy in his own Way, never thinking that 
even in his very nearest he has a Sitange mechanism to 
deal with, and is perhaps disturbing its secret activity. 
Up to now I haven’t feit a moment's loneliness. 

This evening the sea roars its Noisy greetings to me. 
It tires me out, so that I sleep better than in ou quiet 
village. It's funny to see how harshly my ocean :treats 
his friends. He will endure no artificialities, and it is 
best to do his bidding, as I have done. My clothing 
now consists of a soft, round, red-felt hat that I clap 
down now on the right side, now on the left, depend- 
ing on how the wind blows; my gray cloth dress, and 
when it’s cold or rainy, a gaily-striped plaid that was 
my dear grandmother’s and glows with beautiful, bright 
stripes on a scarlet 8tound. Tied close over my hair, 
under the hat, is a white veil, and in this garb I seem 
to please the sea, for he no longer disturbs a hair of 


my head, whereas before | would get thoroughly 
disheveled. 
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Today I had to open my mouth several times. There 
was a clamor of mothers and children outside my 
tent—the fathers were making a great to-do about a 
sand wall they were building against the sea—and a 
nice, fat lady from Frankfurt apologized to me for 
her screaming two-year-old. Such a little thing that 
must venture with its tiny feet into the great world, 
finding obstacles and discomforts at every step that 
we don’t even suspect—is it any wonder he weeps? 
The fat lady from Frankfurt felt kindly toward me, and 
she and her husband and children went with me for 
a sail. These good people aren’t exactly my kind— 
but my sea was beautiful, green-blue, and a gentle 
breeze sent the boat gliding noiselessly and impercep- 
tibly along, as if in a dream. Eyes and heart drink their 
fill of the wonderful pictures. 

After supper I went back to my tent for a short 
half hour. The children had crept into their little beds, 
the sea slept, the myriad boats lay motionless on its 
smooth surface, a white steamer had run up its lights, 
from the hotel the soft notes of a waltz floated out to 
me, and I lay wrapped in my plaid, wishing for my 
dear ones. 


2. 8 


Quiet days lie behind me. Let them drift away like 
unwritten pages. Hot, hot sun! The morning beach 
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bathed in heat. I lie in my tent, contemplating children 
and grown-ups; revel in the little comtesse from the 
house here, who has such golden curls and loves her 
doll so dearly; fly into a rage with the deaconess whom 
the Countess employs and who is always threatening 
the children with the “bad man’; divert myself with 
a little fellow in white who scours the beach for hours 
on end like a naturalist, hunting shells and sea crea- 
tures; scoff at two louts who carry on like Newfound- 
land dogs with a young lady; am scandalized by a girl 
who has tucked up her clothes @ /a trousers; and after 
a day teeming with such events, hie myself to bed. “To 
have felt no happiness, to have done no kindness— 
poor soul, well dost thou count the day lost’’—that 
maxim hangs over my bed at home. It doesn’t apply 
here, because even though my days are quiet and soli- 
tary, my sea clothes itself in ever changing garments 
for me, and day by day and hour by hour sings me a 
new song. 


Carnations are standing before me—dear flowers of 
happiness. 


4.8 

There is always lively conversation at night. I'm 

afraid the good Judge is taking me more and more 

closely to his fat heart. I have already explained to him 

once that I like very much to be alone, twice in suc- 
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cession today I refused his invitation to go sailing, but 
he remains assiduously kind. What a bit of looks can 
do with men! Then there is a professor here who is 
always delivering learned lectures—naturally the “great 
spirits” must discover each other. At first he kept peer- 
ing down his nose at me, but in the end he would 
linger over his coffee and harangue me at suppertime 
down the whole length of the table—a very scholarly 
man who takes his lecturing a little too seriously, but 
is nevertheless really intelligent. Tomorrow he leaves, 
with his wife and three charming children. Peace to 
his ashes! A Herr von Brambach, with a delicate, nerv- 
ous wife, also belongs to the evening circle—to me the 
most congenial of all the company. We sit opposite 
each other and exchange a word now and then, the 
fat Judge interposes his dry sallies, the Professor dis- 
courses, everyone is busily occupied with the study of 
cheese—in short, a cheery atmosphere prevails. But I 
generally manage to get outdoors again. 

At midday my neighbors are a painter and his wife 
and child—pleasant, quiet people with many interests 
—a deep love for music, worshipers of Rosegger—lit- 
tle bells of sympathy peal through our conversation— 
once more especially with him—‘naturally.” I really 
believe I should have been a man, for it is strange 
how much better I get along with gentlemen than with 
my Own sex. 
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6. 8 
No one who lives in 4 great, cool house can have 
any notion of how hot it is. The sea lies like a pane 
of glass, to which the boats, big and little, are glued 
fast. Today I found the Schwarzenfels children in front 
of my tent, and the Countess herself came later. She is 
a pretty brunette, with great, gray eyes, a gorgeous 
complexion and a fine figure—she makes a striking 
appearance. We sat together for hours till Herr von 
Brambach invited me for a sail. There wasn’t much 
wind, but the air was fresher than on the beach. In 
the evening I sat with the Countess on my balcony 
till nearly eleven. One has all sorts of experiences. Is 
it possible that this woman, on whom I called as a 
matter of duty because she wished it, could have frankly 
revealed to me at our second meeting the whole trag- 
edy of her marriage? The Countess was formerly a 
singer, very celebrated, very fuli of illusions. O this 
talk about love and marriage and men! 


7.8 


Still hotter! People crawl about like poisoned flies, 
slow, tited, listless, ugly. Late in the evening I went 
towing again for an hour with the Countess. It was 
absolutely still, very sultry, lightning far away, not 
even the smallest cloud on the horizon, an orange tint 
over the water, changing to blue-black; Norderney 
with its myriad lights spread like a fairy picture be- 
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fore us—a Chopin nocturne or a poem by Lenau, full 
of imagination, longing, passion: the lull before the 
storm. 


8. 8 


You wake up exhausted—the room unendurably 
close, the sea and sky lead-colored, not a breath of air 
stirring. Then—something like a vague presentiment 
suddenly stirs the air, the waves waken, slowly at 
first, lazily, like a child awakened from sleep; then 
more and more quickly and joyously, till at length the 
sea lies in all its former beauty before a newly-created 
humanity, and shouts its song of triumph. We went 
sailing for two hours, the Judge and his wife, Herr von 
Brambach and I. “Wait, I will show you what it means 
to awaken after a long sleep like a mischievous child, 
fortified anew for all sorts of folly,” roar the waves, 
and come dashing high against the boat, hurl it to 
one side, make it pitch and rock, and—plop! the 
Judge’s wife is drenched in a shower of spray. The 
gentlemen look very funny. Brambach’s face seems 
bathed in tears, and my hat weeps red drops. And 
everything laughs and feels new life in its limbs with 
each breath it draws, with each warm, soft greeting 
of the waves. 


Io. 8 


The Baroness came to me after the meal and in- 
vited me to visit her this evening with the Countess. 
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I am glad I went, for the Brambachs have a delightful 
cockatoo that gives “little kisses,” and the Countess 
sang as beautifully as only a divinely gifted artist can 
sing. The song from Carmen, Love is sprung from the 
gipsies, which she accompanied with all the gestures 
of a Carmen, was entrancing—somewhat too beauti- 
ful, I think, for the Baroness. She loves The Clock, 
and sighed quietly because the Countess favored Italian 
songs and sang many of Tosti’s. We were served with 
warm champagne and went home at 12 o'clock. 


15. 8 

I have done something that would certainly seem 
ill-bred to my family—I went to a merchant who keeps 
bicycles, and took my first lesson. It is glorious—you 
feel so free, and it almost seems as though you could 
learn to fly. I rested a little to recover from the exer- 
tion, and dreamed a sweet dream: that Alfred was sit- 
ting beside my chaise longue, and asked to be allowed 
to hold my hand, which favor I granted with a docility 
and gladness that I never should have shown in reality; 
then he kissed it and we told each other pretty things, 
and in the end he even helped me with my bicycling. 


16. 8 

My nice, fat Judge went sailing with me for the 

last time. We followed the course toward Langeoog 

for two hours. Old Frerksen—an eighty-year-old boat- 
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man with sharply-chiseled features and those pale-blue 
eyes that seem to see only the ocean, having lost their 
vision for earth and people—took the helm himself. 
The wind passed caressingly over our hair and faces, 
and the waves lifted us gently in their arms, showing 
us all the beauty of their bluish-green garments, and 
flashing their silver crests. O this air and that pure, 
untouched something in the sea that recognizes no 
master, and grudges even the wind permission to put 
in a word now and then! Of course he may pass right 
over them rudely, and then the waves only laugh and 
chuckle at the old fellow; it is only when he grows 
too boisterous that they rise up against him in all their 
power and beauty. The veiled image of Sais! What 
her inmost depths conceal, living eyes may not look 
upon. I believe that the sea and the souls of fine, 
great people are akin—both lonely and _ both 
impenetrable. 

In the evening we went to the Brambachs, we being 
the Countess and I. She goes only when I go. The 
woman is really an artist by God’s grace. How her 
voice can caress and allure, weep and pray! How she 
sang Der Erlkénig. And what she told me again yes- 
terday of her life—such genuine artistic feeling and 
such a high-principled character withal, disdaining all 
that is narrow and petty! And this woman chained to 
a man who despises artists and scorns women, all his 
thought and feeling circumscribed by the narrow 
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bounds of tradition—these two fastened to a single 
chain, rubbing themselves raw against it, yet neither 
having the strength to tear it asunder. 


17.8 


Today we went to the Casino theatre. Women acting 
atrociously in calico rags (glaring red!). Why is it 
that women in misfortune are so much uglier and 
wretcheder than men?—probably because they're bric- 
a-brac and can be kept in good condition only with the 
greatest care. If that is the case, alas! how much 
shattered bric-a-brac lies all around!—They presented, 
a stupid comedy; the stage walls rocked at every step, 
the curtain refused to be drawn and, to cap it all, the 
hot, stuffy air in that close hall! Nevertheless, I laughed 
till I cried, and was annoyed with the Baroness who 
found fault with everything. Why not take things as 
they are? Peas are no pineapples and Norderney isn’t 
Hamburg or Berlin. I hate the kind of spirit that is 
always negating. 

19. 8 

Coughing and medicine are the order of the day. The 


artist’s wife sent me Gottfried Keller’s Sinngedicht, to 
take away the taste. 


Wie willst du weisse Lilien zu roten Rosen machen? 
Kiiss eine weisse Galatee—sie wird errétend lachen.1 


* How will you change white lilies to red roses? 
Kiss a white Galatea—she will blush as she laughs.” 
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That is the text of the story, constructed in admi- 
tably clear, simple language and told as though a 
lovely, wide stream were flowing past, its waves touched 
alternately by the warm gold of the sun and delicate, 
tender shadow-tints. 


21.8 


Stayed quietly in my room, and in the afternoon ex- 
piated some of my sins, for I had to play Beethoven’s 
Septet with old Fraulein von Reuter. Never have I 
heard it played with such lack of understanding. I 
suffered agonies. But she is elderly and lonesome, and 
I would sin against my saint of music again to give her 
pleasure. To be able to produce only a sandgrain of 
happiness every day—if that were always possible! 


25.8 


I have been unfaithful to my diary, but one day 
passes like another. We spend most of our evenings 
with the Brambachs; the Countess gets her very famous 
Norderney brandy, I my violet-strewn cushion, there 
is much chatter, we admire the Baroness’ pretty 
sketches, the Countess sings, and I woo the cockatoo. 

The sea asserts itself too, occasionally—on Tuesday, 
for example, when it hurled itself high over the bridge 
in a towering fury. I sat down on a small flight of 
steps opposite, my big shawl drawn over my head, and 
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drew long, liberating breaths in the midst of that 
mighty conflict of the elements that found its echo in 
my heart. 

Yesterday afternoon the Baroness and I took a aar- 
riage to the lighthouse. In the evening I sat on my 
balcony, watching the moon rise and draw its silver 
trail across the quiet sea, and enjoyed my solitude that 
comes so rarely now. Not for long, alas!—for the 
Baroness came again, and sat and talked till ten o’clock. 
The time has come once more when I should like to 
double bolt the doors, so as to have peace from my 
acquaintances. The ‘‘gracious Countess” would like 
to take a picture of the ‘‘gracious Lady’; will the 
“gracious Lady” be kind enough to come down to 
coffee; the ‘““‘Baroness’’ sends to ask if the ladies will 
not come over to see her? etc. Brr! 


27. 8 

My last day in Norderney—and this last has little 
to say to me. Packing, farewell visits, once more to the 
beach toward evening. A big bouquet of white carna- 
tions has just come from the Countess, and the Bram- 
bachs have already sent a bouquet of my beloved sea 
lavender. Now once again I step out on my moonlit 
balcony. to bid farewell to my dearest friend—my sea! 


A fitting close to these beautiful days was my visit 
with the Abbess at our old convent, which some day 
16 
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perhaps will harbor my declining years. The whole 
thing made an indescribable impression on me: the 
quiet cloister with its huge lindens and merrily splash- 
ing fountain, the arch with its bright glass windows, 
the church with its ancient carvings, the chapter hall 
with the fine Gobelins on the walls and the portraits of 
former Abbesses; everywhere the loveliest wainscoting, 
old cupboards, secret winding stairways and little 
flights of steps; the great cloister garden with its high 
old trees, its pools and ancient statues and murmuring 
fountains—I said good-bye, feeling that I had reason 
to be grateful if this home of poetry and peace should 
be destined for me in my old age. 
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Altenhausen, 29. x. 1898 


My DEAR PROFESSOR*—Please forgive a visit which is 
probably a rare event in your study, and be a little 
patient—I will try to write as briefly as a woman can. 

Imagine a girl who has grown up, quiet and soli- 
tary, in an old aristocratic family, and has been edu- 
cated entirely according to the old lights. How it 
happened that the modern spirit stirred in her, that 
without the slightest outside stimulus, much that had 
been bred and drilled into her was called into serious 
question—I do not know. 

By accident your Natérliche Schépfungsgeschichte 
fell into my hands. What a whole new world rose 
before me! How I read! And how so much that had 
troubled me was made clear! It was as though a dear 
friend had taken me by the hand and said to me: 
Come, I will help you walk the weary road of 
knowledge. 

Is it any wonder that I require more after having 
read your book? But I have no one whom I can ask 
to recommend suitable books for me. Will you reach 
me your hand, my dear Professor,* and tell me what 
to read, even perhaps give me a book to read your- 


* An asterisk after a salutation indicates that the very formal 
German “‘hochgeehrt’’ or “hochverehrt’” has been used—literally, 
“highly honored’’ or ‘‘esteemed.” 
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self? But if you are going to grant my request, please 
bear in mind that I must begin very cautiously and hum- 
bly, and that in knowledge and understanding I am 
only a woman and wish to remain one. 

Whatever answer (if any) you may give me, you are 
dealing neither with an autograph collector nor a bore, 
but with some one who is looking for the truth. 

Franziska von Altenhausen. 


Jena, 1. 2. 1898 


My DEAR MapaM*—I thank you very much for the 
friendly interest you feel in my work. It is always 
highly gratifying to me to find, among laymen and 
women who seek and aspire honestly, such evidences 
of sympathy with my efforts on behalf of the recogni- 
tion of truth. 

In compliance with your wish, I am sending you 
herewith several books and recommend that you read 
them in the order indicated on the accompanying 
memorandum. 

With best wishes for your studies in natural 
philosophy, 

Yours respectfully, 
Ernst Haeckel. 


Altenhausen, 3. 2. 1898 


My DEAR PROFESsOR*—I dared not hope that you 
would comply with my request as you did. Simply in 
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answer to my letter, without knowing anything more 
about its author, you send your precious books into 
the world because you love truth and wish for its 
wider dissemination. I thank you sincerely for so much 
trust and kindness, which make me humble. 

I should be very grateful if I could keep some of the 
books a little longer, for I read slowly and exhaustively. 
Nor am I allowed too much leisure for reading and— 
I must struggle—struggle fiercely, since it is with dif- 
ficulty and only very gradually that I am able to free 
myself from all that has been implanted in me since 
earliest childhood. And I have no one with whom I 
can talk about these things. 

I live in a big old mansion with my dear mother and 
one of my sisters, completely isolated from the world. 
The people, their way of thinking and acting, the rooms 
and furniture about me, yes, even nature herself (our 
neighborhood has been very little frequented up to 
now) are ancient and venerable. I love all this, but 
my yearnings for new knowledge are not compatible 
with it. 

You mustn't laugh if I enclose a photograph, which 
perhaps later I shall ask you to return to me. I do this 
only that you may have some impression of the person 
to whom you are showing your kindness. 

And now let me give you my hand again in warm 
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gratitude. I hope you will have no reason to repent 


your kindness. 
Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 5. 2. 1898 
My DEAR MapAM*—Your friendliness in sending me 
your photograph has given me real pleasure. But you 
mustn’t ask to have the pretty picture returned to you. 
Rather than do that, I am ready to send you my own in 
exchange, if you wish it. 

Since my older friends have all left this place or died, 
and my wife has been an invalid for many years, I live 
about as solitary an existence in this university town 
as you in your old house. Our magnificent environs, 
my books, and an abundance of scholarly tasks, besides 
(as my special joy) the innumerable water-color land- 
scapes I have painted—chiefly in the course of my 
many journeys—all contribute to my independence of 
human society. 

Moreover, despite my years—I am nearing the mid- 
dle sixties—and many heavy blows of fate, my mind 
and heart have remained youthfully fresh through con- 
stant contact with our glorious Mother Nature. If I 
should follow the example of my dear parents, both 
of whom lived to be ninety years of age, I hope to 
continue through my work to be of service to the— 


alas!—small minority of mankind that is reaching out 
for the truth, 
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If you wish to borrow other books later, they are 
always at your disposal. 
With respectful greetings, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. Haeckel. 


Altenhausen, 9. 2. 1898 


My DEAR PROFESSOR*—I must thank you for a very 
gracious letter; I am learning to see more and more 
clearly that the great student and scholar has not for- 
gotten how to be a kindly, magnanimous human 
being. 

The glimpse you afford me into your life adds so 
many more delicate brush strokes to the portrait I have 
already made of you in broad outline. How fortunate 
that nature endowed you with the ability to paint, as 
an additional gift on your path through life! How you 
are to be envied for the power not only to see the 
beautiful scenes of this world, but to arrest them and 
take them home with you as a beautiful, imperishable 
possession. I hope you will enjoy that happiness for 
a long time to come.—The only thing that troubled 
me in your letter was the reference to your poor wife’s 
suffering. I have had so much experience with illness 
in my family that I feel the warmest sympathy for all 
sick people, and in this case I deplore the illness doubly 
since it casts a melancholy veil over your life too. 

For your kindness in wishing to keep my little photo- 
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graph I can only thank you with all my heart. Perhaps 
I can send you a better one later, and then ask you to 
return the first; it isn’t good and I sent it only that you 
might not think me quite an old lady. The picture 
might serve that purpose, but nothing further. 

You ask whether I should like your picture in ex- 
change. How much I should like it! And yet I dare 
not ask for it just now. Give me a little more time, 
till I have fought my way through to a place where 
I can really call myself your pupil. I see the road 
leading to pure knowledge, but the parting from so 
much that I hold dear is still painful to me. I want 
not only to recognize the truth, but to take it gladly 
to my heart. Only when I have reached that point will 
I come to you and ask: may I have a picture of my 
good teacher? 

I hope you will understand me aright. Ascribe it to 
heredity, my training and the traditional peculiarity of 
my race that surrenders completely only where it trusts 
unreservedly. 

With deep gratitude, 

Your Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 14. 2. 1898 

DrAR MapaM*—In great haste I send you today only 

the old schoolmaster’s photograph. It is the most recent 

sitting; later I hope to be able to send you a better 
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picture. With all my heart I wish you good luck and 
high courage in your philosophical studies. 
With many thanks for your friendly letter, 
Yours very faithfully, 
E. Haeckel. 


Altenhausen, 19. 2. 1898 


My bDEAR PRoFEssor*—Our huge, cloister-like court 
lies still and white before me; the monotonous beat of 
the thresher, that song on one note that sounds as old 
and tired as a half-forgotten dirge, reaches across to my 
window—real winter has drawn in. To forget it, I 
keep my eyes turned on my beloved flowers: carna- 
tions, anemones and mimosa bloom all about me, trying 
to charm thoughts of spring into my heart. And that 
is as it should be, because I long for the sun and for 
the wonderland of Italy, that will always remain an 
unforgettable memory. 

What an amazing man you are! I wrote you in my 
last letter that I didn’t want to ask you for a photo- 
graph yet—I wanted first to clear away some heavy 
stones from my path, in order that I might be able to 
come to you whole-heartedly. And yet you send me 
your picture now, without waiting for the rude girl’s 
request. A thousand cordial thanks! I am willing to 
vouch that it’s not a very flattering one, but three 
things, on which I lay great stress, tell me enough: 
forehead, eyes and hands! And now you must never 
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speak ~o me again of the “old schodimasie: —his 
young eyes testify that he is not old. ‘ 
jf you would really like to give me a better pncic- 
grapn of yourself Jater, it must not be inscribed “re- 
sbectfully’: for if the truth is to be regarded, there 
can pe no question of respect from you to me—how 
could J have earned it? If you want to give me piéasure, 
address me in the future simply as “Dear Lady.” * 

If you knew how much you have given me in your 
books! Jt seems to me that my vision grows clearer 
daily, and my strength surer. Indeed, how much that 
is old must perish! I wonder whether it would be pos- 
sible in time to popularize the views you stand for, 
without robbing the weak man of his last consolation 
of removing obstacles from the path of the wicked. I 
believe it is a doctrine for the strong, not the weak, 
just as the whole truth is probably fare for the healthy 
only. 

Good-bye, my dear Professor.* I hope that the winter 
weather is not bad for your wife. 

With warm gratitude, 

Your Fr. Alctenhausen. 


Jena, 22. 2. 1898 

Dear LaDy—In compliance with your wish, I am 

changing “highly honored” to “dear’—so much the 
* Fraulein, 
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more readily since your genuine struggle for the truth 
really inspires me with warm sympathy for you. 

Certainly it is no easy matter to give up so many 
comforting ideas that have been dear and precious to 
us from early youth. Both my beioved parents remained 
pious Christians in the best sense of the word to their 
death; and even I as a student, up to my twenty-first 
year, clung ardently to the church-faith that I loved— 
despite all the assaults of science. It was only when 
I had penetrated farther and farther into the mysteries 
of life and its evolution, when as a practicing physician 
I grew thoroughly familiar with all the misery of man- 
kind, and as a student with all the grandeur of ‘‘god- 
less” nature, that I became after the most desperate 
spiritual conflicts a freethinker and a pantheist. 

Since you were not satisfied with my last photograph, 
I am sending you one of a very successful profile-relief 
that was made in Rome in 1890. That you may also 
see something of my water-color sketches—my beloved 
hobby—I am enclosing the illustrations of my Indische 
Reisebriefe; if you would like the text, I can send it 
later—For your first spring greeting (snowdrops and 
primroses) my special thanks. 

Your “old Schoolmaster.” 


Altenhausen, 27. 2. 1898 


My DEAR PROFESSOR*—I am returning three books 
today. How I should like to discuss with you much 
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that the new world of thought has awakened in me, 
to seek your advice and put to you the questions that 
crowd into my mind, especially after reading Carneti. 
It isn’t easy to settle the hardest thing—the “breaking 
away from the faith’—by oneself. Therefore I thank 
you particularly for what you tell me regarding your 
own struggles. They serve only to render you more 
worthy of honor in my eyes, for I fail to understand 
people who confront with indifference the all-impor- 
tant things or release their hold upon them without 
pain. 

Again I have to thank you for many kindnesses, for 
the better picture of my good teacher, and for the 
beautiful illustrations. It is difficult for me to make any 
comment on them—they are so lovely that every word 
would sound like flattery, which is intensely odious to 
me. What delicacy of execution! It is evident that you 
perceive nature with the eyes of love, and that the 
“spirit of the beautiful” dwells in you. I have been 
wishing that I might one day see the originals—how 
much lovelier it must all be in colors! I should be very 
grateful if you would send me the text too—a beau- 
tiful human face has no value, if one does not know 
and love the character as well; I feel the same way 
about landscapes. 

I hope you will not think me tiresome if I enclose 
with the parcel of books a few pages from an old diary 
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that I kept at Norderney, and a little sketch of my 
life, written down something over a year ago for a 
person who was then very dear to me. Since you know 
of my travail to attain the heights of this world, I do 
not shrink from allowing you this glimpse into my 
emotional life. 
Your Fr. Altenhausen. 


Jena, 9. 3. 1898 


Dear Lapy—With sincere thanks for your confidence 
in me, I am returning to you the biographical sketch. 
I have read it repeatedly and with warm sympathy, and 
much of it affected me deeply. I was enchanted by the 
exquisite poetry and freshness of the Norderney 
scenes; they reveal to me how profoundly you perceive 
the beauty of nature—my goddess! 

In return I am sending you today a biographical 
sketch of myself, together with the text of the Indian 
aquarelles that you wanted, and a little book, Jena in 
Word and Picture, in order that you may have some 
idea of the romantic university town where your “old 
schoolmaster’ spends the greater part of his life. I hope 
that some day you may see for yourself our dear, 
absurd little nest. 

With cordial greetings, 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Haeckel. 
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Altenhausen, 15. 3. 1898 


My DEAR AND HONORED PROFESSOR—It was just as 
though Father Christmas had knocked at my door, I 
was so overjoyed when the package came. I behaved 
like a little child, laying it down in front of me and 
gazing at it before I could make up my mind to open 
it, that the happy moment might be deferred. A thou- 
sand thousand thanks! Now I can read the Indische 
Reisebriefe aloud to my mother. They bring many a cry 
of delight from her too. 

But the greatest joy of all was that you should have 
sent me your biography. It must be difficult for the 
“great man” involved to see laid bare before the 
eyes of all the world the joys and sorrows that life has 
meted out to him. In this case it proved a great pleas- 
ure to me, since it permitted me to discover that you 
have children and that, together with the many, many 
heavy burdens life has imposed on you, it has also 
given you much that is good. And how glad I was 
when I read that you had always loved animals, and 
of how you jumped at the throats of the Italian vetturi- 
nos because of their frightful cruelty to animals. Then 
when I discovered the name of my beloved Portofino, 
I shouted aloud for joy. I was in that region for several 
months, I know Santa Margherita and Rapallo, and 
since that time I have never been rid of my longing 
for Italy. 

How lovely your old Jena is and how glad I should 
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be if a kindly fate led me there some day! And how I 
should like, by the aid of some magic wand, to convey | 
to my dear professor a picture of the still untouched 
beauty of my old home, with its luxuriant meadows 
and the solitude of its woods. 

Today I want to end my letter with a confession. 
Don’t think I am not fully aware of how famous a man 
I am corresponding with. If, notwithstanding, I do not 
adopt in my letters the tone to which you are perhaps 
accustomed—my inability to do so lies too deeply 
rooted in my nature. I know how to honor, still better 
how to love, but I can’t make a great to-do about it. 
It is an actual horror to me to say “pretty things’ to 
my superiors. The boundary at which “sweetness” ends 
and servility begins is difficult to maintain. So forgive 
me if I go straight to the point, and talk to you as I 
would to anyone else. I kiss your hand, my dear 
teacher. 

Your Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 20. 3. 1898 
Dear Lapy—Your warm sympathy with my private 
lot as well as with my scientific work affords me gen- 
uine pleasure. When one has struggled as I have 
for more than forty years and reaped, together with 
much grateful recognition, a disproportionate share of 
the most vicious attacks and the blackest ingratitude 
(often, unhappily, at the hands of one’s former favorite 
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students), then such ready sympathy is doubly con- 
soling, especially when it is so charmingly expressed 
by a young girl. 

You may keep the two enclosed pictures if you like 
them. The one of the 60-year-old is said to be the best 
resemblance. The younger picture perhaps justifies the 
impression that I was a “‘pretty boy” in those days— 
very disdainful, besides, of the fair sex!! Tempz passati! 

I am devoting the holidays this year to a rather im- 
portant piece of work. Only its last weeks shall I spend 
in Berlin and Leipzig, where my elder daughter is very 
happily married. My younger daughter is at home with 
us; unhappily, she is a source of great anxiety to us, 
as she suffers from melancholy, which was probably 
brought on by the sudden death of a dear friend of 
her youth. This affliction and other blows of fate have 
very much depressed my poor wife; her old heart 
trouble has been greatly aggravated of late. Our only 
son is a landscape painter in Munich. 

In order that you may see something of my favorite 
work, I am sending you two volumes whose examina- 
tion may perhaps give you pleasure. 

With heartfelt greetings, 


Your ‘“‘old Schoolmaster.” 


Altenhausen, 24. 3. 1898 

My DEAR PROFESSOR*—Your package dropped like a 

sunbeam into the gray monotony of this cheerless win- 
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ter. How much I have to thank you for once more! 
And I don’t even feel myself oppressed in accepting 
so many fine and splendid gifts from you—although 
I have a nature that doesn’t ordinarily take kindly to 
the acceptance of gifts. 

I am studying the magnificent volumes, plate by 
plate, with the deepest interest, often with an exultant 
delight. What penetration into the mysteries of nature! 
What artistry in reproduction! 

And may I really keep the two photographs? There 
can be no question of their pleasing me, if only from 
the artistic standpoint—for you are a handsome man 
and I am glad of it. Of course it’s a thing for which one 
can claim no merit, even though the spiritual life may 
render a beautiful face still more beautiful, and ennoble 
an ugly one. And I am glad that you were disdainful 
of the feminine sex—a protective measure of which 
you must have stood in sore need. 

May I refer again to what you write me of yourself 
and your life? I only want to offer you my hand quietly, 
because of the many heavy burdens that have been im- 
posed on you and that you still have to bear. I think 
of your wife, and your poor, poor daughter with a 
compassion for which words fail me. We humans are 
so differently constituted—the tenacity to endure suf- 
fering is not given to all of us. If only I could arm 


your daughter with my power of resistance! How gladly 
I should do it! 
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Today I am enclosing a photograph, of which I have 
ordered a new supply. It is, in any case, a better like- 
ness than the other. I should be very happy if my 
dear mentor would like to keep it—But the term, 
“young girl,’’ can no longer be applied to me. I am 
already thirty. 

With deep gratitude and respect, 

Your Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 27. 3. 1898 
DEAR AND HONORED Lapy—Buried in work though I 
am, I want to say at least a word of heartfelt thanks for 
the excellent photograph which gave me much pleas- 
ure. Contemplating the lively glance of the lovely eyes 
in your fresh girlish face, I cannot help laughing at 
the idea that my dear pupil considers herself already 
old at thirty. Then what should an “old gentleman” 
like myself say, with my gray hairs and my years that 
are more than twice your own?! Fortunately, this dan- 
gerous question of age hinges neither upon the number 
of one’s years nor the color of one’s hair—if only our 
souls stay fresh and young! 
Immediately after the Easter festivities, I go to 
Berlin. 
With cordial greetings, 
Your old E. H. 
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Altenhausen, Easter Sunday 1898 


I was probably a silly, stupid child for wanting to 
lay on my revered professor's desk a package of gaily- 
colored eggs for Easter. Fate decided it was a little too 
childish and said: ‘Better go to bed for a few days.” 
Now it’s too late and I can only call across to you a 
hearty Easter greeting and the wish that these days 
of leisure—measured out to you scantily enough—may 
cheer and refresh you. 

The lecture filled me with enthusiasm. A thousand 
thanks for sending it to me. 


Always your Fr. Altenhausen. 


Altenhausen, 19. 6. 1898 


My DEAR PROFESSOR*—Accept my cordial thanks for 
the Whitsuntide greeting that you sent me from the 
Alps. Your enthusiasm over those mighty mountain 
ranges in their vernal dress, and over the magnificent 
Alpine flora, tells me that these have been strength- 
giving days for you. 

Next week I expect to be finished at last with 
Bélsche’s Entwicklungsgeschichte. Now I have no idea 
what to undertake next. Before turning to a specialized 
field—my dear flowers, perhaps—I should first like to 
know something more of the parent-tree: that is, of 
the evolution of man. Then the chapter on the theories 
of heredity (Weismann contra Haeckel) seems to me 
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especially important. Will you advise me here once 
more and help me out with some book? But, please— 
only one, at first, as I am going to the seashore for 
four weeks in July, probably to Helgoland. Ah, my 
dear, kind teacher, I should give much if I could stand 
beside your desk now, asking questions and begging 
for enlightenment. My spiritual solitude, the breaking 
away from all that my family holds sacred and from 
beloved old childhood memories as well, is very diffi- 
cult for a woman. 

I am very much distressed by your wife’s unhappy 
condition. I think of her daily, with genuine sympathy 
for her and her care-burdened life. These are not empty 
phrases with me. Wide as is the distance between the 
great, renowned scholar and the obscure girl, the sym- 
pathy that permits me to feel your suffering is equally 
wide and warm. Spare yourself as much as you pos- 
sibly can, lest your toil and suffering affect you harm- 
fully. I beg this of you with all my heart. 

Your Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 23. 6. 1898 


Dear LaDy—This is just a greeting to accompany 

the package of books. If you should still be at Helgo- 

land in August, I could perhaps arrange to spend a 

few days there with you. It would give me great pleas- 

ure to make your personal acquaintance, and we could 
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then discuss in peace the many questions to which your 
studies have given rise. 

Meantime, the planning of my trip in its details is 
dependent upon many things. All that is definitely set- 
tled is that I must be in England for the International 
Congress during the fourth week in August, and that 
I shall go from there to Switzerland for a few weeks 
of rest. “Mountain scrabbling’” has been my passion 
frorn youth. 

So let me know where and how long you willhe at 
the seashore. Hoping for a speedy meeting, 

Your faithful old Schoolmaster. 


Postcard, 
Bonn, 13. 8. 1898 
Dear Lapy—To my great regret, I cannot carry out 
my intention of visiting you at Helgoland. I came here 
by way of Heidelberg, and must go to Brussels tomor- 
row, and then directly to England. With friendly 
greetings and best wishes for your sojourn by the sea, 
Your E. H. 


Altenhausen, 8. 10. 1808 
My DEAR PRoFEssorR*—I wonder whether you have 
reached home. I wonder whether you enjoyed the fine 
summer in the Alps. I heartily hope so, and send you 
my sincere wishes for yourself, as well as for your 
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wife and daughter, with whom I hope things are not 
going too badly. 

It was a very severe disappointment to me to receive 
your card, depriving me of all hope of making your 
acquaintance. Only then did I realize how joyfully I 
had been looking forward to it—up to then it had 
almost frightened me, the strange thought that the 
great scholar, on his way to the International Con- 
gress, might look up the insignificant girl of whom 
the world knows nothing. 

Now life has taken its old course again, and I don’t 
know whether it will ever drive me into your neigh- 
borhood. My mother is planning an ambitious round 
of visits to relatives, during the latter end of which we 
might perhaps reach Halle. We are first going to my 
mother’s brother, my favorite uncle. If, as I believe, 
we should stay there for several months, I may per- 
haps come to you again with a request for books. 

For the present, I was simply impelled, my dear Pro- 
fessor,* to send you a greeting and to assure you of 
my gratitude and devotion. But I beg that you will 
not bother to answer me—you have better things to do! 

Your faithful 
Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 10. 10. 1898 


Dear Lapy—After having returned home only the 
evening before last, your kind letter was the first to 
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greet me here yesterday. I regretted no less than you 
my inability to look you up at Helgoland. The temp- 
tation was very great, and I certainly should have 
yielded to it, had it been possible. But a visit to an old 
friend in Heidelberg, my preparations for the English 
campaign and the trip there, made the little excursion 
unfeasible. 

The Congress went very well. I will send you my 
paper shortly. Unfortunately, my old friend, the gout, 
interfered with any further vacation plans: instead of 
going to my beloved Alps, I had to take the cure at 
Baden-Baden. Returning home, I found things here, 
alas, very dismal—my poor wife and daughter both 
exceedingly miserable. For me it is always: Pazienza e 
resignazione!! 

If your trip takes you to Halle, you must by all 
means visit me and my Institution. It would give me 
particular pleasure to be able to show you my fine 
collections. In any case, I cling to the hope that a ray 
of good fortune will soon grant me the happiness of 
making the personal acquaintance of my faithful and 
understanding pupil. 

With best greetings and wishes, 


Your faithful 
E. H. 
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Neuenhof, 13. 12. 1898 


.. . Here among our relatives I have been com- 
pletely carried back to the old days. They are dear, 
good people—I love and honor them with all my 
heart, but for them life’s meaning lies in the old, aris- 
tocratic privileges and in profound, but strictly ortho- 
dox, religious convictions. Still I do catch my dear 
uncle now and then—he reads a great deal and has 
artistic interests besides; his oil paintings far exceed 
the range of a dilettante’s—I catch him now and then 
expressing in all innocence very modern ideas—as 
today, for example, when he talked at great length of 
the influences of heredity, and we laughed heartily over 
the fact that a habit my grandmother had of wiping 
her soup spoon with her napkin before eating has been 
transmitted to three of her children who do the same 
thing unconsciously every day, blush and laugh when 
their attention is called to it, but finish the business 
stealthily just the same. 

The situation and surroundings of this great estate 
are enchanting, and an irresistible lure to the pencil. 
So I took heart, and thought: where there is so much 
love of nature, and the eye discovers so much that is 
beautiful, the hand will be ready too—and ventured. 
The first attempts weren’t bad, and now I manage to 
do a little sketch almost every day. They have won the 
approval even of my uncle, who was immediately anx- 
ious to interest me in his oil painting. It’s only a pity 
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that I can draw so little from nature—I don’t care for 
copying at all. But whenever I want to slip away with 
my little old sketch-book, that comes to me from my 
dead father, there is some one hallooing after me from \ 
every window. 

Every day I read a lecture in the new edition of your 
book that you so kindly gave me—strange reading in 
this old house! I hope life is not too melancholy in 
your own house. 

Gratefully and sincerely, 
Your Franziska Altenhausen. 

How proud I am that my dear teacher wishes to 

show me his collections! 


Jena, 15. 12. 1898 
“Anch’ io sono pittore!’ So now you are a painter 
too, dear lady! You have no idea how this news pleased 
me—of all the arts painting is my favorite. As an od- 
jective art, it affords us pleasure chiefly through the 
enjoyment of the outside world, whereas music, with 
its power over the moods of one’s inner life, only too 
often depresses us subjectively. So now we have still 
another reason why you should visit me soon since, as 
an old hand, I shall be able to give you some good sug- 
gestions as to how a picturesque fragment of our be- 
loved nature may be arrested with a few pen- or 
brush-strokes, thus permitting us to add to life’s best 
treasure—our store of precious memories. 
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As a gift in exchange for the two sketches you en- 
close, which I shall always cherish in friendly memory 
of my dear pupil, I have drawn for you such a pen- 
and-ink sketch as I mention above—thrown together 
hastily in ten minutes—of your future convent (from 
the postcard you once sent me). However, I don’t 
really believe in your future as a nun. If I were a 
young knight, I should certainly engineer a romantic 
abduction! 

Now that you have the opportunity to plunge di- 
rectly into oil painting with your “‘painter-uncle,” I 
can only advise you to avail yourself of it as far as pos- 
sible, but also to practice diligently the drawing of 
forms. It is easier to achieve satisfactory results in oil 
painting than in water-color, but the latter is invaluable 
for hasty sketches on one’s travels. You can learn it 
later. 

The outlook at home is very gloomy. My poor wife 
has been in bed again for a month with heart trouble, 
nerves, etc. I get little pleasure—my work is the 
only one. 

I wish you—despite all my heresies—much joy and 
everything good for the coming Christmas season and 
the New Year, that I hope will bring me the pleasure 
of your personal acquaintance. 

With friendliest greetings, 


Your E. Haeckel. 
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Neuenhof, 19. 12. 1898 


My DEAR PRoFEssoR*—A thousand thanks for the 
charming pen-and-ink sketch of my old convent, and 
for your kindness in being willing to help me with my 
artistic ventures as well as my struggles with science. 
And how good of you to preserve my stupid little pic- 
tures that you should have thrown into the waste-paper 
basket! I’m afraid you idealize me and will be disap- 
pointed if you ever really learn to know me. Certainly 
the hope of a visit to Jena hovers before me as a very 
beautiful one, whose fulfillment I beg of the com- 
ing year. 

Your wife’s condition makes me very sad. Will you 
celebrate Christmas at all in that case? Do you have 
a Christmas tree? I hope that your son will come to 
you for the holidays and with his gaiety bring a ray 
of sunshine into your quiet house. May a good new 
year be granted you, and in the spring a happy sojourn 
in dear Italy! 

Gratefully and respectfully, 
Your Franziska Altenhausen. 


Halle, 4. 2. 1899 


My DEAR PROFESSOR*—Today I may ask: on what day 
of the week will my visit disturb you least? I hope to 
be able to arrange to come to you for a day sometime 
during the next few weeks. When I spoke to my mother 
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of this plan, she looked at me sadly with her dear, 
beautiful eyes and begged: ‘Don’t hurt me this way— 
people will think you absolutely mad, going to see 
a perfectly strange professor, and such a famous man 
besides.”” That is what she said, and what she will go 
on saying, and I am telling you these things my 
teacher, only that I may be excused in advance if, after 
all, I should not be able to come. It isn’t easy to strug- 
gle against an infinitely beloved mother—I make no 
mention of the others. 

You will probably go to Italy at the beginning of 
March? That is why I address my inquiry to you today, 
immediately upon our arrival in Halle. I hope that 
things are going well with you and your dear ones. 

Always your Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 4. 2. 1899 
Dear Lapy—I am overjoyed by your announcement, 
and can only answer that you will be heartily welcome 
at any time. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday would 
be most desirable, for you could then be present at my 
lecture. 

I am very sorry that I cannot ask you to stay at my 
house. But, unfortunately, my poor daughter's frame of 
mind and the state of my delicate wife’s health are so 
variable that for years we have had to dispense with 
all hospitality and all social intercourse. It is always 
the old song here: do without, you must do without. 
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If I didn’t still have some important scientific prob- 
lems to solve, I should gladly forego any more of this 
lonely and sorrowful life. 

Don’t get too favorable an idea of me. You will 
surely be disappointed when you find, instead of the 
hero you expect, an old soldier of science, grown gray 
in the thankless “battle for truth,” and embittered by 
much affliction. 

The rest I hope to discuss with you soon by word 
of mouth. 

With friendly greetings, 
Your E. H. 


Halle, 16. 2. 1899 


My DEAR PROFESSOR*—It makes me very unhappy to 
inform you that I cannot come now. Excuse my not 
telling you the reason. I did my utmost to make it 
possible, but couldn’t manage it. 

It really seems as though I shall have to overcome 
all the obstacles of my life alone. I did so badly need 
a helping hand with these important religious prob- 
lems and the entire reorganization of my concept of 
the world. Now I shall have to make my way alone. 

I hope that your trip to the lovely Mediterranean 
will bring you much pleasure and splendid results. It 
will seem to me strange not to hear from you for so 
long. But the two months’ interval will be good dis- 
cipline, to bring home to me clearly the realization of 
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my good fortune in being permitted to correspond with 
you from time to time. 
With warm respect and gratitude, 
Your Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 5. 3. 1899 
Dear Lapy—When your greeting of spring flowers, 
intended as a welcome home, came today to cheer me, 
I had just asked myself when I should finally manage 
to write you the letter I had been planning for weeks. 
You imagined me on the Riviera, enjoying the beauties 
of nature in the south. Unfortunately, nothing came of 
the holiday trip. A difficult piece of philosophical work 
that has been hanging oppressively over my head for 
years was supposed to have been finished by the begin- 
ning of March; but it kept me bound here through all 
of the Easter vacation, and has just been concluded. 
For the past eight weeks I have been “away,” officially, 
have locked myself up in the Institution and worked 
from ten to twelve hours daily. I saw no one except 
my family. So I succeeded in producing during that 
time the equivalent of sixteen forms. I had finished ten 
others in the course of the winter. In this popularly 
written book that I call Weltratsel, I have completely 
illuminated all the cardinal points of natural philos- 
ophy (in the sense of Goethe, Darwin, Spinoza). I ex- 
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pect to send it to you in September. I hope very much 
for your approval. 

Now I hope soon to have the pleasure of resolving 
your doubts by word of mouth. This summer I have 
three days a week free (Saturday, Sunday, Monday) 
and beg you so to arrange your visit that we may take 
the fullest possible advantage of those days. June and 
July are the loveliest months in this region. I hope to 
be able to show it to you during that glorious season. 

With friendly greetings, 

Your “old Schoolmaster.” 


Altenhausen, 14. 5. 1899 


My DEAR AND HONORED PROFESSOR—Hard prose took 
me firmly by the hand and said: “You are going to 
have so much housekeeping to do that your yearning 
for other pretty things will disappear.” And so, because 
housemaid and cook fell ill at the same time, I have 
been cooking, sewing, housecleaning, and even helping 
my old friend, the stovemaker here in the village, in- 
stall a new stove whose construction interested me— 
instead of studying natural history and philosophy. 
That too is the reason that not until today, Sunday 
morning, while my good mother is at church, have I 
found the time to thank you for your letter. 

Its contents quite distressed me, for I had been hop- 
ing so much that the stay in Italy would refresh you 
and bring some pleasure to your otherwise dreary 
life. Instead you locked yourself up all day in your 
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Institution and worked. My dear teacher mustn’t be 
angry with me if, outsider though I am, I protest and 
admonish. You shouldn’t do these things. Spare your- 
self and your precious vitality, and allow yourself as 
much pleasure and relaxation as possible. 

You write that you count on my approval of your 
philosophical work. Those are kind words that might 
almost turn my head, even though I know they are not 
to be taken literally. But above all, I should like to read 
the book of the famous and infamous “materialist” 
quite objectively, with complete disregard of the person. 

I am a little uneasy over the fact that you wish to 
present your doctrine ‘‘in popular style.” Courage and 
strength are required to submerge oneself wholly 
therein and to draw therefrom the ultimate conclu- 
sions; and it needs a particularly clear, keen under- 
standing to recognize the idealism that lies in what 
you call materialism. 

I wonder if our generation is ripe for it; whether 
it has yet attained the requisite state of civilization or— 
perhaps better put—the requisite degree of moral ma- 
turity. I wonder if our people won't be affected in the 
same way as wild beasts, who couldn’t appreciate the 
greatness of a Beethoven Symphony if they heard it ten 
times over. How many are strong enough to be able 
to endure severe physical suffering for years without 
faith in a reward in the world to come? We have a 
little old granny here, who has seen her grandson 
and now her dear son as well taken away, and for 
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years has been bedridden herself, suffering severe pain. 
She said to me: “Every day I beg the dear Lord to 
come and take me, and still he doesn’t come!’ If the 
poor soul should be told that there is no God, but only 
a cruel chance that makes her suffer so, wouldn’t she 
dash her head to pieces against the wall? My friend, 
give the people more inward strength first—else they 
will not be able to endure your teaching. 

Yes indeed, I long to talk with you, just because 
questions like these that affect our poor, beloved fellow 
creatures make my heart heavy. For myself, I will fight 
my way through. 

Our old house is acquiring again its lovely green 
cloak of wild vines; wallflowers and diclytra bloom in 
front of the windows, and the starlings are bustling 
about. One is so grateful for the sweet spring —Do 
things go well with you too? 

Faithfully, 
Your Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 6. 6. 1899 


Dear Lapy—Today at last I have received the second 
volume of my Kunstformen der Natur, and I hasten 
to send it to you, together with the first. I hope that 
these delicate “hidden beauties of nature’ will give 
you pleasure; perhaps too they will furnish you with 
new patterns for that delicate handiwork, in which 
feminine skill competes so successfully with our glori- 
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ous Mother Nature. ‘For the nature of women is so 
closely akin to art!”’ 

I enclose for your reading the book of a former 
English theologian, which I read with unusual interest 
during the winter while I was preparing my Weltrat- 
sel. I shouldn’t dare recommend this notorious gospel 
of unbelief to you to read, if I didn’t know that you 
are one of those rare people to whom the “pure wine 
of truth” is all-important. Saladin is sometimes rather 
blunt and unceremonious; but I understand his ani- 
mosity against the “cultural lies’ of the present. 

Our Jena sparkles now in her most gorgeous spring 
finery. It would be pleasant if you could arrange your 
visit soon. Then we could discuss your misgivings too 
in detail, a thing that is hardly possible in writing. 

With cordial greetings, 
Your E. H. 


Altenhausen, 11. 6. 1899 


My DEAR PROFESSOR*—I hope soon to be able to ex- 
tend to you personally my thanks for your splendid 
Kunstformen der Natur. 1 am going to visit my mat- 
ried sister in Saxony this very week. I could choose 
my road so as to take in Jena as a side-trip. Would it 
be possible for me to spend a few hours with you on 
Saturday? I am curious to know whether our meeting 
face to face will result in disappointment or pleasant 
surprise. In any case, I am looking forward to it with 
all my heart. 
Your grateful Pupil. 
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Jena, 13. 6. 1899 
Dear Lapy—Your news fills me with genuine joy. I 
have wanted for so long to make my dear pupil’s per- 
sonal acquaintance. There is something in what Goethe 
says: “The greatest happiness of mortals lies in per- 
sonality alone.” 

For the rest, you have chosen the day for your visit 
here with the prophetic gift of a sibyl, as next Satur- 
day is the most important academic holiday of the year 
as well as the on/y day on which you could see me in 
official regalia (with decorations, etc., obligatory!!). 
I am drawing up for you at once (with a plea for 
your gracious approval) a short program of my “‘spe- 
cial (privatissime!) festivities’: 9-11:30, Exercises at 
the Institution; 11:45, Walk to the Aula, and 12-1, 
Academic Celebration; 1-3, Luncheon and Rest; 3-5, 
Inspection of my Collection of Pictures; 5-7, Walk in 
the Forest; 7-10, Enjoyment of the Woods, the View 
and Grilled Sausages on the Spot; 10-10:30, Descent 
through the Woods by Torchfire and Moonlight. 

Since, unhappily, I cannot invite you to my house, 
I am glad at least to be able to transmit to you the 
request of my friends that you stay with them. My poor 
wife’s state of health has grown worse again in the 
course of the last fourteen days, so that she is now com- 
pletely tied to her bed. 

In the eager hope of a beautiful day, 

Your “old Schoolmaster.” 
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At the Depot L., 19. 6. 1899 


My DEAR TEACHER—The charm of the personal being 
lifted, you may possibly feel some uneasiness at the 
thought of having given me so much of your conf- 
dence. I should like to relieve you of any such feeling 
by my assurance that what was said between us will 
remain yours and mine alone, and that you have simply 
grown far dearer to me in consequence. These two days 
will always be memorable ones for me. 


Your Franziska. 


Jena, 19. 6. 1899 
My DEAR FRANZISKA—From the depths of my heart I 
thank you for the two memorable days that brought 
me the happiness of your personal acquaintance. With 
your subtle feminine powers of observation, you must 
surely have perceived from my awkward behavior how 
completely your kind visit upset the ordinary com- 
posure of my prosaic existence—the radiance of a sweet 
spring fairy who brings fragrant blossoms to the dun- 
geon of a poor, lonely captive. 
Do you know the magnificent marble group of the 
“Chained Prometheus” in the National Gallery at Ber- 
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lin? I have always regarded the sweet daughters of 
Oceanus, who lavish comfort and consolation on the 
suffering Light-Bringer, with a peculiarly grateful 
emotion. 

I cherish the hope that your dear “first visit” will 
be followed by many others. 

Your, faithful 
| Ernst H. 
P.S. I am not sending this letter off today, because I 


want to hold it till you notify me of your arrival at 
Castle S. 


Castle S., 21. 6. 1899 


My bEAR ProFessor*-—I am writing for two reasons: 
first, because I am worried, lest my visit may have been 
too much for you who are so used to being alone; and 
second, because I want to thank you once more for 
all the kindness and friendliness you showed me. I am 
well aware that not all the gratitude is on my side, but 
that I too was fortunate enough to be able to give you 
something—if only by making it possible for the lonely 
man to feel himself zot lonely for a few hours. Yet by 
far the greater gift came from you. Your manner of 
listening to and answering my questions, and the way 
in which you gave me your confidence were so mag- 
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nanimous and beautiful that I shall never be able to 
thank you. 

Writing doesn’t go well today. The memory of our 
meeting is still too much on my mind. Let me know by 
card, I beg of you, that things are going well with you. 

Faithfully and gratefully, 
Your Franziska Altenhausen. 


Jena, 23. 6. 1899 

Friday Morning 

My pDEAR Lapy*—From the note I have just received 

from you I learn to my delight that you have reached 

your magnificent woodland castle safely. I hope you 

will enjoy the idyllic charm of that still untouched 
region during these lovely days of the solstice. 

Since you are interested in my new philosophical 
work, I am taking the liberty of sending you the seven 
forms just printed for perusal at your convenience. 

With many thanks once more for your kind visit, I 
femain 

With sincere respect, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ernst Haeckel. 


Friday Afternoon 

My DEAR FRIEND—I hardly know whether I may still 

call you so, since the letter I received from you today 

addresses me again ceremoniously as Hochverehrter 
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Herr Professor, though on Sunday I begged you to do 
me the favor of calling me simply, ‘Dear Friend.” For 
that is what I hope to be and remain under all cir- 
cumstances—and in any case, I beg it of you as a gift 
that would be very precious to me. 

You cannot imagine, my dear Franziska, how happy 
I have been made by the two days spent with you. Our 
frank and honest discussion of so many of the serious 
problems presented by life and knowledge has brought 
us so close together that, to me at least, your friendly 
sympathy with my spiritual life and aspirations will 
always remain a cherished possession. It happens so 
rarely that the lonely truth-seeker, whose thorny road 
is beset with trouble and conflict of every kind, en- 
counters such a piece of good fortune. That is why I 
thank you for it with all my heart. 

You probably need no assurance that I regard every- 
thing said between us on the 17th and 18th as the 
sacred treasure of our most intimate souls. I know, my 
dear, dear Franziska, that you understand me per- 
fectly, and that makes me happy. 

Always your faithful 
E.H: 


Castle S., 25. 6. 1899 

My DEAR, DEAR FRIEND—Did the salutation in my last 

letter grieve you? Let me confess. I had given you so 
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much when I was with you—so contrary to my usual 
habit—that I was afraid you yourself might have 
thought it strange. And besides, I didn’t trust myself 
altogether—my heart was still too soft with the mem- 
ory of the hours I had spent with you—my pen might 
have run away with me. Therefore the Hochgeehrter 
Herr Professor, that from now on shall be buried for- 
ever. Is that right? 

My thoughts are with you daily—I even wanted to 
send you a letter in diary form. But then I remembered 
your telling me that you wouldn’t write often, and so 
I was afraid of becoming a nuisance—thus did reason 
restrain the heart with an iron hand. Now I must 
laugh at myself. I read in your words that our meeting 
meant as much to you as it did to me, and that I may 
come to my friend always without timidity. We are 
both lonely people, hungry for some one who under- 
stands what rests in our inmost hearts, what cannot 
always be expressed in words. That is probably the 
explanation of this irresistible and inexplicable en- 
chantment that draws us together. 

My sincere thanks for the proof sheets—overwhelm- 
ing evidence of your confidence in me. I should like to 
finish the Saladin before beginning them. Tears some- 
times come to my eyes, and I clench my fists because 
he is so bitter. It sounds sometimes as though he 
wanted to slake his thirst for vengeance. The poor 
man has certainly never had a mother to whom religion 
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was dear, else he would say the same thing differently, 
less crudely. 

I must stop—my sister is waiting for me. But I had 
to write you today because I wanted to efface the im- 
pression of my last letter. Perhaps I shall keep a kind 
of diary for you now; it will probably be a fine jumble 
of all kinds of pictures, thoughts, questions and so on— 
but that won’t matter, will it? It will still be a visit 
to my lonely Prometheus. 

I give you my hand in devotion, my dear, dear one. 

Your Franziska. 


Jena, 27. 6. 1899 


My DEAR FRANZISKA—My fervent thanks for the heart- 
warming balm lavished in her letter by the gracious 
Oceanid upon the lonely, chained Prometheus. How 
eagerly I am already looking forward to the pages of 
your diary! 

I come to you today with an urgent appeal. Dear 
Franziska, we still have so much to exchange, so much 
to tell each other, that you must not neglect the oppor- 
tunity afforded by your return journey, but must make 
the trip again by way of Jena. There are so many 
curious things waiting for you in my collections that 
you didn’t get a chance to see when you were here 
before. Your “‘old teacher’’ promises to perform his 
duties more faithfully at this second strictly private 
showing than he did at the first. Then too I should like 
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to show you the classic spots of Weimar and the Wart- 
burg, The best thing would be for you to come here 
for a whole week to work—I should have a table 
placed for you in the library with a microscope. Then 
too you could practice drawing from nature, aid I 
should introduce you with special joy to the satisfying 
art of water-colors. But at least you must stay for my 
three free days (Saturday to Monday). 

So far as 1 know, you are planning to return about 
the middle of July. My patron, the Duke, has invited 
me to his castle in the woods from July 15th to 17th. 
Fortunately, the date is not yet definite and, whatever 
happens, I shall of course avoid any conflict with your 
visit. 

I beg of you, dearest friend, say yes. They would be 
such festive days for me! 

A greeting and handclasp from 

Your faithful Ernst H. 


Jena, 28. 6. 1899 
My DEAR FRANZISKA—I have already grown s0 ac- 
customed to confessing everything to my friend that 
I shall not keep from you even the disagreeable hap- 
penings cf the past week. My poor heart has never 
heen good for much—neither anatomically, since its 
muscies and nerves have been weak and highly igricable 
from youth—nor physiologically, since it has gradually 
grown brittle in the course of life's difficult harcle. Now 
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the bright ray of happiness that pierced it on the occa- 1 
sion of your memorable visit of June 17th and 18th 
must have caused the stupid thing to grow completely 
rebellious. For it began to pound so violently that for y 
a week I have been able neither to work nor sleep . 
properly. There is only one remedy for this stupid 
“palpitation”—and that a homeopathic one. Come 
again as soon as you can, and stay as long as you can. 
That is now the dearest wish of 

Your faithful friend, 

E. H. 


Castle S., 1. 7. 1899 


My DEAR FRIEND—I have to thank you for two letters. 
The first one moved me deeply by its appeal, the other 
caused me much anxiety. Yes, I will come to you! 
For the present, I plan to leave here on Friday, the 
14th. How long I can stay with you depends on Mama’s 
commands. But she knows nothing yet of the new Jena 
plans, and shall learn of them only after I reach home 
—there can be no question of concealment. 

I wonder whether either of us will be calm enough 
to return completely to the old relationship of teacher 
and pupil?—chi lo sa! First of all, we must have an 
exhaustive talk about ourselves—we must be clear in 
our minds about this swiftly sealed friendship of ours, 
and establish it still more firmly and unequivocally. I 
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need this, if I am to surrender myself completely and 
joyfully. How strange that we have found each other! 
How much my first letter has to answer for! 

My diary for you has come to nothing. I have thrown 
its beginnings into the stove in disgust. Once and for 
all, my nature isn’t suited to diaries—they force one 
too far into the emotional life. Deep and warm as my 
feelings are, I find it impossible to indulge in comments 
on them—it is likely to result in an unhealthy sentimen- 
tality that I detest. 

I am reading the proof sheets of your new book 
with the greatest interest, and rejoice in the clear, 
analytical mind that deals unsparingly with its oppo- 
nents, unsparingly with all illusions, unsparingly with 
its own dear ego and leads me easily and surely along 
the steep road to knowledge. There are many isolated 
points, to be sure, that I should like different—less ag- 
gressive, more coolly matter-of-fact. If I could only sit 
beside your desk and go through it with you chapter 
by chapter, page by page! 

I am sending along with this greeting many good, 
kind thoughts. 


Your Franziska. 


Jena, 1. 7. 1899 

My BELOVED FRIEND—Today is the birthday of my 

dear mother, who will live forever in my heart—a 
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glorious woman, to whose training—loving as it was 
strict—I am chiefly indebted for the development of my 
character and my indefatigable sense of duty. To the 
end of her long life she took the liveliest interest in 
all my experiences, subjective and objective, and with 
the truest mother-love helped me bear all the heavy, 
bitter burdens to which I have been condemned by a 
cruel fate since the death of my passionately-loved 
first wife. How I thank her for it! 

Why do I tell you this, my dear Franziska? Because 
I feel infinite trust in you and complete confidence in 
your profound understanding, and because in our frank 
interchange of thought I find that highest happiness 
that in all my life only two feminine souls have af- 
forded me—my dear mother and my first wife whom I 
shall never forget. 

In the first lines that you wrote me after that mem- 
orable Sunday, you said: ‘““The charm of the personal 
being lifted ——” I prefer to say: ‘“The charm of the 
personal having dawned upon us!’’ Because from the 
moment when our two blond Germanic personalities 
confronted each other on the morning of June 17, 
and looked into each other’s true blue eyes, I knew 
that our souls were near akin. Let us hold fast all our 
lives long to that strange “irresistible and inexplicable 
enchantment that draws us together”! 

With heartfelt greetings, 
Your Ernst. 
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Castle S., 2. 7. 1899 


My DEAR FRIEND—These are such significant words 
that you write me, giving and—demanding so much 
that I feel quite grave. You have such immeasurable 
faith in me—may my weak hands succeed in holding 
your great gift securely. You are right—I too believe 
that I really understand you—your whole personality 
with its lucid intelligence in quest of austere truth, with 
its artistic taste, and its passionate heart straining to- 
ward the ideal. I want and hope to be able to give this 
poor, restless, lonely heart that has had to struggle 
through so much alone, something to make it calmer 
and happier. 

But for that very reason it must be my firm endeavor 
to preserve tranquillity of outlook for us both—since, 
my dear friend, you are a man of impulse and an ex- 
travagant idealist. We must tread our path of friend- 
ship so that it leads us both to what is highest and best, 
and so that we need never reproach ourselves with 
having starved another because of it. Our first care 
must always be your poor wife, whom fate has so 
sorely tried. We must do nothing, to hear of which 
would wound her. I want always to be able to look 
up to you! 

I have been giving much thought to all this during 
the last few days. I have already tried to put it down 
in a letter, but the characters wouldn’t obey me. But 
after your letter of today I must write it to you, and 
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when we meet we must discuss it very seriously—then 
nothing shall remain between us that is obscure or 
shadowy. Those who wish to travel so difficult a path 
as that of true friendship must have light and truth 
above everything. 

A week from Saturday—perhaps even from Friday— 
I shall come to Jena and shall be able to stay two or 
three days. Mama would like best to have me at home 
by Saturday, and I know that this renewed visit to you 
is going to cause her much anxiety—but I must en- 
dure that. 

I give you my hand in constancy. 

Your Franziska. 


Jena, 4. 7. 1899 
My DEAR FRANZISKA—Your good letter has moved me 
to so many grave reflections that it is impossible for 
me to tell you in a letter all that agitates my heart. 
That can be done only by word of mouth. You are 
right, my dear friend. I am a fearful “idealist,” and 
have myself to blame if, by broad daylight, our cruelly 
prosaic life often reveals reality to me in a guise quite 
different from that with which my overwhelming imag- 
ination and volcanic spirit deluded me by the poetic 
glow of moonlight. I thank you for your good, fine 
words, reminding me of the self-control I must prac-. 
tice, and the sacred duties that we always owe to our 
near and dear ones. 
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Above all, I thank you today for the sacrifice you 
are making in coming to Jena for three days on your 
return trip. These days will be so priceless to me, that 
I earnestly entreat you not to allow their curtailment. 
So I hope you will be here by the afternoon of Friday, 
the 14th. 

Weeks ago I announced my annual lecture before 
our Natural Science Society for that evening, and when 
you wrote me that you might come on Friday, I first 
had the insane desire that you should hear my lecture. 
But that would be quite impossible, for I should be 
constantly staring, hypnotized, at the place where my 
friend was sitting. The lecture shall therefore be post- 
poned, for I do not wish to lose any of the precious 
hours you bestow upon me. 

Today I am sending you all the sheets of the Welt- 
ratsel that have been set thus far, and beg you to read 
them with unsparing criticism, to underline everything 
at which you take offense and to write your comments 
in the margin. I am afraid there are many sentences 
of which you will not approve at all, and that you will 
especially condemn the harshness of tone, wherein, 
alas! I often approach Saladin. This must be attributed 
simply to the bitterness with which all my spiritual 
sufferings have filled me. Since that frightful blow of 
destiny that snatched my beloved young wife from 
me, thereby shattering life’s rosy young dream, I have 
often cried out with Saladin: ‘““You understand, O God, 
how to transform earth into hell!” 
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All my thoughts are now centered on the three high 


holidays that my Franziska is giving me. 
Your faithful Ernst H. 


Castle S., 8. 7. 1899 


My DEAR FRIEND—Even before you asked for my criti- 
cism, I had already plunged eagerly into your work, 
and now I am adorning the printers’ proofs with mar- 
ginal notes. 

The very first chapter of the new sheets put me into 
a desperate state of mind—it took me many hours to 
recover from their effect. There is a difference when 
I read Saladin’s caustic, exaggerated, often cruel at- 
tacks against the Christian religion, and when my 
friend, associating himself with this Saladin, calls the 
belief that my mother esteems her dearest possession 
a superstition from which we must be delivered, and 
so on. You know that you are dealing with a clear- 
thinking woman who does not permit herself to be 
deceived by the cultural lies of the present, and who 
can no longer call herself a Christian. But I regard pure 
Christianity (only that!) as highly as possible, and 
even believe that its true followers are happier and 
better because of it than we are. 

Wherever you discuss your science and its practical 
effects, your book seems to me admirably lucid. Your 
remarks about state and church, your retrospect of the 
developments of the nineteenth century are unsurpass- 
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able. But as soon as your own spiritual or emotional 
life is involved, I miss the scholar’s cool objectivity— 
I could wish for more reserve and more justice. I have 
tried to place myself entirely in your position, and ] 
concede that a great deal that you say against Chris- 
tianity, and religion generally, is not without justifica- 
tion. But much that you say breathes such a mordant, 
scathing derision that I would give a great deal to be 
able to soften the sentences. By this method you will 
convince no one who holds an opinion different from 
yours, but simply call forth resistance and clamor; 
whereas a simple, matter-of-fact statement—without 
any acid accessories—would have a much stronger 
effect. 

In the same way I miss objectivity in much that you 
say about your doctrine. You are, my friend, as great 
an enthusiast and idealist as any other prophet who 

considers his faith the only one that beatifies. I admire 
this idealism and faith in your teaching, but I cannot 
share it unreservedly. The priceless treasure hidden in 
true Christianity is its ennobling influence on spiritual 
and moral life. You give mankind a religion of reason, 
you satisfy his understanding, but the heart is sent 
empty away. Yet the average man needs a moral prop 
that is stronger than mere reason, and in my opinion 
there will always be these people who need faith in a 
guiding providence, in the supernatural—whether it 
be the Christian or some other faith. Yet your cosmic 
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philosophy will certainly continue to gain ground 
among the clearsighted and the strong. As I have 
already written you: “It is a doctrine for the strong, 
not for the weak.” 

You will perhaps be angry with me because of what 
I have said today. But you asked me for unsparing 
criticism, and when a man like you wishes to hear my 
opinion, he shall have it plainly. 

I want very much to discuss these things with you 
more thoroughly and fundamentally, for they concern 
what was once my holy of holies—and yours too! 

I will arrive at Jena Friday afternoon. 

Your Franziska. 


Jena, 10. 7. 1899 


D. Fr.—The news that you will arrive Friday after- 
noon has just come and fills me with unspeakable joy. 
Now I should like to propose to you something de- 
lightful—that instead of coming straight through to 
Jena, you leave the train at Papiermithle—a charming 
spot—a lonely mill in the midst of a glorious wooded 
valley. It is true that you will have to wait an hour 
for me there—I can’t come earlier since I have a lecture 
between 12 and 1. But the garden of the mill will 
afford you a delightful resting-place after the fatigues 
of your journey. Then at about 9 we will take the train 
for Jena. If you agree to this plan, a very brief reply 
will suffice. I will come in that case, whatever the 
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weather. Pray to Jupiter and Helios for a sunny 
afternoon. 
Till we meet in the pastoral forest, 
Your “old Schoolmaster.” 


Gotha, 17. 7. 1899 
Evening 


Mir auch schlug die Scheidestunde, 
Reisst mich los von diesem Bunde, 
Dem sich Herz und Sinn verwebt. 
Nach dem Scheiden kommt das Meiden, 
Und was bittrer ist von beiden, 
Weiss nur der, der es erlebt.1 


Still completely under the enchantment of our day 
at Wartburg and the pain of our parting, I sit alone in 
my room and think ceaselessly of my friend. 

There is something vast and sacred about grief when 
it is allowed to remain pure, when no drop of bitter- 
ness or gall, no qualms of conscience mingle with it. 
Then Sorrow lays its great, quiet hand on our hearts 
and says to us: “Be quiet, mortal! What I have to do 
within you will only make you greater and better!” 

I observed my dear friend’s face more than once 
today without his knowing it, and was distressed to see 


+The hour of parting strikes for me too, 
Tearing me loose from this tie 

Into which heart and senses have been knitted. 
After parting comes renunciation, 

And which is the bitterer of the two 

Only he who has endured them knows. 
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how mournful an aspect his ordinarily pleasing features 
can assume. Most earnestly I beseech him to seal a pact 
with Lady Hope, and to look life gladly in the eye— 
one way or another, there are always golden gifts 
stored up for us in her Horn of Plenty. 

I do not wish—nor am I able—to thank my friend 
for these precious days—neither of us knows which 
was the giver and which the taker since we both gave 
our souls. 

Of my nostalgia I say nothing. I want to play the 
role of the strong one to: my great, tender child—the 
one to whom you may unburden your heart and who 
will console you. And so I bid you farewell for today, 
lest the tears dim my clear sight. 

In love and loyalty, 
Your Franziska. 


Jena, 18. 7. 1899 


My DEAREST “CHARLOTTE”: *—“A few drafts from 
the chalice of love compensate her for a life full of 
care!” J have never felt so keenly the truth of those 
words of our greatest poet—as in the last few days 
these memorable, highest holidays of my life’s evening 
that you, sweet love, have given me. I thank you a 
thousand times. You have revived my courage that had 
been laid low, and in the four days of your second visit 
have given me four years of inward happiness. 

When I said good-bye to you yesterday at the depot 

*In this letter Haeckel uses the intimate “Du” for the first time. 
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in Gotha, you could probably see how bitterly hard 
the parting was for me. At Erfurt I almost changed to 
the oncoming train, so that I might spend another 
happy evening with you. How enchanting was our 
bridal journey yesterday! And how our good Mother 
Nature did everything possible to make a classic idyl 
of our four happy days! And how loyally she was 
assisted by her charming daughter, Art! 

Today my blissful heart is sunning itself too com- 
pletely in sweet memories of our souls’ profound inter- 
change to permit me to work—the six unlucky printers’ 
proofs still lie unfinished as they have been lying for 
six days—a thing impossible to my customary conscien- 
tiousness. The next few days will be frightful—this 
dissipation! Tomorrow I shall try not to think of you 
(2??). Then the day after tomorrow I shall write to 
our charming fellow traveler, Franziska von Alten- 
hausen. 

How gay was our ride in the D-train yesterday, when 
our friend Haeckel would have drained the wineglass 
you had poisoned with your lovely water-lilies. If he 
had, the poor fellow—who seems inextricably en- 
tangled in your Circean magic—would soon have made 
the best possible end. 

You will laugh at the “great child,” my sweet love, 
who prattles such mad nonsense. He is probably still 
suffering from the hypnotic influence of the moon, at 
which he stared for hours yesterday during his lonely 
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ride home. Next time you shall have a sensible letter. 
For today, only a sweet kiss and a clasp of the hand. 
“Indissolubly,” 
Your faithful “Wolfgang.” 


Jena, 19. 7. 1899 
My BELOVED FRIEND 1—Shortly after ‘“Wolfgang” had 
sent you his first word yesterday after his return from 
our delightful Wartburg trip, your greeting with its 
verse of “parting and renunciation” arrived, that seemed 
to have been written straight from my bleeding heart. 
How grateful I am to you, dear Franziska, for sharing 
my soul’s lonely life. From now on it will never be 
lonely again, since I know that a faithful, sensitive, 
high-hearted woman tarries beside me, who in the 
depths of her soul understands my strange personality 
that has been so little understood. Isn’t it curious how 
often, in those six happy days, our thoughts developed 
at the same instant in our brains, and were expressed 
at the same instant and in the same form? 

And isn’t it a pity that two highly-gifted mortals, so 
surely created for each other, should be kept so far 
apart by barriers of age and class, circumstance and 
“propriety”? Nevertheless, your “great child’ will take 
example by his splendid Muse, and look bravely into 
the future’s veiled eyes, even though the glimmer of 
hope is very faint. 

Today I worked from morning till evening, and 

*Haeckel returns to the formal mode of address, “Sie.” 
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finished at least four of the six unfinished proofs. As I 
worked, a gracious, wise and gentle friend stood ever 
by my side, and struck out all the ugly places where 
my bitterness and resentment against a stern fate had 
dictated harsh and wounding words to my pen. If these 
important chapters are now to be printed in a form 
substantially softened and improved, they will owe it 
chiefly to the severe and well-merited censure of my 
faithful colleague in philosophy. Very special thanks 
for your unreserved criticism! 

Lenbach doesn’t expect me now till the end of Oc- 
tober. So I have changed my plans, and will go to 
Montblanc before the Corsican trip—it is now espe 
cially that I need what is grandest and most sublime 
in nature, to regain my soul’s utterly lost equilibrium 
—I wonder if we can see each other once more before 
then? How I long for it! But then the fresh, bitter 
parting! I leave the decision wholly to the good judg- 
ment of my wise and noble friend. 

Wolfgang would like best to write to Charlotte 
every day—but I have forbidden it. 

A grateful kiss on your dear, delicate hand, that in 
six unforgettable days has given so much that is good 
and lovely to this poor struggling heart! 

Your old (rejuvenated!) Ernst. 


Altenhausen, 21. 7. 1899 


My DEAR, DEAR FRIEND—Perhaps you have already 
been expecting a letter from me and are reproaching me 
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as heartless. But when your first dear greeting came, 
I couldn’t make up my mind to write—this Wolf- 
gangian “Epistle of Love” from my “great child” 
needed supplementing. I wanted first to feel the assur- 
ance that what I had given him in these recent memo- , 
table days had fallen on “fine, good” ground. That 
priceless assurance was given me by yesterday’s letter, 
in every word of which I could read honor and respect 
for the beloved woman. Now I have received both 
from my dear friend—love and honor—those two most 
glorious pearls for a chaste woman, and I thank you | 
for them from the bottom of my heart. 
You write: “Isn’t it a pity that two highly-gifted 
mortals, so surely created for each other, should be 
kept so far apart by barriers of age and class, circum- 
stance and ‘propriety’? May I correct you once more? 
Neither age nor class nor “‘propriety’’ keeps us apart, 
but simply and solely the grave-eyed goddess, Duty, 
whose constant companion is Loyalty. Let us patiently 
abide whatever manifold and difficult tasks the great 
goddess demands of her children. Since we shall take 
the steep path hand in hand, it will not be too difficult. 
I am sending you today a description of our “‘six 
unforgettable days’ —the story of the evolution of the 
league between two souls! You will probably feel the 
absence of any very profound examination of my emo- 
tions, but I don’t like to talk much about them. 
My dear Mama took my travel adventures very 
kindly, and I am thankful to have succeeded in trans- 
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forming her anxiety with regard to the wicked “mate- 
rialist’”’ into friendly interest in the great man. I told 
her a great deal—the depths naturally remained 
untouched. 

I am glad for my friend that he has decided on the 
trip to Switzerland. But you mustn’t climb Montblanc 
—that wouldn’t be good for your heart. In general, I 
have a very serious and urgent appeal to make to my 
friend—no overwork and no more overexertion. My 
friend must always bear in mind now that he has his 
life to preserve for me too. 

I hope that Goethe’s letters to Charlotte von Stein, 
that I am sending today to my friend “Wolfgang,” 
will be a welcome traveling companion. For me it is 
a book that gives endlessly, and yet it often makes me 
sad—how is it possible that such a deep, tender love 
should have ended so lamentably? 

Good-bye, my dear, dear one! I put my arm about 
your neck and kiss the forehead behind which dwell 
great, good thoughts. 

In constant devotion, 
Your Franziska. 
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STORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF A LOVE 
From Me for Him 


The famous Ernst Haeckel, who ordinarily disposes 
of the larger part of his voluminous correspondence by 
means of the famous blue note of excuse, had already 
been corresponding with the obscure girl for a year 
and a quarter, and gradually—unknown to ourselves— 
a warmer note had crept quietly into our letters, when 
a kind fate at last gave me the opportunity of making 
the personal acquaintance of my “gentleman cor- 
respondent.” 

I expected to find an old man so completely buried 
in his science as to leave no room for any warm, human 
feelings. Nevertheless, my heart pounded when, on 
the morning of June 17th, I ascended the steps of his 
Institution and had myself announced by the old 
famulus. With a courteous bow he led me into his 
master’s sanctuary—a bare, dreary room, furnished 
with big tables and bookcases, chairs and the plainest 
kind of sofa—and then I confronted the man who was 
to acquire such tremendous, all-transforming sig- 
nificance in my life. 

The feeling of embarrassment vanished after the first 
two minutes—if it was even two minutes before I had 
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taken off my hat and veil and was sitting before his 
desk—that roughly finished, plainest of all pieces of 
furniture—to examine some new pages of the mag- 
nificent Kunstformen der Natur, while my “highly hon- 
ored Professor’ sat enthroned on the seat beside me, 
and showed me all sorts of beautiful things with his 
good, big hands—that bear the stamp of heavy toil 
but create, at the same time, an impression of great- 
ness (I attach much importance to the character of 
these “‘servants of our soul”). I want to confess here 
that I soon noticed how my visit agitated the great 
scholar—his hands trembled slightly when he wished 
to show me something. That gave me a feeling of 
assurance. I could talk to him as to an intimate friend. 

I can say little about the first two days. When for 
the first time you see an overwhelmingly beautiful 
landscape, you have so much to do to “absorb into 
yourself” the general impression, and ‘“‘to make it your 
own,” that the details escape you. I think with pleasure 
of the celebration at the Aula, where I sat bravely 
among the professors’ wives, though a “monitor- 
professor” wanted to show me to another place; with 
still greater pleasure of the evening’s stroll to the little 
rural mill, where we met the “monitor-professor’” with 
his young wife, and joined them. At a plain table on 
the green lawn we supped, ate ham sandwiches, drank 
beer with them and shared fraternally in the last of the 
famous Thuringian grilled sausages. A little orchestra 
played simple songs; friendly, happy people sat around 
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us; here and there a Bengal light was set off—fate 
inaugurated the grave symphony of our lives with a 
lovely idyl. 

Tt was contrived, however, that dark sounds should be 
woven into it even on this first day through the 
painful impression I received in H.’s house before we 
started on our walk, when I was privileged to admire 
there his beautiful, half-finished water-colors. How 
painfully I was affected by the dead silence in this great 
man’s home! I had to walk on tiptoe when I wanted to 
see the view from his balcony. We might talk only in 
whispers to one another lest his wife and daughter 
should be alarmed, and I saw how he trembled in- 
wardly lest his poor, sick daughter should be frightened 
by a glimpse of me. I was so very tired and asked, when 
we had finished looking at the pictures, whether I 
might wait below in the drawing room, till he had 
made himself ready for the walk. But even that was 
denied me, and I had to wait for him on the street in 
front of the house—a homeless home, pervaded by 
the spirit of loneliness! I had to struggle with myself 
for a long time before I could subdue this impression, 
and what affected me most painfully was the grave, 
simple fashion in which H. spoke of it—a sign of the 
extent to which sorrow has become his faithful house- 
hold companion. 

How it came about that on the afternoon of the 
following day, sitting beside him on the sofa, I learned 
the story of his life—who can explain it? As little is 
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there any explanation of the fact that at parting my 
dear friend fell on my neck, and I allowed him—the 
first time in my life that I had given any man such 
evidence of my trust—to kiss me. With that our friend- 
ship was sealed. But if I examine my heart now to dis- 
cover how this strange thing came about, in all honesty 
I must say that it held neither desire nor hope—it beat 
wholly and warmly for my beloved friend, but it beat 
quietly and surely. 

Only the four weeks that followed at Castle S., and 
the amazing letters that revealed to me the inmost life 
of this strange man’s spirit awoke in me disquiet and 
longing. I struggled fiercely against them, yet waited 
impatiently for the time when I might be with him 
again on my way back. At the same time doubts arose 
in me as to whether this plan for a new meeting would 
not work an injury to him, his family and myself—I 
lived through some bad hours, and went to Jena, firmly 
resolved to give it a fair trial, and perhaps continue 
on my way the very next day. 

My friend had asked me to leave the train a few 
stations before Jena, near a small, picturesquely located 
mill, and to wait there for him. That is what I did. I 
left the train with the strangest mixture of conflicting 
thoughts. If my good mother and my relatives had 
known that their child, guarded ordinarily like some 
precious heirloom, was waiting in this lonely place of 
the most primitive character for a strange man in whose 
society she had been, up to then, for only two days, 
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they would have been transfixed with horror. For me, 
however, the situation had that special charm that 
every independent action—if it doesn’t go astray— 
bears within it. 

I was very tired from the journey and the air that 
was heavy with an approaching thunderstorm, but the 
little mill afforded not the tiniest resting-place. Finally, 
in his small private office the host cleared away all 
kinds of washbaskets and articles of clothing from his 
oilcloth-covered, most uncomfortable sofa, and there I 
lay among the coats and trousers that hung on the wall, 
and waited in vain for the strong coffee I had ordered 
that was to have refreshed me. Then, before a tiny, 
half-broken mirror, I made my toilette as well as I 
could, went myself to fetch washcloth and towel to 
wash my hands, took a bottle of lager beer under my 
arm for want of something better, and strolled across 
a large, dirty court—where an extremely pretty, bare- 
foot girl was cleaning out the stables—toward the large 
wooden veranda at the side. Light showers fell from 
time to time, the floor was covered with dirty streams 
of running water, on the tables and chairs lay scraps 
of paper and traces of former meals or drinking bouts 
—but near the arbor a clear spring murmured, and my 
eye was gladdened by the sight of lush green meadows, 
surrounded by the loveliest forest of foliage and fir 
trees. 

Then—a ringing, puffing, steaming! Slowly I climbed 
the loamy, soaking hill to the station and, halfway up, 
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saw my friend approaching me at a rapid pace. He was 
in the gayest of humors. He found everything beauti- 
ful—the arbor, the rain, the dirt, the picturesque dis- 
order. He had brought along mountains of shawls and 
air-cushions for me—a bottle of Rhine wine and a half 
bottle of champagne were unpacked from the big, black 
knapsack, his faithful old traveling companion. For 
the evening a trout supper was ordered from the host, 
who was gazing at us in astonishment. 

Then we wandered through the woods—a gorgeous 
road between lovely aisles of firs that radiated in all 
directions. The dear heavens, however, were in a high- 
spirited and playful mood, and poured their waters 
over us—gently at first, but then so furiously that only 
with the greatest difficulty did we reach the shelter of 
the hall again. But my great, good child allowed 
nothing to disturb his cheerfulness, joked with the la- 
borers seeking refuge, admired the view, and was so 
big and innocent in his happiness that not alone was 
the same gay spirit kindled in me, but all my foolish 
doubts and scruples vanished, and tranquilly I sur- 
rendered myself to the full enjoyment of the moment. 

So we sat together for a long time, chatting and 
jesting, or walked up and down on the porch, rap- 
turously breathing the aromatic woodland air, while 
with vigorous strokes the pretty girl mowed the damp 
meadow grass—an idyl. The trout supper was charm- 
ing, and as we ate, our beloved nature sent up fine 
white veils of mist, conjuring forth old tales and 
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legends—a magical world drew us close within its 
circle, and shortened for us also the ride in the prosaic 
coupé. 

When I arrived at the Institution the following 
morning, I found everything in confusion on my ac- 
count. A woman visiting these sacred, solemn rooms— 
something that had never happened before! The good 
old famulus seemed aware of it too, for he regarded 
me with a paternally friendly interest, and dragged 
out all kinds of the finest apparatus, while the young 
assistant arranged an abundance of material for the 
microscope. I saw many strange and splendid things, 
and felt very keenly how much divine Nature has to 
reveal to the privileged favorites to whom she opens 
her treasure chambers. A thousand blessings upon her! 

I can no longer tell with what those incomparable 
hours were filled, that they should have fled like light- 
ning. H., with his artist’s sense, led me from one thing 
to another; all kinds of gorgeous objects were piled 
mountain-high on the tables, bouquets of dark roses 
and violet clematis adorned the shelf over the desk— 
beauty and art wherever I looked, and my great, good 
friend beside me, his eyes shining with love and 
kindness. 

In the afternoon we rode to Dornburg. Through a 
woodland ravine we ascended to the castle—an ugly, 
square, yellow-plastered box. But what a view was 
unfolded before our delighted eyes, when the old, half- 
deaf guide led us to Goethe’s one-time room, and we 
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stood at the window and gave ourselves wholly to the 
magic of the hour. At our feet the lovely, winding 
river—murmuring its dulcet song, now sweetly in- 
gratiating, now sorrowfully plaintive. Since Goethe 
ceased to lean against the window, looking down on 
the valley, I wonder whether anyone has understood 
that song better than those two mortals—the great 
scholar with his artist’s soul and his child’s heart, 
jubilantly happy and desperately sad as only a child 
can be, and the quiet woman beside him?!—Slowly we 
descended to the valley, and came to the little garden 
of the inn, where an excellent eel had already been 
prepared for us, and H.'s fine Rhine wine was again 
brought forth from the beloved knapsack. That we 
drank alternately out of the same glass, like foolish 
children, goes without saying; and also that we were 
annoyed with the waiter who directed us to a coupé 
in which a young war-god was already sitting. 

Arrived at Jena, we sauntered for another half hour 
in the “Paradise by the River,” and here for the only 
time I shall touch upon what my friend will long since 
have missed in these lines—the “magic of the per- 
sonal.’” He shall know that I found it exquisite to be 
kissed by him, and that the white flower is not without 
fragrance. 

Of Sunday I will say only that it was a lovely, ardent 
summer’s day in my life. With a big bouquet of mag- 
nificent white water-lilies, I parted from my friend in 
the evening, after he had bestowed many more gifts 
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upon me out of his store of knowledge and art, and 
shown me all the treasures of his rich heart. 

The sun was shining its brightest next morning 
when, at the depot, I met my friend again. His light 
gray summer suit was most becoming so that everyone 
turned to look after his striking figure. We secured a 
compartment to ourselves, and it was here for the first 
time—quite spontaneously—that we used the intimate 
du to one another. At Weimar H. first showed me 
his old friend Preller’s frescoes; then we went to the 
Goethe house, where the little room in which he 
worked and died affected me more deeply than any- 
thing else. Never before had I felt Goethe's greatness 
so keenly as in these modest rooms where he created 
the magnificent pearls of German poetry. 

The D-train carried us toward Wartburg. We had 
both grown hungry, and my friend, in joyously prodi- 
gal mood, ordered gooseliver pasties. We sat in a 
corner of the dining-car. I had leisure to observe the 
faces of our various fellow travelers, to whom we our- 
selves were objects of the greatest interest. Later, two 
gentlemen who could find no seats at any other table, 
joined us—and now a pretty little incident occurred. 
I had placed my lovely water-lilies in my half-empty 
wineglass, that they might have special refreshment 
during the hot journey. H. sees this, his artist’s heart 
is thrilled, he reaches for the glass in order to drink 
from it—there sounds the indignant voice of one of 
our table companions: “Sir, don’t you know that that 
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is extremely dangerous?” Then followed an amusing 
verbal skirmish with the headstrong H., who insisted 
on ‘“‘committing suicide,” and the end of the story was 
that the prudent adviser learned H.’s name. Fiery red 
with joy, he jumped up and showered my friend with 
all manner of praise—he was a colleague from Breslau. 
There ensued a gay half hour, after which, shaking 
hands with our table companions, we took leave of 
them at Eisenach. 

And here at once a second episode occurred, which 
first startled and then greatly diverted me. I took a 
room, that I might freshen myself a little and rest for 
a moment. Without wasting a word, as though it were 
quite a matter of course, my “‘great, dear child” (I 
must really call him that once in a while) accompanied 
me quite innocently to the room, removed without more 
ado his light gray coat and his cuffs, washed face and 
hands in my washbasin and brushed hair and beard 
smooth in front of my mirror. Meanwhile I sat speech- 
less on the sofa, hatted and veiled, alternately button- 
ing and unbuttoning my gloves in my embarrassment 
and finally—I should have liked very much to give 
H. a decoration of the highest order for his touching 
childlikeness. I believe that only extraordinary people 
can be so extraordinarily simple and good, and at that 
moment we stood together on a high peak above 
mankind. 

Out of consideration for me H. took a carriage to 
the Wartburg, and so we rode toward the old castle 
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that is woven about with legend—the journey of a 
bridal pair. I felt so peaceful and glad at heart, and 
I believe everyone must have been able to see how 
happy I was, and how innocent and beautiful was my 
love for my dear friend. It was dreadful, though, to be 
dragged like herded animals through the passages and | 
rooms of the castle—it would have suited me better 
to sit in the magnificent old court of the castle, and 
allow the old days to take possession of me. So much M 
the lovelier was our excursion by foot up the valley, 
all the way through lofty forests and along green slopes. 

The thought of our parting was so constantly in my 
mind during this walk that I didn’t sufficiently appre- 
ciate all of nature’s beauty. Yet the wonderful “Drag- 
on’s Gorge,” as the conclusion of our excursion and 
of those happy days, left behind an indelible impres- 
sion. Often it seemed that the narrow path, winding 
between close, gloomy stone walls, had reached its end 
and that there was no longer a way out for the traveler, 
till suddenly a peaceful green valley disclosed itself to 
view. May the path of our life, whose course between 
the walls that hem it in we do not now see, lead also 
to quiet happiness and peace!— 

“Farewell, and feel that I know what thou art!” 

Franziska. 


Jena, 23. 7. 1899 


My DEAR FRIEND—At last the passionately awaited 
letter that frees me of my anxiety; and with it, as the 
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gracious gift of “my girl from far away,” the story of 
our six happy days, to whose quiet enjoyment I am 
looking forward “‘like a child,’ and the glorious lay- 
breviary of friendship that will shortly accompany me 
on my journey to the south. A thousand thanks for 
your love! Also for your marking of some of the pas- 
sages in the letters to Frau von Stein that are particu- 
larly applicable to our case. With wonderful sympathy 
you always discover in our greatest poet just those 
passages that have long been my favorites too. 

A week ago, at about this time, we stood beside each 
other in Goethe’s room on the Dornburg and looked 
down at the serpentine windings of my river of des- 
tiny, the companion of my life. How sweet was its 
murmuring sound, as we walked through Paradise 
along its banks, and our peaceful friend, the moon, 
filled woods and valley with misty splendor! Day for 
day, and hour for hour, I rehearse all the precious 
memories which the six short days of your gracious visit 
bestowed upon me. 

I will say nothing of the unhappy mood of these 
last five days since our separation. “Exulting to the 
very heavens’ alternated hourly with “plunged into 
mortal gloom,” the latter, alas! greatly preponderating. 
My poor, wild heart—sick now in a twofold sense— 
labors first too violently, then too feebly. I hope, how- 
ever, that it will gradually be quieted and find strength 
in my dear friend’s brave example. Your wonderful 
spirit, my dear Franziska, seems to me more and more 
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like the magic-mirror lake in Yellowstone Park, in 
whose motionless waters all objects are reflected, not 
alone with mathematical precision and truth, but with 
an inexplicable radiance as well, that makes apparent 
their inmost essence, as though transfigured. So in your 
correction of my “propriety” to “duty,” I find my best 
feelings purified and transfigured. 

Now two dreadful weeks lie before me—the last two 
that precede the end of the semester, when visits, re- 
ports, examinations (to me the most frightful of all 
duties), and such things accumulate. Besides, a moun- 
tain of unanswered letters (who is to blame for that?), 
the final proof sheets that still give me a good deal of 
trouble, and the preparation for the difficult lecture 
next Friday before the Natural Science Society, that 
had to be postponed from July 14th because of a dis- 
tinguished visit. Finally, the dreadful packing of boxes 
with instruments and books that I must send ahead of 
me beyond the Mediterranean. 

And with all this always the one thought: shall I see 
her once more before I go? I beg of you, answer this 
question that tortures me. And one other request. Will 
you embroider for me on the wallet I am sending you, 
that I always carry in my left breast pocket on my 
travels, (“on my heart!’”) the four initials of our 
names, E.F.A.H.? 

Farewell, my dearly beloved Franziska, and feel that 
I know what thou art. 

Your Ernst. 
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Did the greeting of wildflowers that I sent you yes- 
terday arrive moderately fresh? With each blossom that 
I picked I thought of you, and entrusted to each one 
an ardent greeting from your old friend to his sweet 
love. You will be able to feast for several days on 
such a profusion of greetings. 


Altenhausen, 25. 7. 1899 


My DEAR, DEAR FRIEND—Your longing, if measured 
by the profusion of flowers that arrived here in a state 
of exquisite freshness, must indeed have been very 
great. I picture you to myself, roaming the woods 
alone, your arms filled with blossoms, your eyes on 
the lookout for Flora’s lovely children, your yearning 
heart straying afar. It is the true and tender thought of 
an artist to appease his longing by plucking flowers, 
and I thank you a thousand times for the dear message 
that made my heart very heavy, yet glad at the 
same time. 

I have given much thought to your wish to see me 
again before you set out. It has started a difficult 
struggle within me too, since I long for my friend as 
he longs for me. Yet I may not consider myself in this 
quandary but only my friend and what is best for him, 
and I do zo? think it is for his best to meet me now, 
weak and ill as his heart at the moment is. I know that 
my presence just now cannot appease and tranquillize 
his heart, and that the fresh parting will only redouble 
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his longing. Therefore I beg of you, suppress the desire 
firmly and go to Switzerland as soon as possible. The 
sublime Alpine world—and then the three months’ 
trip, free of all imminent anxieties and professional 
duties—will have, if only because of the distance that 
separates us, a soothing and cheering effect upon you. 

Joyfully I have complied with your wish, and em- 
broidered on your wallet our initials framed in flowers 
of happiness. May they be an omen of good! 

Your lovely water-lilies are floating near me in an 
ancient bowl of my grandmother’s. Up to now, how- 
ever, only a single one has opened, and I am almost 
afraid that the others are going to hide their dear faces 
from me. They are probably longing to return to their 
home, and their present owner is no better. How have 
you been able in so short a time to charm such a feeling 
of warmth into my heart? Truly, if we were living in 
the Middle Ages I should believe in occult drafts. 
Who knows whether my dear wizard didn’t drop some- 
thing into the red cherry brandy, that makes it impos- 
sible for me to be rid of my longing for him! 

But jesting aside!—I absolutely cannot conceive that 
this marvelous discovery of each other can be due to 
blind chance. Why, of all the books advertised in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, must my attention be attracted 
just to yours?—so strongly attracted that I made in- 
quiries about it among other people, who happened to 
own that particular book and sent it to me. And why, 
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obeying an inexplicable impulse, did I have to write 
you, finding just the right words to awaken your inter- 
est and later your sympathy? How are these delicate, 
spiritual threads connected, that bind us so close? You 
tell me that you have been courted by innumerable 
women—how many of them must have been younger 
and prettier than I!—perhaps more intelligent too— 
and yet the final mysterious X, without which the heart 
can never be approached, was lacking. 

And even if your answer to that is: ‘Dear Franziska, 
all this is easily explained by the construction of our 
bodies, by predispositions and hereditary transmis- 
sions,” then I assure you that for me that is much more 
unnatural and difficult to believe than the idea of a 
great, all-encompassing Being, from whom, in the final 
analysis, diverge all the threads of the manifold and 
intricate texture. How these threads are knotted and 
tied, it is not the business of mortals to know, but 
there is a hand that guides them. Dear friend, your 
whole story of evolution, so well conceived, so clearly 
and wonderfully constructed on the solid basis of the 
knowledge of nature, bewitches me. I believe in it, and 
I believe gladly too in all the conclusions that have 
been drawn from it. But beyond the first spontaneous 
generation is something that we cannot explain—it 
speaks to us when we look into each other's eyes, it 
stands behind us at birth and death, it is too great for 
us tO grasp its essence, but it is in us and around us, 
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and you too, my friend, believe in it. ‘Call it fortune, 
heart, love, God! I have no name for it. Feeling is 
everything. The name is an empty sound.” 
In faith, 
Your Franziska. 
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Altenstein Castle, 4. 8. 1899 


DEAREST FRIEND—This morning I arrived here for the 
visit that had to be postponed three weeks ago because 
of a distinguished visitor to Jena, and was most gra- 
ciously welcomed by the Duke and his wife, who are 
equally well-disposed toward me. I need not recount 
to you with what sensations I watched, as I rode, all 
the details of our blissful trip of July 17th flash 
past me. 

The whole day here was delightful—only you were 
lacking to make it a day of perfect sunshine. A very 
gay luncheon, and in the afternoon a pleasant trip to 
a beautiful shooting lodge. The Baroness herself drove 
me—you might have been jealous!! At the lodge we 
met the Duke’s brother-in-law and the latter’s son, who 
had been a student at Jena, both very nice—intelligent 
and highly cultured. There was a lively discussion of 
Weltratsel that lasted three hours—almost a private 
lecture. I took fire—you would have been proud of 
your old teacher; the fellow looked excellent in the 
well-known light gray summer suit, and found a new 
admirer in the charming young Princess (how vain!). 

I have princely quarters here—what would I give 
to have you share it all with me! Altenstein is scenically 
a jewel—situated in the center of the most magnificent 
beech and oak forest. There is a park with green young 
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meadows, where roes and stags graze, and rare pheas- 
ants and peacocks spread their gorgeous plumage; a 
plashing fountain in front of my bay window, and my 
beloved violet clematis at the bright windows nearby. 
In addition, a cloudless heaven, the great kindness of 
my hosts, the princely luxury surrounding me—in 
short, only one thing is lacking for complete happiness, 
but that, alas! the best—my Franziska, for whose sake 
I should gladly give up everything else. 


Altenstein Castle, 5. 8. 1899 


My DEAR, BEST BELOVED FRANZISKA *—After a sleep- 
less night, during which my thoughts were occupied 
ceaselessly with you and our common destiny, I must 
make to you today a very weighty and profoundly dis- 
turbing confession. The kind Duke has allowed me 
several hours for correspondence, and I shall use them 
to tell you today what I had really intended writing 
you from Heidelberg eight days hence. 

I am sitting here in the midst of perfect happiness— 
basking in the brightest sunshine, with nature at her 
loveliest—surrounded by princely kindness and the 
rarest artistic taste—ought I not say to the moment: 
“Tarry, I pray, thou art so fair’? Instead of which, 
even here, I am tormented incessantly by my ardent 
longing for your presence and—even worse—by the 
* Again Haeckel uses “Du,” returning to “Sie” in the following 
etter. 
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difficult problem: “What is to come, after all, of this 
close tie of friendship and love?” 

Since, seven weeks ago, I was first permitted to gaze 
into your dear, expressive eyes, and since that mys- 
terious magic that now binds us to each other with 
irresistible force—indissolubly!—began to weave its 
web about us, this problem has become for both of 
us the most difficult of our lives. You are right, my 
dear love: strange is the fate that has brought us to- 
gether so strangely, and united us so firmly. Through 
you I might actually become a mystic—I, the mortal 
enemy of all mysticism and all superstition!! 

But I will write you of these things in peace during 
my long trip, and of your delightful sketch of our six 
days as well. But now we must make up our minds 
what form, for the time being, our close tie of friend- 
ship shall take, and whether there is room in it for 
that sweetest of all words, “love.” In the fifty sleepless 
nights since our first meeting, during which I have 
brooded over these things—in this difficult struggle 
between bitter duty and sweet inclination, there have 
finally emerged only three possibilities, from which it 
seems to me we may choose. 

First PossipiLiry: We regard our six wonderful 
days together as a beautiful dream, a “Fata Morgana” 
that dazzled our eyes with a vision in lovely, ideal col- 
ors of the greatest imaginable happiness this earthly 
life has to offer—a vision, however, that in contact 
with hard reality, with the bitter duty involved in our 
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existing family relationships, melts away to nothing. 
We say to ourselves that, while these relationships en- 
dure, the conjugal union we so ardently desire is im- 
possible now, and little likely even for the future. In 
that case, my dear love, we must be brave, must cool 
our warm hearts by force, and try to strip away the 
magic cloak of “personality” that has wound itself so 
tightly about us. We will say to ourselves that I, old 
man that I am, have no right to chain to myself a girl 
more than thirty years younger, lovely and lovable, 
with rare spiritual qualities—that perhaps you will soon 
meet a younger and better man, who will be able to 
lay for you the foundations of an enduring happiness 
in life. 

Then, my dearest Franziska, our correspondence 
must return to its former objective and purely friendly 
footing, and I must resign myself to the bitterest of 
all thoughts: not to see you again. Then I shall spend 
my last sad years alone in the quiet, cloistral cell of 
my Institution. All this will be bitterly hard for us— 
far harder for me than for you! For you do not know 
how I long daily—nay, hourly—to kiss your sweet 
red lips once more, to place my arm about your slender 
body, to look once more deep into your true, blue eyes. 
Ah, Franziska, when you gave me the first kiss on that 
unforgettable evening of June 18th, I experienced such 
happiness as I have not known since my dear wife was 
taken from me. 

SECOND PossIBILITY: We make room for our quiet 
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friend, hope, and wait patiently to see whether an 
unexpected turn of fortune may not still bring about 
the marriage that we long for. My poor wife is so 
weakened by the serious nervous trouble from which 
she has been suffering now for more than twenty 
years, and so affected by our ailing daughter’s melan- 
choly condition of mind that often, during these long, 
dismal years, she has wished for release by an easy 
death, and looked forward to it. Yet, on the other 
hand, we know from experience that diseased condi- 
tions of this kind often drag on for many years, even 
decades—it is quite likely that I myself shall die much 
sooner. 

So, dearest Franziska, I urge you not to count too 
much on the hope of my freedom. And then consider 
what a heavy burden you assume if you really want 
to share my lot in this late autumn season of my life. 
Consider that in a few years I shall have reached my 
seventieth birthday, which formerly I often set as the 
extremity of my active life, though both my parents 
were more vigorous and healthier at eighty than most 
other people at sixty. But I am a weary soldier, whom 
the hard “battle for truth” has dealt very grievous 
blows, and whose heart bleeds from a hundred wounds. 

And then consider, my dear love, what horror this 
marriage would produce in the bosom of your pious 
and race-proud family—with a man more than thirty 
years older than yourself, the “middle-class” professor, 
the “infamous” materialist, the atheist. I fear that my 
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new book will release a storm similar to or still worse 
than that released by my first important work thirty 
years ago. My poor wife, to whom my radical tenden- 
cies and unvarnished freedom of speech have always 
been most disagreeable, suffered greatly thereby at 
the time, and often reproached me bitterly. What a 
conflict would ensue with your own family! So con- 
sider it well if—as I surmise—you should prefer the 
second possibility to the other two. 

THIRD PossiBILiry: We heed only the most passion- 
ate desire of our hearts and go together into the “wide, 
wide world.” On my long journeys I have grown to 
know so many spots of earth that seemed to me a 
Paradise for a pair of young lovers. The islands of 
Elba and Rhodes, Madeira and Teneriffe, are lonely 
islands, far from this tiresome civilization, equipped by 
nature with the most glorious attractions. I should find 
there the most abundant material—scientific and. ar- 
tistic—for my favorite studies, and I am firmly con- 
vinced that we two—alone together and thrown wholly 
on our own resources—would really find “heaven on 
earth” there. Also I possess ample means for the exe- 
cution of this plan. Originally owner of a modest for- 
tune and very simply brought up, I have lived quite 
unassumingly in accordance with my own inclinations 
—ascetically, even—and through economy and industry 
(authors’ fees!) have accumulated a handsome fortune, 
enough to take good care of my family and still leave 
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the necessary means to provide a separate existence for 
you and me. 

I confess to you frankly, my best beloved, that this 
colorful dream of the future appeared to me so ideal 
that for weeks I considered it seriously, and was ready 
to sacrifice everything for it and you—the position that 
has been mine up to now, my reputation, and so on. 
But I must immediately add that I have now given it 
up—not because I shrank from the sacrifice, but because 
of my sense of duty. We should be violating our duty 
to your family and mine, and I should be robbing the 
painstaking labor of my life of that prop of which, as 
my work, it stands in special need—the prop of a spot- 
lessly clean character that, through half a century of 
painful toil, has sacrificed its ego to the cause it has 
served with infinite patience and devotion. And I know 
too, dearest Franziska, that even though I begged you 
to do so, you would not concur in this plan either. 

So there remains only the choice between I and II. 
We are no ordinary pair of young lovers, trifling and 
dallying with our affections. We are both “lonely 
souls,” highly gifted, many of whose illusions fate has 
already cruelly blighted. I fear that it will dash to 
ruins this last and loftiest illusion as well. During the 
many sleepless nights I have suffered because of you— 
often in bitter tears—I have sought in vain the answer 
to the “cosmic riddle” that is contained for us both in 
our love. Why should I, having for thirty years bravely 
withstood the aggressions of more beautiful and more 
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seductive women—why should I, despite all scruples 
and obstacles, cast myself into the dust before you? 
Dearest Franziska, herein lies the enigma of “elective 
affinity,” of that strange psychological ‘“‘chemotropism,” 
of whose power I have spoken repeatedly in my books 
—little dreaming that I myself should fall a victim to 
it in my old age! 

Now choose, my best beloved, and let your clear 
mind and pure soul decide our fate. Ponder it carefully. 
I shall not expect your answer till I reach my friend 
Gegenbaur’s in Heidelberg. 

A last kiss from your faithful 

Ernst. 


Jena, 9. 8. 1899 


My DEAR FRIEND—Just a short note in the midst of 
my preparations for departure, to give you the neces- 
sary information about the two boxes that went off to 
you today. The larger (by mail train) contains only 
books to beguile your loneliness; in the event of my 
death, they are your undisputed property. 

The contents of the postal package—of no material 
value except for my relief-portrait—have for me the 
greatest possible sentimental value. They are the mem- 
orabilia of my travels (cp. them to the ginkgo-boughs 
of Goethe’s charming hymn, and look through the 
microscope at the ferns and the pygmy Alpine plants 
in the two portfolios) and my “little treasure chest,” 
containing my first wife’s keepsakes—among them the 
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simple jewels that, as a student in Venice, I bought 
out of my meager traveling allowance to give my Anna 
later as a betrothal gift, and the mosaic brooch that, 
as her fiancé, I brought back to her from Rome. Many 
tears have been shed over these things. I should like to 
know them in no other hands than those of the woman 
who understands me as profoundly as my Anna once 
did. In accepting them, you rob no one. When I was 
betrothed to my second wife, I wished to present her 
with the Roman brooch that was so precious to me— 
but she considered it ‘‘old-fashioned” and refused it. 
Nor do I want these, my most treasured mementos, 
returned to me—unless the ove wish I shall cherish 
for the rest of my life should be realized, and I should 
be able to live united with the woman who, next to 
my mother and my Anna, is closest to me. 

I hope to be able to leave on Saturday. I shall expect 
your momentous letter in Heidelberg—the answer to 
my Altenstein confession—as well as the new picture 
you promised me, that shall accompany me as a 
talisman. 

With a thousand greetings, 
Your faithful Ernst. 


Altenhausen, 9. 8. 1899 


My BELOVED FRIEND—I shall not try to thank you for 

your letter, since a man who reveals to you his inmost 

depths cannot be thanked in mere words. Nor do I wish 

to say anything more of myself or of the conflicts your 
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letter has occasioned me. If I had suspected what suf- 
fering I was to cause you when—impelled by some 
inexplicable impulse and moved by purest friendship— 
I offered you my mouth to kiss, I should never have 
done it, never gone to Jena again—for I see no way of 
relieving your suffering. 

I haven’t been able even to consider possibilities I 
and III of your Altenstein letter. And even II stands 
in need of radical correction if it is to open a possible 
way for us. 

The thing that makes it impossible and impractica- 
ble, as your letter presents it, is the torment, the danger, 
the wrong inherent in the fact that we should be 
waiting, as it were, for your wife’s death—yes, to put 
it crudely, even hoping for it and—if it should occur— 
rejoicing over it. This is an ethical impossibility, and 
would involve us both in serious moral danger. It 
would be incompatible with the loyalty you owe your 
wife, and would poison our entire spiritual life—and 
with it, the spirit of our friendship. We dare not cling 
to this hope for the future, but must act in the present 
in a manner worthy of us. 

I have examined the whole situation so coolly and 
objectively (amazing myself) that I even took under 
consideration an idea that you don’t mention at all— 
that of your separation. But I have discarded it. That 
would be a feasible solution only if your wife herself 
wished it. But to abandon a poor, sick, lonely woman 
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with whom you have lived for over thirty years, the 
mother of your children—that is something we should 
never get over, quite apart from the world’s condem- 
nation. Neither would it bring us a blessing—for after 
the first delirium of bliss had fled, we should always 
be conscious of the gnawing self-reproach of having 
built our happiness on disloyalty—that too would 
poison our souls. 

No, my friend, I know only one good way for us— 
you must tell your wife the truth openly, thus sanc- 
tioning our friendship. Your wife must know that you 
are fighting the hardest of spiritual battles, but that you 
are willing to bring her the difficult sacrifice of renun- 
ciation. You can demand in return that she should 
honor and respect our friendship, and see to it that you 
have a little more sunshine in your cheerless home. 
You cannot continue to live as you are living now— 
that is no life, but spiritual suicide. The image of the 
lonely man in his Institution, as you picture him in the 
“first possibility’ of your letter, is one that I cannot 
think of without bitter tears. 

I know that I am asking you to do a difficult thing— 
bad hours and stormy scenes may lie in wait for you 
both (perhaps in view of your extended trip and the 
rather long separation, it would be easier and better 
to do this in writing than by word of mouth) but 
afterwards you will be able to look, open and straight, 
into your wife’s eyes. Then our letters must speak no 
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more of ardent longing and love, but our souls will 
have enough to tell each other, even if those two 
wonderful words are forbidden us. We will write dear, 
beautiful letters of friendship—the ripples of a clear, 
sweet lake, in whose waters the sky is mirrored, and in 
whose depths the rare and priceless pearl lies hidden. 

And now I come to the last and most difficult thing. 
Once you have sealed this pact with your wife, it will 
be your duty, weak and defenseless as she is, to give 
her the further support of love. Will you be able to 
do that honestly? Will you be able to banish alto- 
gether the wish that your wife’s death might free you 
of restraining fetters? Will you be strong enough to 
cultivate our friendship in the right way, so that there 
will be nothing from which your wife’s eyes 
need shrink? 

Here is the parting of the ways. Shall we travel the 
steep road hand in hand or must each of us take his 
way alone? Examine this question in the depths of 
your heart, my dear friend. 

Perhaps you will want to wait weeks, months, before 
hearing from me again—until your pleasant trip, your 
relaxation in nature’s sublime surroundings, and time 
the comforter have removed the “charm of the per- 
sonal.” You will find my devotion always there, when 
you knock again, and I have the patience to wait till 
you have struggled through the worst. 

May my letter find the right way to your heart! 
I put my arm around your neck, dearest friend, and 
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kiss your brow. With the heart of the best of men to 
guard, I am 

Your Franziska. 


Altenhausen, 11. 8. 1899 


My DEAR ERNST—Your “‘confession” from Altenstein 
has made you all the dearer to my heart. Nothing in 
the letter seemed strange to me; I felt as though | 
knew in advance what each word would be. After hav- 
ing read and reread your letter and my answer prob- 
ably ten times over, I am now sending my letter off 
as I wrote it day before yesterday—I can say nothing 
different from what I wrote. I know that I am exacting 
a difficult thing of you, but our relationship must be 
established, immaculate and clear, on the basis of duty, 
and it must never be necessary for us to avoid your 
wife’s eyes. 

My feeling for you is as sublime, pure and selfless 
as only the most ideal friendship can produce. I love 
in you the soul of the greatest man I have ever met, 
and at the same time I have the most infinite com- 
passion for a sorely and immeasurably tried human 
creature, whom I should like to help as much as pos- 
sible. I know that I shall never feel a purer, finer 
emotion for anyone, and I know too that we could live 
together in the happiest harmony—whether all alone 
on an island remote from mankind or amid the tur- 
moil of the great world. We are both lonely people, 
aspiring toward the loftiest of heights, living in our 
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ideals, often hurt, rarely understood—and in each other 
we should find that which would protect us against 
the outside world and give us comfort. 

My friend, your love may be stronger than mine— 
that I hardly like to designate by the term, love, in its 
earthly sense—at any rate, it brings to you more tor- 
ment and restlessness than to me. Through all your 
letter the sense of longing for the personal, the phys- 
ical, makes itself felt, and this is something that must 
be controlled, if our friendship is to bring you joy 
and blessing in the future, if we are not to strike in 
the face everything that goes by the name of duty and 
faith. Don’t think that you are incomprehensible to 
me—I have the deepest, most aching sympathy with 
your longing for me, and no sacrifice would be too 
great if (without injustice) I could buy with it true 
happiness for you. So you must never harbor any feel- 
ing of shame at having revealed your heart to me so 
completely, so magnanimously and so humbly. I can 
answer you only in the words of the Bible—I believe 
all, I suffer and endure all with you, and from your 
moral stature I hope everything for our finest of 
friendships. 

I received your package today with hot tears of emo- 
tion. What love, what trust! To give me your most 
sacred memories—the relics of your dead wife and your 
brief, lost happiness! I shall preserve them as sacred 
mementos. The ornament of blue pearls and shells— 
the betrothal gift—especially moved me. How simply 
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and modestly did this great love go garbed! How beau- 
tiful is the golden hair of Ernst, the child and boy!—I 
have carefully put away your “‘little treasure chest’— 
keeping out only one small piece—the little silver heart 
that henceforward I shall always wear. And what end- 
less joy I shall get from the water-colors and your 
beautiful relief-portraic—it already hangs before me 
over my desk. I look up at it and rejoice in its large, fine 
features that have no acquaintance with anything 
shabby or mean. 

Now, as you have informed me, there is another big 
box of books on its way to me. This embarrasses me 
on Mama’s account who is troubled to see the numer- 
ous gifts that come from you. I am looking forward to 
the books that bring comfort and inspiration to my 
loneliness, but I too have qualms. I can accept much 
from my faithful friend—but the friend is at the same 
time a man who loves me immeasurably, and here we 
must draw a fine and subtle line, lest the unseemly 
should obtrude; and now especially, when our rela- 
tionship is about to be cleared up, must we be careful 
guardians of our friendship. If your wife or married 
daughter knew that I accepted such handsome gifts 
from you, they might—not knowing me—all too easily 
gain an unfavorable impression of me. 

According to my promise, I am enclosing today my 
new picture—not without misgivings, since it has 
turned out particularly well, and so may kindle anew 
your longing for me. Take it as a sign that everywhere 
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—on the Alpine heights and beyond the Mediterranean 
—my soul goes with you. God bless and keep you on 
your journey! 

Your Franziska. 


Heidelberg, 13. 8. 1899 


DEAREST FRIEND—This morning my friend Gegen- 
baur gave me your letter, for which I had been waiting 
in feverish suspense. I didn’t dare open it at once, but 
went with it to the Castle and sat down on the bench 
near Victor von Scheffel’s statue—he too was unhap- 
pily married, to an officer’s elegant daughter, who had 
married him out of admiration for the poet, but 
couldn’t manage to get along with the unceremonious 
human being. That spot beneath his monument was 
probably the right one for the bitter tears I shed there 
over your letter and your picture. 

How glorious that wonderful picture is! It is wholly 
my Franziska—the sweet and lovely girl, whose charm- 
ing, slender figure took me so completely captive at 
my first glimpse of it on the morning of June 17th, 
whose expressive eyes plunged straight to the deepest 
depths of my heart, whose sweet red mouth gave me 
its first kiss on June 18th. The picture will go with 
me as a priceless talisman, not only on this journey, 
but to the end of my life. A thousand thanks for it 
and for your fine letters! 

Your answer to my fateful Altenstein question is 
quite what I expected of your profound mind and 
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clear intelligence—only much finer and nobler. These 
letters reveal to me clearly for the first time what a 
priceless gift you have bestowed upon me, for what 
remains of my life, in your pure, true friendship and 
love. What are all the little gifts I have sent you in 
recent weeks, compared with the golden gift of such 
a heart? 

I am too perturbed today to be able to write you at 
length from this noisy hotel. In order to be quite alone 
with myself and you, I am going this evening or to- 
morrow to some quiet, green spot in the Odenwald for 
three days. From there I shall send you a long and 
loving message. We will both be brave and fine! 


Neckarsteinach, 15. 8. 1899 
Dearest Fr.1—From now on I shall often address you 


when I write by just these two letters—you may think, 
as you read them, friend, joy, Franziska, angel of 
peace,” what you like. I have been at this modest inn, 
The Swallow’s Nest, since yesterday. Its accommoda- 
tions remind me of our idyllic Papiermiihle, but it is 
beautifully situated outside the little city, directly above 
the Neckar, whose lovely waters form a wide arc 
around a wooded forest, at the top of which an old 
castle is enthroned, reminiscent of our Dornburg. From 
the western window of my little corner room I enjoy 


a romantic view of the castle ruins of the old robber 
7Du. 


*Freundin, Freude, Franziska, Friedensengel. 
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knights of Steinach—I should like very much to record 
the picturesque scene and send it to you as the first 
water-color of the trip. But it seems to me more impor- 
tant to use these three quiet days of meditation for the 
exclusive purpose of determining and establishing our 
relationship. 

After having roamed alone all day yesterday over 
mountain and valley, my mind feels calmer and clearer 
today. So I can already give you my solemn promise 
that I too am resolved—in the future that lies dark 
before us—always to take the thorny road of duty— 
hand in hand with you! It is true that the magic power 
of your rare and lovely charm has released in me the 
most fervent passion—sensations, hopes, wishes that 
I had believed buried for decades—but I shall and will 
find the strength to curb this passion. 

I will follow in everything the path indicated in 
your fine letter of 9.8—only your desire that I should 
speak with complete candor to my wife of our close 
friendship is not feasible. First, it is impossible because 
of her ailing condition, but apart from that, this ex- 
periment would not bring about the result you hope 
for, but would aggravate the situation for me and for 
us both. My poor wife would only eye me blankly at 
such a disclosure. When I told her of your first letters 
a year and a half ago, she said simply, ‘““Here’s another 
conceited female attaching herself to you,” and when 
I took you to our villa on the afternoon of June 17th, 
to show you my pictures, she said afterwards, “Neither 
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was that necessary!” It is a pity that the unhappy 
woman who has so many good points—is an exemplary 
housekeeper and mother—sees only the shadow every- 
where and not the light. You write that I ought to 
demand of my wife more sunshine in my lonely home 
life, as compensation for the sacrifice of renunciation— 
dearest friend, I might with as much justice require 
the still, cold moon to radiate the light and warmth of 
the glowing, life-producing sun. 

Do you know Paul Heyse’s touching story, Himm- 
lische und Irdische Liebe? His unhappy hero’s destiny 
is mine too. And that this should happen just to me, 
whose volcanic temperament drives me always to ex- 
tremes! As long as twenty years ago, the students cele- 
brated Haeckel’s ‘‘fiery spirit” in song, and my friend 
Gegenbaur often says to me: “Always too much! Al- 
ways ‘hyper’! Nevertheless, thanks to my parents’ 
strict moral upbringing, I have never permitted my- 
self any sexual intemperance. In my twenty-first year, 
as an extremely handsome, blond-headed student, I 
went into Platonic ecstasies over a delightful young 
girl; soon thereafter she married one of my best friends, 
whom I had introduced to her. Then I was betrothed 
to my charming cousin Anna. Since her sudden death— 
half a year before you were born; I might almost be- 
lieve in metempsychosis—cruelly destroyed the greatest 
happiness of my life, I have never experienced a gen- 
uine, wholly devoted love till I found you, my Fran- 
ziska, who in so many ways resemble my Anna. 
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What now?—In the hard struggle between the 
sweetest longings of the heart and bitter duty, I have 
reached this decision: let us return to the basis of our 
pure, ideal friendship, as it existed up to that fateful 
June 17th, when the “charm of the personal” snared 
us both in its toils. This charm naturally remains “in- 
dissoluble,” but it shall lie buried in the deepest abyss 
of our hearts. We will not tear out by the roots the 
tender young tree of our love and leave it unkindly 
to wither—we will dig it up carefully, and carefully 
enwrap its delicate roots, and wait patiently to see 
whether some day a spring will come that will cause 
it to blossom to a new and happy life. 

This hope, buried like a priceless pearl in the depths, 
will not prevent me from showing my wife every kind- 
ness and exercising the greatest of patience. But if 
through a twist of fate I should be freed, I have already 
taken the firm resolve to seek, in conjugal union with 
you, the fulfillment of the last and only wish remain- 
ing to me in life. But I earnestly beg of you, d. Fr., 
do not construe this confidential communication (pos- 
sible only to you!) as meaning that you must “wait” 
for me. You are free! I have no right to chain to my 
uncertain destiny a young girl with all her future be- 
fore her. 

We shall now so contrive our letters that they shall 
appear to be only the expression of true, pure friend- 
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ship and need shrink from the inspection of no one. I 
herewith solemnly subscribe to your words: ‘Our let- 
ters must speak no more of ardent longing and love”’— 
with the reservation that perhaps now and then “little 
notes” may accompany the impersonal letters like the 
winged birds of fantasy. 

And now the bitterest part! As things are now, we 
dare no longer think of another meeting—my tempera- 
ment would throw all our good resolutions overboard. 
This renunciation is for me the most difficult of all— 
a bitter foretaste already of the cloistral life in store 
for me. 

Farewell, my dearest friend, and let me embrace and 
kiss you once more in my thoughts—and now bravely 
forward! Who can say what our veiled destiny may 
still bring us? 


Your Ernst. 


Ziirich, 24. 8. 1899 


My DEAR FRIEND—I send you my heartfelt thanks for 
your good, brave and magnanimous letter of the 21st, 
for which I waited so longingly. I was growing very 
uneasy over your long silence, lest the turmoil of these 
last days might have had a ravaging effect upon you 
too—my fearfully vivid imagination always paints the 
worst at once. 

Yesterday I received a rather long letter from my 
good wife, according to which things are going much 
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better again with her and our poor daughter; they can 
again walk and play a little music together. My poor 
wife’s happiness when a little sunshine enters the house, 
and her longing for me when I am away always touch 
me. At bottom she is very dependent upon me and 
feels the solitude doubly when I am away. She takes 
care of me too and is concerned about my health with 
that quiet, unexacting love of which her cool, passion- 
less nature permits.—After my return, I hope to be able 
to tell her more about you and our correspondence. I 
desire it as much as you—everything false and under- 
hand is repugnant to my open character too. 

The first eight days of my trip, the reunion with old 
friends and beautiful familiar scenes, the sunny summer 
weather, and the ‘delight in things,” as our friend 
Goethe puts it, all had a very salutary effect upon me. 
I always find special charm in the contrasting im- 
pressions received upon a journey. First in Heidelberg, 
the intimate visit with my oldest and dearest friend— 
I told him much about you (but not all!) and showed 
him your picture too. His is an exceedingly lucid and 
notable mind, and his fate runs strangely parallel to 
my own—his second wife has been very sickly for 
twenty years and he too lives a solitary life, alone with 
his science—Then the three days at Neckarsteinach in 
the simplest inn, where I was practically the only occu- 
pant of the little living room—sitting without collar, 
cuffs or other such adjuncts of civilization, concerned 
only with you and your letters and my reply to them. 
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Then, in utter contrast, three days of really princely 
existence in Basle as the guest of my friend, Dr. Paul y. 
Ritter. At length, the days here in Ziirich, at the home 
of my most devoted and grateful pupil, Dr. Arnold 
Lang, in his pretty house with its magnificent view of 
the lake and the Alpine range; his charming wife and 
the children make much of me as their “dear uncle.” 

When I arrived here on Monday, one of my dearest 
relatives was waiting for me at the station as a surprise 
—a Dutch Major, retired, a cousin of my mother. He is 
an uncommonly gifted man—a writer on historical and 
esthetic subjects, author of comedies frequently pro- 
duced in Holland, a composer, but principally a land- 
scape painter and withal most lovable and modest. I 
wish you could know him. Already 77 years of age, 
he still has so much vigor of mind and body (the 
heritage of my mother’s family that I have so often 
mentioned) that he might pass for 55. It is just fifty 
years now since he came to fetch me—a 15-year-old 
second-termer at Merseburg, for a memorable walking 
tour. Traveling with him up the valley of the Saale, 
it was then I saw the Dornburg (!!) for the first time 
and Jena (!); Wartburg (!!!) concluded the trip. We 
have continued to hold each other dear, and often ex- 
change visits—only last year on my return from Eng- 
land I was with him for three days at The Hague. 
You can imagine how pleased I was to meet him at 
this particular time—I told him a great deal about 
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you. Tomorrow I am going with him up the Stanzer- 
horn. Then begins the lonely part of my trip. A thou- 


sand heartfelt greetings from 
. Your faithful E. H. 


Altenhausen, 28. 8. 1899 


My DEAR FRIEND—How happy I am over your cheer- 
ful letter from Ziirich! I expected that freedom from 
all your accustomed habits would do you good.—While 
you wander beneath cloudless skies, I am not having 
a very gay time—hardly a gleam of sunshine. It’s lucky 
that the maneuvers will soon begin here—there will be 
a little distraction then with all the nice young officers 
—no, don’t believe it. I only wanted to tease you a 
little. But your books do give me pleasure, and your 
portrait, to which I am continually raising my eyes. 
But I have only now begun to realize that this picture 
represents considerable material value, and I ask my- 
self what your people would say if they should dis- 
cover (as they must sooner or later) that it is no longer 
in your possession. 

Now, as your nearest friend, I consider it absolutely 
imperative that I should be in closer touch with your 
wife. Please examine the enclosed letter addressed to 
your wife, and send it to her if it meets with your ap- 
proval. In some way this contact must be made. I 
imagine with terror that you might fall seriously ill 
at home, that you might be lying at the point of death, 
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and I should not be allowed to come near you in your 
last hour. 

I have also been giving much thought to the fact 
that you reject altogether the idea of another meeting. 
Perhaps, from your point of view, you are right. But 
I cannot see why two close friends, who have achieved 
in their letters the most intimate spiritual relationship, 
should not cultivate that relationship in person as well. 
Should we not be able to sit together, enjoying our 
friendship and exchanging thoughts and experiences, 
without the corporeal ego’s troubling our peace? In any 
case, there can be no talk of a visit now unless you 
come to my home or I to yours. 

I had to laugh, dear friend, over your letter, as I 
imagined you telling your friend Gegenbaur or your 
Dutch uncle a “great deal” about me. I am sure that 
they both saw much deeper into my dear “great 
child’s” heart than you think; while you in all inno- 
cence believed you were telling them objectively of an 
agreeable acquaintance, your guileless soul was telling 
those wise people far more than you yourself sus- 
pected. If it doesn’t matter to you, so far as I am con- 
cerned everyone may know that the closest friendship 
binds me to you. 

Now that old friends and pleasant scenes have had 
such a salutary effect upon you, may the solitude of 
the sublime Alps wholly heal and make steadfast your 
heart. This is the sincere wish of 

Your faithful Franziska. 
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Annecy (Haute Savoie) 3. 9.1899 
DEAREST FRIEND—Favored by the most glorious sum- 
mer weather and free of the daily grinding miseries, 
this solitary communion with our best friend, inex- 
haustible Nature, has worked wonders, materially 
strengthening and cheering me. The climax of every- 
thing was the day on the Col de Balme on the trip 
from Martigny to Chamonix. You would have been 
delighted with your friend who, in gray traveling 
clothes and the big “hat of creation,” the familiar 
black knapsack on his back, tramped like a boy. I 
spent the whole afternoon on the green peaks that 
tise 200 feet above the ridge of the Col de Balme, 
among Alpine plants, some of them rare and many 
still in bloom (tomorrow I will send you a little box 
filled with the loveliest). I chatted there for a quarter 
of an hour with a young French couple who were also 
engaged in botanizing, and explained to the pretty, 
vivacious wife the nature of the Alpine flora. After we 
had parted, I heard her say to her husband: “Voila un 
homme vraiment extraordinaire.” Are you getting jeal- 
ous? But, invisible, you were always with me. That 
was only intended as a small revenge for your ma- 
neuvering war-gods. 

Then I climbed the steep Aiguille de Balme too 
(2340m!). The changing light was wonderful, the 
view from every side quite clear; to the north, over 
the Rhone Valley the chain of the Bernese Alps, to the 
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south the whole Montblanc system. The evening was 
enchantingly lovely, all the snow-capped mountains 
were beginning to glow, there was blue mist in the 
valleys. Later the clearest starry sky, across which the 
Milky Way drew a white band. Not far from the 
polar star, an unknown star of the first magnitude 
twinkled, seeming to bring me personal greetings from 
you. At night I dreamed of my “idol.” 

Here, during these three days of relaxation by the 
dreaming lake, in whose crystal-clear, pale blue waters 
the body takes on an appearance of lustrous silver as 
in the Blue Grotto of Capri, my heart has grown heav- 
ier again. Again I torment myself with the question: 
wouldn’t it have been better for us both if we had 
never met? Answer: for our souls’ peace—certainly, 
yes; for our souls’ life, as certainly no. My life would 
be poor if this ray of sunshine, gilding my old age, had 
not entered it. The tragedy lies in the conflict between 
our most ardent desires and stern duty, and I see no 
other way but: “Resignation, that most austere of all 
words, alone opens to us the gate of peace.” 

Beloved Franziska! You are thinking of a friendly 
reunion, where we shall sit quietly together and ex- 
change ideas. With me and my temperament that is 
altogether unthinkable. Unintentionally, hand and 
hand will meet, then arm and arm, then mouth and 
mouth. Mine is a strange nature. Pure idealist on the 
one hand, on the other I am possessed of a rare, sen- 
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sual realism of the most sensitive kind. I feel an inward 
rapture such as few people feel at the sight of a mag- 
nificent sunset, a lovely plant, a charming siphonophore, 
a beautiful girl—my enthusiasm over such things is 
usually ridiculed as ‘‘folly.” I like to clasp the hands of 
my closest friends, caress their backs or their hair— 
which to many people is an abomination. I like to kiss 
beautiful flowers, cherished mementos and so on; 
when I swim in the blue sea—a special passion of mine 
—I feel a delight that strikes me as being an atavistic 
reversion to our fish-ancestors. And with this emotional 
vitality I am to sit, quiet and cool, beside an adorable 
gitl who loves me ardently, and in whom I find em- 
bodied all the charms of sweet womanhood— 
impossible! 

I thank you with all my heart, dearest friend, for the 
fine good letter you have written to my wife. Since to 
send it by mail without further comment would be 
impossible, I shall deliver it to her upon my return, and 
immediately append to it a detailed, considerate and 
affectionate account of the situation with regard to our 
friendship. 

In four days I shall see my beloved Mediterranean 
again, and on the 8th go to Corsica, where I shall 
begin working on the living “art-forms of nature,” the 
chief purpose of my trip. From there you shall receive 
the next greeting from 

Your faithful Ernst. 
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Altenhausen, 7. 9. 1899 


.. . Iam reading Renan’s Life of Jesus. I do not 
know whether he is right about everything, but the way 
in which Renan conceives the unique personality of 
Jesus affects me sympathetically—in complete contrast 
to the extremely offensive, crude and cynical manner in 
which Saladin speaks of Jesus—I would give much if 
you had never read his book. I am convinced too that 
much which is distasteful in your book is not at all 
indicative of your real views. But people will judge 
you by this book—they do not know what idealism 
dwells in the man who can speak so cruelly and bit- 
terly. If only you had written your Weltratsel after 
my visit to Jena and this soul-inspiring trip. 

You know, my friend, that I no longer share the 
doctrines of the church. Nor do I believe any longer 
in the Bible, but consider it the product of human 
minds, containing much, however, that belongs among 
the most beautiful and precious things that have ever 
been written. But the person of Jesus embodies for me 
the loftiest human ideal, and I consider his gospel of 
love and mercy the most perfect a mortal has ever ex- 
pressed. Except on that basis no truly moral religion 
will ever be able to endure. 

The old Count, whom I have probably never told you 
about, is staying with us just now. He is a cousin of 
my father, and after his death, when Mama was in a 
state of great distress, he very generously came to her 
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assistance and has always been genuinely solicitous 
about us. He has all the characteristics of the older 
generation—lofty sentiments, the most rigid integrity, 
pride of race, obdurate self-will, and a contradictory 
spirit, very clever withal, great interest in everything, 
yet seeing the world only from his own standpoint. 
I regard him highly, even though I do not love him so 
well as my “painter-uncle.” But this I know—that these 
two would be the first to condemn and ostracise me if 
I should marry a middle-class atheist, and I know too 
that I should be forfeiting in the process much love and 
devotion—a piece of my heart. If a momentous fate 
should ever lay the question before me, I should have 
much to sacrifice and my husband much for which to 
compensate me. 

Dear friend, I understand very well what you write 
me of your sensual susceptibility, and that it is the 
source of as much torment as happiness. I am so differ- 
ent that my attitude toward most people is one of stiff 
reserve, so that many consider me a ‘femme vierge.” 
That this is not true, that beneath the quiet surface a 
fire burns, I allow only few to suspect. 

Since you, dear friend, feel things so passionately 
and uncompromisingly—don’t keep continually dissect- 
ing the mystery of how our souls found each other! 
Don’t vacillate so between one mood and another! Be 
steadfast! I know that the blood of artists, now exulting 
to the very heavens, now plunged into mortal gloom, 
flows differently through their veins than that of or- 
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dinary mortals. But every living creature has sorrow to 
bear. Just think how fortunate you really are! Your 
scholarly triumphs, your distinguished position, the con- 
sciousness of having accomplished more than thousands 
before and after you, glorious travel and your delight 
in nature, communion with the best minds of our time 
—and in addition, a beloved, faithful friend who un- 
derstands you completely. Haven’t you more occasion 
for gratitude than complaint? Drive away the melan- 
choly thoughts. ““Landgrave, grow hard!” If your con- 
cept of the world is a religion for the “strong,” then it 
must give the strength to endure sorrow—else there is 
something not quite right with your doctrine. 

Think bravely of the future and hold my hand, that 
points to shining hope as your guiding star, and not 
to joyless resignation. 

With loving thoughts, 
Your Franziska. 


Vizzavona (Corsica), 11. 9. 1899 


DEAR Fr.—Now the sea lies between us—will it cool 
my longing or only speed on its winds the flight of my 
_ thoughts to the North? Vedremo! 

Safely landed at Ajaccio, I waited only long enough 
to install myself in the big Hotel Continental for the 
next four weeks, before coming up here by the splendid 
new mountain railway in 3 hours (when I was here 
24 years ago it took us 2 days by stagecoach) to rest a 
little before beginning my work. I seem—to judge by 
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the first three days—to have been successful. I already 
feel traces of the old elasticity of my ‘“‘journeyman’s 
years,” and my old friend, humor, is returning to me 
again. 

Vizzavona and the Hotel Foce, that lies an hour 
higher up the mountain pass—and where I live in soli- 
tude—are superbly situated among high mountains on 
the watershed between the eastern and western halves 
of the island. Air cool and fresh as at the top of the 
Thiiringer Wald, magnificent woods (formerly famous 
as the retreat of bandits) with splendid mountain flora; 
no trace of civilization, hundreds of huge dead tree- 
trunks lying this way and that among gigantic granite 
boulders, overgrown by a labyrinth of ferns and creep- 
ers—wild nature, in exactly the state in which I love 
it above all others, untouched by human hands. My 
special joy are the baths (ice-cold, to be sure), in the 
crystal-clear waters of a stream that roars over immense 
stone boulders through a magnificently wild ravine 
along the slope of Monte d’Oro, forming basins here 
and there—real bathing-places for mountain nymphs! 
Here my vitality is being restored. 

My crossing by night to Corsica was also superb. I 
stayed in the lonely stern, to which I had dragged a 
mattress, all night. The myriad stars sparkled as 
brightly in the clear heavens as they had 12 days before 
on the Col de Balme; from the coast of Provence light- 
houses and reflectors sent forth their intermittent shafts 
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of light for hours. The grandest spectacle, however, 
was the play of lightning on the eastern horizon from 
10 to 4—I have never seen it so beautiful except in 
the Red Sea—it was as though an electric chain were 
stretched all across the Apennines, whose poles, at the 
north and south, were continually exchanging 
their “souls.” 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t enjoy this magnificence 
with an easy mind. I had found very sad news from 
home awaiting me in Marseilles. My poor wife had 
fallen very ill of a scalp inflammation. My first thought 
was—break off the trip! I hesitated a long time about 
whether to return—luckily, I didn’t, for the news is 
better again now. 

You will probably receive the terrible Weltratsel in 
the course of the next week—I have asked my publisher 
to send you the first bound copy. Judge my book se- 
verely, but justly too! I am afraid it will bring many 
storms about my head, and consider my dismissal or 
even my impeachment on the ground of “unsettling 
religion” not impossible. I even asked the Baroness re- 
cently (in jest!) to reserve a post for me in that event 
as gardener at Castle Altenstein or as house-decorator 
at the Heidelberg Castle, which is being restored. Then 
we should have the conditions necessary for the “third 
possibility” of my “conscientious confession” from 
Altenstein. 

Your maneuvering war-gods will probably soon ar- 
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rive now? Have a good time with them. Heartfelt greet- 
ings from 
Your Ernesto. 


Altenhausen, 17. 9. 1899 


DEAR FRIEND—My heart is so cheered by the strength 
and vigor that speak from your letters, and the beau- 
tiful descriptions of your journey delight not only me 
but my mother too, to whom I am permitted to read 
aloud from your letters. Little by little Mama is grow- 
ing more charitably disposed toward you. That means 
a great deal to me, for though there has never been 
any discord—which I hate—between us, it has been 
very difficult for me to be obliged to watch, day in and 
day out, her silent anxiety with regard to our friend- 
ship. Only time can cure this, but everything helps that 
serves to make Mama feel what a natural and splendid 
person the famous professor and terrifying atheist is. 

But to me the most precious thing in your letter was 
its information that your first thought, in your wife’s 
grave illness, was only of compassion and sympathetic 
anxiety. I too put myself to the test, and found in my 
heart only the deepest sympathy for the poor sufferer 
and the sincere wish for her recovery. What other 
thoughts may have slipped in with it I can call neither 
expectations nor hopes but, at most, vague dreams of 
what might come to pass if the tired eyes should close 
forever. 

Yes—you supposed correctly—the war-gods are here. 
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But they serve less to amuse me than as a means of 
comparison between themselves and you, and it is then 
that I feel very keenly how I have grown out of the 
old things and entirely into your sphere. 

Let me tell you about it. It is now several days since, 
as the first swallow, there rode over from somewhere in 
the neighborhood a major who was quartered here five 
years ago, and has preserved from these brief ma- 
neuvering periods a deep attachment to us. A tall, 
well-built man of the oldest aristocracy, fine and lov- 
able—but what a limited horizon! For a time he was 
very devoted to me—still is, perhaps. We sat together 
for several hours, chatting pleasantly; I listened to re- 
ports of all his family affairs, the prospects for his ca- 
reer and so on—not once did a chord of my soul 
vibrate. 

The day before yesterday we had a few Hussars here 
in “makeshift billets’—dear, nice boys who felt so at 
home with us that they sat in Mama’s pretty living 
room from 6 to 11 in the evening, smoked, drank and 
played the “dashing” officer, and would perhaps be 
sitting there still, if Mama hadn’t taken her small 
lapdog resolutely on her arm and wished them good 
night. Next day glowing verses appeared in our guest- 
book on the subject of the “old feudal manor,” that 
strangers left as “friends” after one night spent within 
its walls—you see, there are people still more impulsive 
than you or I. 

Then yesterday four Uhlans moved in—well-bred, 
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likable people, all four with a look of race about them 
as they are often to be found among our highly-bred 
aristocracy, all four making progress in their profes- 
sion, but, apart from the Peerage Book and the army- 
list, manifesting no other interest than a love for their 
horses and a very little, perhaps, in politics, that re- 
vealed itself in arguments about the “personal regi- 
ment” of their commander-in-chief. As the well-bred 
daughter of the house, I had to join in this conversa- 
tion, and kept thinking of the Weltratse/ that had just 
come and lay, in its very pretty dark red binding, on 
the table beyond. Once a young lieutenant opened the 
book but immediately snapped it shut again—he had 
probably imagined the “riddles” as something quite 
different. 

I am burning with impatience to read the book con- 
nectedly, but the turmoil about me leaves me neither 
peace nor time for it—not even enough to say more to 
you today than: I love you. 

Your Franziska. 


Ajaccio, 20. 9. 1899 


Dear Fr.—I returned here three days ago in good 
spirits, with rich spoils of water-colors. This wonderful, 
solitary week of wandering among the natural beauties 
of these vast mountain ranges has restored the unset- 
tled equilibrium of my soul. The exertions of mountain 
tramping—8 to 10 hours daily without tiring—have 
made me slender and vigorous and you would be de- 
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lighted to see how the sun has tanned me. I shall never 
forget the Saturday when I set out from Corte before 6 
in the morning for the famous Restonica Ravine, and in 
five hours scaled half the height of Monte Rotondo— 
all day alone in that magnificent solitude with my in- 
visible companion, whose image hovers ceaselessly 
about me. 

Here in the city, among people, my heart is already 
growing heavier. I sit all alone in the great dining 
room, the only guest in this vast hotel (the season for 
consumptives doesn’t begin till the middle of October) ; 
in the evenings I sit alone in my room and read 
Goethe's letters to Charlotte. I miss my assistant. With 
her the sojourn here might be a Paradise. The won- 
derfully bland summer evenings, when “the fountains 
murmur louder,” when—as today—the full moon sil- 
vers the fantastic outlines of the coast—for the lonely 
man these are a constant source of unquiet longing. 

Diligent work would be a good antidote. But I don’t 
seem to be abie to find it here as I had hoped. And I 
feel too that my oldtime favorite study has lost some 
of its charm for me; after the marvelous results of the 
great Challenger expedition, anything that might offer 
itself here seems hardly worth talking about. 


25.9 


Everything goes wrong. Even my work has given me 
up. It is as though my old friends, the Nereids, know 
that I am no longer so devoted to them as I once was. 
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During this whole time, despite all my weary searching, 
I have found hardly anything new. So I have decided 
to abandon this fruitless labor in the course of the 
next few days, and go to Rome at the end of the 
month. When I ship my boxes back, I shall have to 
say to myself that above this enterprise stands the cheer- 
less motto: “Much ado about nothing.” 

A letter from my nephew Henry, who is going to 
Rome for a rest (600 operations since New Year's), 
decided the issue. I look forward to enjoying the 
Eternal City (that I first entered 40 years ago when it 
was still a papal city) and the Campagna in its au- 
tumnal beauty with this fine and genuinely devoted 
person. When I leave here, I shall travel light again, 
as a pittore. 

Dear Franziska, I am well aware that my departure 
looks like flight. But I can no longer endure it here, 
alone with my longing. Ah, dearest Franziska, what 
have you done to me? I have shed more tears in these 
three months than in the last thirty years. I am no 
longer myself. There is “another” within me. Read 
what I have written in the Weltratsel about a “second 
or alternating’ consciousness. Paul Lindau has pre- 
sented it thrillingly in the drama, Der Andere. So it is 
with me now. Since on June 17th a Circe bewitched 
me, my personal “consciousness” seems to have been 
blown away. I am no longer the cool, austere ‘disciple 
of science” but quite “another.” I often ask myself: 
was our Papiermiihle idyl, our Dornburg trip, our 
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Wartburg fairy-tale just a sweet dream with which a 
kindly fancy deluded me? And then I remember again 
that they are the most blessed realities I have ever ex- 
perienced. It is hard. 
As a last greeting from the fragrant Rosemary Isle 
I send you a few myrtle leaves that I gathered today. 
Your faithful Ernesto. 


Altenhausen, 30. 9. 1899 


My DEAR FRIEND—Your last letters have made my 
heart very heavy and sad. I had hoped that the vigor- 
ous, blithe spirit you had acquired in the solitude of 
the mountains would remain with you. Instead of 
which, such a desperate mood once more, worse than 
before! I tell you frankly—I cannot approve of your 
abandonment of the work you began with so many 
preparations and hopes—persuading yourself that it 
no longer suffices. I could have wished that you were 
entering Rome as a conqueror. 

What a remarkably soft person you really are! Of 
course, my friend, life is difficult. But it must be grasped 
with a firm hand and endured with a strong spirit, 
just as it happens to present itself to us; and the more 
pitilessly you struggle against yourself, the better it 
will be for your soul’s peace. This running away from 
your own thoughts, this flight to Rome, doesn’t seem 
to me the right way to fight. 

Nor does your woolgathering please me any better. 
There he sits, my dear brooder, dissecting our meeting 
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in Jena and our Wartburg trip so long that one day he 
will explain to me that it was really only a dream, and 
that he no longer believes in it, and that he has re- 
awakened as the great, sensible man, and wants to 
send home again the stupid little girl, who came to him 
like Rautendelein in the Sunken Bell. I sometimes 
really feel nowadays that your pride as a great man, 
your whole being, revolts against the fact that a girl 
in a gentleman’s cravat and collar, entered the sanc- 
tuary of your Institution without so much as by your 
leave, sent the old famulus to fetch her water-lilies, 
and then stole into the bargain the heart of the famous 
author of the Weltratsel—Dear, dear one! Why all 
this brooding and probing? We had to come together, 
because deep in the mysteries of our natures it was 
preordained. 

My days—or rather their leisure hours—are now 
completely occupied by your new book. I tell you can- 
didly—without any flattery—that the greatness of your 
spirit has never been so apparent to me as in this book. 
This universal intellect that has mastered every field, 
and with a clarity and sureness that seem to me won- 
derful, is trying to solve the profoundest of riddles! 
But I cannot rid myself of the impression that the times 
are not yet ripe for you. Nor can I subscribe to every- 
thing in the book with complete conviction; I deplore 
many brusqueries (especially in the attacks on your 
opponents) and one-sided views, and there was much 
that was positively offensive to me. There were eve- 
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nings when, very depressed, I laid the book aside, 
asking myself how it was possible that you could be 
so dear to me. I am criticizing severely, marking many 
passages that seem to me too harsh and, according to 
your wish, writing my comments in the margin, pre- 
paratory to sending you my copy later on. 

I was extremely interested to learn that passion had 
its seat in the ‘cerebral ganglia.’”” Our wicked ganglia! 
What they have done to us! Couldn’t they be removed 
by an operation? 

Now, good luck in eternal Rome! Have a happy time 
there with your nephew and bring away a cheerful 
heart, since your beloved Mediterranean has proven 
herself a capricious goddess. ‘‘Landgrave, grow hard!” 

Franziska. 


Subiaco, 7. 10. 1899 


. . . Since, in Rome, I found awaiting me the news 
‘that my nephew wouldn't be there till the roth, I went 
straight to the Sabine Hills, in order that I might get 
in some good work here—in the classic places of land- 
scape painting—as a pittore. After two splendid days 
in Tivoli, I have been sitting since yesterday in this 
long-famous, very primitive artists’ inn, Pernice, again 
as the only guest. Today, for the first time in many 
days, it is raining. Yet, under the shelter of a millgate, 
the arch of a bridge and a Franciscan cloister, I bullied 
three water-colors out of the day. Here the picturesque- 
ness of everything is unspoiled—the situation, the 
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mountain range, the structure of the castle, the river 
with its bridge and trees, and above all, the superb 
people—the genuine Roman type, men and women of 
equally ideal physical form—I have never regretted so 
much that I cannot paint the figure. 

Now the long evening is here again, that grows 
longer, alas! with every day, when the melancholy 
thoughts of my overflowing heart travel to the north. 
But I will write you nothing of them—my dear gov- 
erness’ severe lecture has had its effect. But, dear friend, 
you mustn’t take such letters of lamentation so tragi- 
cally—brighter hours come round again. And consider 
that for seven weeks I haven’t seen a familiar face or 
engaged in a sensible conversation. Imagine my eve- 
nings in Ajaccio—the only guest in that monstrous 
hotel. When I sat reading alone on my balcony—with 
its magnificent view of the sea—and the young Swiss 
landlady sang my favorite Schubert and Schumann 
songs at the piano below, not dreaming that I was lis- 
tening devoutly two stories above—how desperately my 
“homesickness” was stirred! Consider too that this 
daily recurring conflict between love and duty, hope 
and resignation, is still more difficult for me than for 
you. When such a heavy burden as fate has laid on 
my shoulders oppresses a man in the midst of great 
mental travail, then it is no wonder that he sometimes 
feels discouraged and lonely, and his closest friend 


should not condemn too harshly the outpourings of 
his heart. 
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I thank you sincerely for your candid criticism of 
my book. Please tell me quite honestly what offended 
you. You still believe in a higher guidance of our 
destiny—that is a precious and consoling view that 
helps one over many difficult places. Unfortunately, | 
can no longer share it. But I am so concerned for the 
inner harmony of your soul, so desirous that your con- 
cept of the world should satisfy you, that I earnestly 
beg of you not to allow yourself to be too much influ- 
enced by me. I really don’t flatter myself (as many all 
too positive statements may indicate) that in this book 
I have scaled the heights of natural philosophy. Rather 
I always have the unsatisfied feeling that an important 
factor in the “‘system of the universe,” a cause in its 
evolution, is still completely unknown to us. But that 
cannot persuade me to abandon the idea of the unity of 
nature, and the validity of mechanical causality for all 
phenomena... 


Rome, 17. 10. 1899 


. . . Lenbach writes me that he expects me next 
Sunday for the first sitting, and I must be in Jena on 
the 25th for the beginning of lectures. So now the 
question that has been tormenting me for weeks—I 
will confess it to you now—is decided by Lenbach’s 
letter—the thought of seeing you again. I wanted to 
come from here to Altenhausen for a day before the 
beginning of term. The painter Ernesto said: “Yes, do 
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it!” The iron hoops forged about the Landgrave’s heart 
have snapped, one by one. But Professor Ernst raised 
a warning finger again. So it is well that the decision 
came from without .. . 

Today another “‘little note,” this time with some- 
what suspicious “moral contraband’”—it comes from 
the pittore and from Rome, the city of artists, not from 
the Jena professor. Since we cannot see each other 
again just now, I beg: will mot my Madonna grant 
me at least a bit of herself, a lock of her beautiful 
hair—as a relic to be adored? The serious-minded, con- 
scientious professor has misgivings here again, as to 
whether this is compatibie with stern duty—the shame- 
less pittore, on the other hand, asserts that such a 
personal ricordo is certainly permissible and legal. 
May I look for my relic in Munich? “Age is no guard 
against folly!” Tanti saluti di Roma! 

Ernesto. 
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Altenhausen, 24. 10. 1899 


My DEAR FRIEND—A greeting for what I hope will be 
a happy return home and a good luck wish for the 
beginning of your sober life of duty in the quiet Insti- 
tution and the lonely villa! May a few gleams of sun- 
shine enter it now and then! 

While you were with Lenbach on Sunday, I was sit- 
ting in the little chapel that my forefathers founded, 
“opposite” * the Biblical phrase that my father had 
painted. Familiar old melodies were sung, well-known 
words preached—to me they sounded strange. I saw 
the ghosts of my ancestors filing by, looking with sad, 
reproachful eyes at this mad offspring of their an- 
cient line. 

You see, dear friend, in many respects again it is 
harder for me than for you. If I were a man, I could 
shape my life myself with a determined hand. As a 
woman, the future lies before me, dreary as the pres- 
ent—I have no one with whom I can discuss my in- 
most thoughts, and in the end I shall have to live in 
the convent, an old maid, among strictly orthodox 
Christians, against whom I must lock my heart lest 
I should be stoned. My soul is condemned to a life of 


1 Here Franziska humorously uses an incorrect form of the word, 
citing Goethe as her authority. 
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everlasting solitude, my poor heart will always go 
hungry. 

From that you may gauge what bliss it is to me to 
have some one to whom I can tell everything and who 
understands me perfectly, to whom I can reveal myself 
as no one else may know me and the void in whose 
heart I may fill in return—that is such a great gift 
from a kindly destiny that in gratitude I cannot be 
angry with it for not giving me more. 

Now you are with your poor wife again. I know that 
I needn’t remind you: show her every kindness and 
tenderness in her ailing condition; endure everything in 
charity and patience. I admire and sympathize with you, 
knowing how difficult the performance of this duty is 
to my friend. For indeed, the fate that has befallen us is 
a tragic one—there a poor, sick martyr whose tired eyes 
see only the shadows of the world and who would like 
to sleep; but she must continue to live at the side of the 
artist who sees roses blooming everywhere—and here 
a woman who could bring him blossoms, whose every 
fiber is congenial to him, and she must dwell far from 
him in solitude. 

Adieu, my dear friend. Hold my hand tight, and 
let us journey trustfully through the valley of the 
shadow. 

Franziska. 
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Jena, 26. 10. 1899 
DEAR FRANZISKA—The first lines that I write at home 
must be addressed to you. I have just returned, re- 
freshed, from a two hours’ walk, tempted thereto by 
the golden, late autumn sun—TI have been in my be- 
loved forest, that welcomed its old friend in bright 
autumnal garb, and on the Ammerbach plateau with 
its gay prospect over the broad valley—my favorite 
spot, whence my nephew Henry will one day (when?!) 
scatter my ashes to all the winds. 

The return from Rome to quiet Jena—frankly, I had 
feared it. But on my arrival last night, I found every- 
thing better than I had expected, my wife tolerably 
well and filled with joy at my return. She had been 
very much worried about me, because she had received 
the first news of my accident at Olevano from an (ex- 
aggerated) newspaper account, telegraphed from Rome 
by a reporter. As soon as she has progressed a little 
farther toward recovery, I will give her the letter you 
wrote for her and also tell her something of our 
correspondence. 

Now the word is: be brave and resist the changing 
moods! I fear, my dear friend, that this winter is going 
to be a very difficult one for me. Added to everything 
else, there will be the storms that are already brewing 
ominously over the wicked Weltratse/—even here, in 
free-thinking Jena, the book has aroused more horror 
than joy; so what can the outlook be elsewhere? 
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The three days in Munich were a pleasant end to 
the long trip. Lenbach was splendid. The portrait— 
that he sketched in 3 sittings—promises very well. 
Since not only my personal psyche, but its corporeal 
container has pleased you a little, you would have been 
amused by the naive pronouncements of Lenbach, who 
always allows his sentiments free play. As he painted, it 
went continually—‘So, excellent! What a head! Cap- 
ital! No—that forehead! And what eyes! Magnificent! 
What a shock of hair you have!!”—in short, I might 
have grown vain, if the impression I made on June 17th 
on a young “girl from far away” had not already made 
me so. 

But the best thing in Munich was my precious 
“relic,” that Lenbach delivered to me with your dear 
etter. The impetuous pzttore, Ernesto, who I thought 
had been left behind in Rome, suddenly bobbed up 
again in Lenbach’s studio, and was so enchanted with 
the relic that he immediately kissed it. But the grave 
Professor Ernst has put it safely away; it shall be 
worshiped only on special holidays. 

How little I can command my strength—even though 
I have returned invigorated from my travels—you will 
perceive from the fact that I have decided to give up 
my open lectures, which for years I have looked for- 
ward to and made great preparations for, and to re- 
call the announcements already made for the beginning 
of the course—I am no longer equal to the difficult 
task of these free lectures. The psychological metamotr- 
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phosis that has taken place in me goes deep, and I feel 
there is much I can no longer do as I should like. 
Please, dearest friend, send me as often as possible 
(at least once a week) a gleam of sunshine through 
your letters. I need comfort and heartening very much 
just now. 
Your Ernst. 


Jena, 14. 11. 1899 
DEAR Fr.—Today I come to my life-giving Egeria, my 
wise and honest friend, with a request for good advice. 
My publisher writes me that the sale of the Weltrat- 
sel is going so well that he wants to have the new 
edition printed now, with an eye to the probable 
Christmas market. Now in the new edition, I should 
really like to remove many crudities, and make im- 
provements; but I am afraid that if I once begin to 
work through the book again, I shall need several 
months to do it. So I ask: do your misgivings and your 
disapproval of many passages weigh so heavily that you 
think I ought on their account defer the new edition 
for half a year? Have you gone far enough with your 
critical marginal comments to be able to send me your 
copy soon? Your esthetic, as well as your philosophic 
judgment is of the greatest importance to me. 
The effect of the book grows—naturally in both 
directions—from day to day. As against the many rap- 
turous letters of approval, the anonymous postcard 
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abuse is beginning too. The number of attacks in the 
press and the damning judgments from pious quarters 
increase—I leave them all unanswered. Perhaps later, 
a half year from now, I shall write a sharp “‘collective 
note” in reply. For the present, I am glad that my poor 
brain is at peace for once (not, alas, my heart!) ; mean- 
time it does me good to dally idly with the Kunst- 
formen der Natur. 

Ah, if only we could discuss the pros and cons of 
the new edition face to face! The question of our meet- 
ing again occupies me ceaselessly—it is not only bitter, 
but unnatural for us to avoid it. We must unburden 
ourselves to each other once more—even if it is for 
the last time. Unfortunately, my wife’s condition since 
my return has grown so much worse again that, if only 
for that reason, your visit to our house would be im- 
possible. On the other hand, the thought of a visit to 
Altenhausen attracts me more and more; I should like 
to write to your mother, asking whether it would be 
agreeable to her. What do you think of it? 

Devotedly, 
Your “old Schoolmaster.” 


Altenhausen, 16. 11. 1899 


That is a difficult question, my friend, that the “old 
schoolmaster’’ puts to his pupil. I do not want to reply 
directly to the question as to whether my misgivings 
weigh so heavily that on their account you ought un- 
dertake the burden of a complete revision—for it isn’t 
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a matter of my opinion, but of whether you can defend 
the contents with complete conviction. In isolated in- 
stances, much that is objectionable and aggressive 
might be removed or softened, but still, by so doing we 
should not be banning the entire spirit that animates 
the book, giving evidence in almost every chapter of 
the strongest antipathy to Christianity and provoking 
you to brusqueries, harshnesses and one-sided views. 

And then, would it be right or wise, at this particular 
moment, when your opponents are beginning to stir, to 
correct details or reorganize the whole? Wouldn't that 
look like a retreat, be interpreted as a confession that 
you have overshot the mark? If only for that reason, | 
shouldn’t advise it now. But if you yourself consider 
a revision imperative, then I shall be glad to examine 
the book critically once more, sentence by sentence, and 
communicate to you as soon as possible all my objec- 
tions. I too am convinced that it would be best to do 
this in a personal talk. 

That your opponents are ruffling somewhat my be- 
loved gold-pheasant’s plumage and pulling out some 
of his pretty feathers can probably not be avoided—“as 
the woods resound,” and so on. I only hope that your 
sensitive wife is spared as much as possible of all this. 
I am very glad that you are politely silent to all attacks, 
and wish to let them pass unnoticed—in any case, you 
are much too hot-blooded not to present a welcome 
weak spot to your opponent in any heavy jousting. 

Yes, I too believe that the right and only way is 
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for you to approach Mama—a meeting at a third 
place, as things are now, seems to me unworthy of us. 
I wish that little by little you could come to regard our 
house as the home of your dearest friends—as Frau von 
Stein’s house was to Goethe—a place where he was 
dear to everyone. So try what you can do with the letter. 
The moment, to be sure, is as unpropitious as could 
well be imagined, for the impression Mama creates 
just now is so completely that of an ailing hypochon- 
driac that I have already asked a doctor with whom 
we are on friendly terms to come here to examine her. 
If Mama weren’t so wretched at the moment, I should 
say, knock unexpectedly—surprising me too, so that I 
may be honest and unconstrained—at our door some 
day, and tell Mama in simple, heartfelt words that 
you wished to make the personal acquaintance of your 
friend’s mother and, since you were much oppressed 
at home by the illness of your family, to take away 
with you from here some pleasanter impressions. I 
believe the magic of your personality would succeed 
in winning Mama’s heart too, and in making the 
thought of our friendship less painful to her. 
In this joyful hope, 
Your Franziska. 


Altenhausen, 28. 11. 1899 


DEAR FRIEND—I share your deep unhappiness with 
you. I cannot tell you how heavy my heart grew, when 
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Mama told me yesterday that she had answered you, 
and what she had said. She thinks it would be wrong 
for us to meet again because, with the instinct of 
mother-love, she suspects that you are more to me 
than a friend in the ordinary sense, and I couldn't 
make her understand how ideal our relationship is, and 
that another exhaustive talk with you would bring us 
only peace and strength. 

So now, if we should be in urgent need of such a 
talk, I must decide to meet you even in opposition to 
Mama’s wish. Dear friend, this is a very serious prob- 
lem for me. In friendship between a man and a woman, 
it is such a thin, delicate line that separates the woman 
beloved and revered from the ‘sweetheart’ (the mis- 
tress). In this difficult situation in which I find my- 
self because of my friend, you must help me to remain 
good and pure and true. 

Now Christmas is coming soon. I beg of you, give 
me nothing and send me nothing, for Mama’s sake, 
whom it would only grieve anew. I too would rather 
give you nothing more till we have reached the point 
where you can show my gifts to your wife and daugh- 
ter. And I beg you with all my heart—let your wife 
know that we correspond with each other and give 
her the letter, after all this time, that I sent to Switzer- 
land—you must do this. 

But one thing I want particularly to give you now, 
so that it may comfort you after this great disappoint- 
ment with Mama—the assurance that my soul is yours 
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and, in pledge of that assurance, a ring that a friend 
may give to a friend in token of faith. As a gift in 
exchange, I ask a little ring of you that I shall always 
wear on a chain against my heart, that shall protect and 
strengthen me through all vexations—and when I am 
unhappy, I will turn my little ring, as in the fairy- 
tales, and it will conjure up lovely images for me. As 
soon as you have said yes, I will send my ring. It is 
the only memento I have of my father, destined for 
me by him on his deathbed—the ring has been with 
me from childhood, and will bring you a fragment of 
my heart. 

But this exchange of friendship rings shall be the 
last secret we will keep from our families. With it, 
everything troublesome and disquieting shall be bur- 
ied, our loyalty shall be sealed, and calmly and bravely 
we will go forward, hand in hand, on the right path. 

Forever, 
Your Franziska. 


Jena, x. 12. 1899 


My OwNn—The loyalty of your letter moved me and 
brought me happiness. Gladly and gratefully I say 
“yes” to your clever plan, and send you today, hid- 
den among the 60 new water-colors, a ring that my 
Anna wore constantly and that is among my most 
precious relics—the color of the stone is that of loyalty. 

At first the ring problem was the source of all kinds 
of psychological and moral scruples. I asked myself: 
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have I the right actually to bind this blooming young 
girl to the uncertain fate of my old age? But even by 
this ring, the symbol of our spiritual friendship, you 
are not to feel yourself absolutely bound to me. I re- 
peat what I have already written—you are always free, 
if some other good fortune, surer than I can offer you, 
should present itself, though I am firmly resolved, in 
the event of my freedom, to join my life wholly with 
yours. Then I asked myself: doesn’t this exchange of 
rings transgress against the duty of loyalty to my wife? 
But it is really only a sealing of what has long bound 
us, and I can honestly say that my wife has lost 
nothing through my friendship with you—rather that 
I have grown far more patient and forbearing with the 
poor, sick woman since it began. So I take and give 
the ring, as an outward sign of our communion of 
soul, and at the same time as a pledge that, without 
violating our duty, we wish to travel the path of 
righteousness together. To two “extraordinary souls,” 
extraordinary privileges may be allowed. 

I spoke to my wife of our correspondence some time 
ago, but I cannot yet give her your letter—if you could 
know her condition, you would say yourself that it is 
impossible at present. 

And now bravely forward! All doubt, all torturing 
unrest shall henceforward be banished from our beau- 
tiful alliance, that has made me so profoundly happy. 

Your faithful Ernst. 
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Altenhausen, 17. 12. 1899 


DEAREST FRIEND—Yesterday we spent another very 
pleasant evening at our comfortable round table, exam- 
ining your water-colors. My mother was quite enrap- 
tured with some of them. It is extremely interesting to 
me to be able to follow your last journey step by step, 
and I am amazed at the number of pictures you have 
made. But don’t be angry with me if I tell you honestly 
that I am not altogether satisfied with many of the 
pictures—many are painted far too crudely and are too 
unfinished—I can trace the restlessness that filled your 
heart at the time. I have seen at your home and re- 
ceived as gifts from you so many beautiful finished 
water-colors, that I ask and beg of you: won't you fin- 
ish these new ones in somewhat greater detail, and 
soften the red colors a little, before exposing them to 
other eyes at your lectures? I want my friend to show 
himself perfect in everything. 

I was very glad that you sent me the pictures while 
I was still here, and not to Neuenhof at Christmas 
time. My “painter-uncle” and his wife would have con- 
sidered it “highly unsuitable” and “strange” that I 
should receive such things from an artist—you have 
no idea, dearest, how I am bound, poor creature that 
I am, in a net of a thousand “established rules of 
conduct.” 

I was very happy to have you send me the reviews 
and letters, and to have you write me that you wished 
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me to share in all that interested you. I have so often 
felt it as a lack, that you should tell me so little of the 
scientific activities you were engaged in, and should 
hardly answer my questions on the subject. I want to 
live your intellectual life with you too.—The Duke’s 
letter pleased me especially because of his opinion of 
Saladin; the difficulties that seem to exist for him in 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation I understand 
less well. But your Dutch uncle’s letter, with its pro- 
found penetration into philosophical problems, actually 
transported me—he must be an altogether extraordi- 
nary man. You see, even he wished for you greater 
objectivity. 

Last Sunday I went with my family to Holy Com- 
munion. First I searched my heart to discover whether 
this was hypocrisy—but it isn’t with me. I did it out of 
love and consideration for Mama, who would never 
recover if she knew that her dearest child no longer 
believed in God’s Son. Christ’s person and teaching are 
so dear to me, I feel so strongly that pure Christianity 
(as he wanted it) would be only a blessing to man- 
kind, that I am glad to take part in the Communion— 
in his memory. I should never feel any passionate de- 
sire for it, if I were the independent mistress of my 
actions, but for Mama’s sake ] am glad to take part in 
the beautiful, heart-warming ceremony. Tell me how 
you feel about this, my friend. It would make me very 
happy if you could agree with me. 

I received yesterday from a Deaconess’ Home a ship- 
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ment of delicate white lilies (made of transparent 
paper and silver thread) that I intend to use as greet- 
ings to lonely and suffering people. I sent them to 
Jena today and beg that you will decorate your wife’s 
Christmas table with them. Even if she doesn’t know 
from whom the flowers come—I should so much like 
to give the poor thing some pleasure. 

You write again how much more peaceful you feel 
since the solution of the “ring problem.” How grateful 
I am for that! I too think it is right that we should 
finally have achieved a state of security and peace in 
our relations to each other, and in my heart consider 
myself as belonging wholly to you, and you as my dear 
and precious possession. May God forgive me, if there 
is any wrong in these words! So long as your poor wife 
lives, I shall make no demands upon you, except that 
I beg you always to give me your absolute confidence, 
and that I hope you will heed my appeals concerning 
your health and well-being. I shall never make a re- 
quest of you that offends against duty. May God, who 
is greater than we can know, bless you! 

Franziska. 


Jena, 20. 12. 1899 


D. Fr.—Today, very hurriedly, my heartiest thanks for 
your honest criticism of my travel sketches—how happy 
I am to have such a candid friend! I shall try to im- 
prove the water-colors during the Christmas holidays. 
When you return them, please write your grading on 
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the back of each (I, “very good,” to V, “very bad”). 
There is no hurry about the criticism of the Weltratsel; 
I shall not begin the revision for the new edition tll 
the new year. 

Your critical essay on my Kunstformen der Natur 
is altogether fine, subtle and penetrating—it ought to 
be printed. I read it aloud last night to my wife, who 
happened to be in unusually good spirits; though she 
ordinarily refuses to hear any such communications, she 
listened with mounting interest to all 6 pages. I might 
almost have given her the letter you wrote her—but 
we haven’t reached that point yet. 

Christmas is bringing me the most wonderful sur- 
prises this year. Just think—the day before yesterday | 
received from Rome a tablet beautifully engraved in 
bronze—my nomination as a foreign member to the 
Academy of Science—that is the highest scholastic 
honor my beloved Italy can bestow!—Yesterday I sent 
to Brussels a draft of the statutes for a new Academy 
of Physiological Ethics, whose organization (with a 
huge endowment, over 1 million francs!) its founder 
wants to entrust to me.—Today four scholars met here 
in my cell (from Halle, Stuttgart, Freiberg, Berlin) to 
determine with me the regulations for a big prize com- 
petition, whose promulgation has been entrusted to 
me—prize: 30,000 marks. 

Add to that the great success of my book that mounts 
from day to day—I might grow arrogant if, in the 
midst of all this, ‘‘the other’s” heart didn’t yearn con- 
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stantly for its best and dearest. “Care is taken that the 
trees should not grow into the skies!” 
Your Ernst. 


Neuenhof, New Year’s Eve, 1899 


BELOVED FRIEND—My hearfelt thanks for the three 
dear Christmas letters that arrived on three successive 
days, causing great amazement, it is true, among my 
relatives, so that I had to invent some excuse about 
the knotty scientific problems we have in process of 
discussion. Whenever I reread these moving letters (as 
I do every evening) I want to put my arm around your 
neck and beg you with all my soul: let us do every- 
thing to preserve and protect from evil this great, pure, 
ideal love, such as falls to the lot of only a few chosen 
ones! If it were taken from us, we should be poor 
indeed. So long as we have it, we can endure every- 
thing. Help me to keep it good and great and beautiful 
and true! 

The bells will soon ring in the New Year for us 
now. Nothing in the whole year is so solemnly moving 
as the hour of its death—the going “one knows not 
whither’ —to sorrow or joy, to life or death. What this 
wonderful year has brought to us both! To me, whose 
heart was sealed ever more tightly against people, the 
fixed assurance of the worth and beauty of a man’s 
noble character, together with the consciousness of hav- 
ing inspired love and esteem in one of the greatest 
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men of the century—to you it has given, after years 
of isolation, the heart of a woman who can appreciate 
you in all your greatness, and can understand and love 
your weaknesses. However quietly you may continue 
to live in your cell of travail—you must never again 
complain of loneliness or misunderstanding, for a 
woman who understands you perfectly lives and feels, 
suffers and hopes with you. 

Don’t be vexed with me, my Ernst, that my entrance 
into your quiet life has brought with it so much dis- 
quiet. Both of us were led and driven by a will outside 
our own, but we will thank God that a beautiful new 
world—that you thought lost, that I had never yet 
seen—has revealed itself to us. 


I. I. 1900 


My first words in the new century are yours, best 
beloved friend. Last night we all went to church to- 
gether—I sat in the angle behind the pillar and felt 
very lonely and deserted. How dark the road of life 
lies before us! Each of us hungering and thirsting, con- 
demned to keep his real self bound in chains, and 
whichever way we look, the future masked and un- 
certain. And yet I have confidence that this year will 
make us rich—in the spring when the blossoms awake, 
our lives too will put forth fresh shoots. God bless you, 
my dear, dear friend, and guide our love on the good 
and righteous path! 

Franziska. 
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Jena, New Year’s Eve, 1899 


My DEAREST FRIEND*—At the end of this momentous 
year that has brought us both so much, I must tell 
you once more how deeply you have grown into my 
inmost heart, and what firm root my deep, imperish- 
able love for you has taken. In vain does discretion 
demur at this avowal and our stern mother “Duty” 
cast at me a severely reproachful glance—I cannot 
change it, any more than I can arrest the sun, that 
during these gorgeous winter days irradiates my be- 
loved snow-covered mountains with the luster of dia- 
monds; any more than I can check the course of the 
Saale, by whose shore, on December 17th, I sat and 
dreamed in the light of the full moon, on our bench 
under the alder tree. 

When I think back to New Year’s Eve of a year 
ago, I cannot but be astonished at the vast change my 
spiritual life has undergone. At that time the publica- 
tion of Kunstformen der Natur and Weltratsel loomed 
before me as my only goals for 1899. I couldn’t dream 
that toward the middle of this laborious year a daugh- 
ter of heaven would enter my life and radically trans- 
form it. What you have become to me in this half year, 
beloved Fr., I cannot put into mere words; nor is there 
any need, for I know that you feel what you are to me, 
and what I am to you as well. Since our souls have 
been so closely knit and plighted, I know the sweet 
consolation of having found at length the true heart, 

*Du. 
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which for decades my lonely spirit has been yearning 
passionately. 

Truly, Franziska, how dark and thickly veiled does 
the New Year lie before us! I have been so often and 
so bitterly disillusioned by fate, that I can look into 
the future only with uneasy suspicion. But I turn your 
dear ring, and as I turn it, repeat the old sentence 
from my childhood’s favorite fairy-tale, Gackeleia: 
“Ringlein, Ringlein, dreb’ dich um! Mach’s recht schon! 
ich bitt’ dich drum!’ + 

If the little ring would only grant me soon what 
my heart yearns for above everything!—a speedy re- 
union with you, beloved. That is the question beyond 
all others that has been agitating me for weeks. Help 
me, Franziska! Revive me, for I am athirst! 


I. I, 1900 

The first lines that I write in the new century can 
be dedicated, beloved Fr., only to you. The rosebuds 
that stood on my table last night as a New Year's 
greeting have turned into open chalices overnight. Let 
us regard this transformation as a sweet symbol that 
one day our hopes and wishes will be fulfilled “over- 
night,” and let us look trustfully and bravely toward 
the New Year. 

Your Ernst. 


Little ring, little ring, turn around! Bring something fine! I beg 
of you! 
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Jena, 10. I. 1900 


DEAREST FR.—Last Sunday was one of those days of 
my tempestuous existence, that for me glaringly illus- 
trate the alternations of joy and sorrow. I had gone 
to bed late and barely fallen asleep when my daughter 
woke me, weeping—Mama had suddenly fallen very 
ill. I found my wife suffering one of her alarming 
heart attacks, and it was a long time before the poor 
creature, who in her despair kept longing for the end 
to come, was soothed. I couldn’t close an eye again all 
night. What torture my conflicting sensations are to 
me on such occasions, I need not describe to you. 

When I reached home in the evening, after a meet- 
ing of the Geographic Society, there was a congratu- 
latory telegram from Turin, from the President of the 
Academy there, that had accorded me the great Bressa 
prize (10,000 lire). This prize is conferred only once 
every four years, in consideration of the most distin- 
guished performance in the entire scientific field. Con- 
gratulations on this new distinction are already pouring 
in from all sides. People may think me in danger of 
the “ring of Polykrates.’’ If they only knew how much 
and what I lack for true happiness! In former years, 
when scholastic ambition was the chief mainspring of 
my life, this brilliant triumph would have filled me 
with the proud joy of a conqueror. Today it leaves me 
quite cold—I would gladly give it up for the only hap- 
piness for which I pant thirstily. 

Dearest friend, my mood grows constantly darker. 
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Especially in the light of these new honors, I recognize 
ever more clearly that my strength has been shattered 
by the storms that have broken over my spirit—I have 
wasted the whole winter and accomplished nothing— 
my literary productivity is at an end. And the only 
treatment that might help me—another meeting with 
you—you feel you must deny me!! 
I hope you are faring well among your relatives. 
Devotedly, 
Your poor Ernst. 


Mitteldorf, 20. 1. 1900 


DEAREST FRIEND—I am very much troubled about you. 
Each of your letters is gloomier than the last, and 
today’s really frightened me. That was more than sad- 
ness—such bitterness and despair were contained 
therein as I have never heard from you in like meas- 
ure. How can you write that you will no longer endure 
this existence? We are fighters, placed in life that we 
may fight the difficult battle gloriously to the end! 
Woe to the soldier who hurls his weapons from him 
and flees, when the battle seems to him too fierce! And 
so we must fight too, and may not run away, deserting 
the others. I can understand how an incurable invalid, 
who is only a burden to himself and his family, might 
make away with himself. But you, dearest friend, 
with your youthful body of iron—your happy, strenu- 
ous walking trips last fall proved that—in an honored 
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and distinguished position, acclaimed especially now 
on every hand, called upon to perform other great 
services and to lead the rest, the father of a family 
and—don’t you think of me at all, of my pain and my 
ruined life?! Dearest friend, I implore you, promise me 
to do yourself no injury without first seeking comfort 
and aid from me. 

Forgive me if I am myself agitated. Of course I un- 
derstand that things are hard for you to bear. But don’t 
they, to your soft nature, seem harder than they really 
are? Believe me, I suffer too, even though I don’t say 
much about it—more, perhaps, than you, in so far as 
you are a free man while I am bound—bound through 
love for my mother, entangled in the chains of the 
time-honored traditions of my family. I don’t know 
whether you quite understand what it means to break 
with all of one’s past? 

I have long grown accustomed to the hourly neces- 
sity of watching sadly my mother’s troubled face; of 
standing all alone in opposition to my immediate fam- 
ily on the score of my “friendship” with you, for which 
they have at best an ironic smile; of having myself 
and my aspirations totally misunderstood in my own 
circle; of longing in vain for a higher intellectual life. 
It isn’t easy. Goethe said: ““My soul is sealed within 
itself,” and I have never read truer words. You, dear 
friend, know this feeling as well as I do. The nostalgia 
that steals upon us within our own walls is the 
bitterest kind. 
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But now imagine me coming to the home of the good 
Count, where I am surrounded by memories of my 
aristocratic grandmother and of my own childhood 
and early youth, spent here in an atmosphere of strict 
rules and rigid old conventions; where I see my father's 
brother and sister, both grown gray and old, revering 
religion as their most cherished possession, regarding 
the nobility as God-appointed and specially privileged, 
in all and sundry the children of a bygone age—then 
I ask myself at night in bed: how can you be so fool- 
hardy as to wish to emancipate yourself, to be repudi- 
ated as a heretic by all your people, pitied and wept 
over—no, hated because of your views and misunder- 
stood in all your aspirations and finest feelings?! Will 
you not lack courage when the moment comes? 

In such hours life weighs heavy and dark on me too. 
But I win through, because you are dear to me. Do 
you also, dear friend, endure the unendurable out of 
love for me. ‘““Landgrave, grow hard!” 

In the greatest anxiety, 
Your Franziska. 


Jena, 22. 1. 1900 


Yes, my dear friend, I was and am in the throes of 
the deepest depression. Of course I see that things are 
difficult for you too, but my nature is softer than yours 
with its knightly old blood. When we exchanged our 
rings six or eight weeks ago, a great peace and faith 
came over me—the hope that they might remain with 
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me permanently proved deceptive. For weeks the old, 
devouring longing has been with me, heightened by 
gloomy hopelessness to desperation. Added to that is 
the dreadful fact that I have been able to do no serious 
work all winter—without scientific productivity my 
life seems to me purposeless. I confess to you that the 
liberating thought, ‘Come down to me, thou only 
phial,” has occurred to me many times in recent weeks. 

The important question of “suicide” (the very word 
is nonsense; it should be called “self-deliverance,” 
autolysis) has interested me greatly since my youth— 
my honored and distinguished preceptor and chief, 
Johannes Miiller, ended his nerve-ailment with mor- 
phine; in bitter tears I carried his coffin to the grave. 
From my viewpoint the poor autolytes are altogether 
justified when by some swift and decisive act they 
put an end to a wretched existence, without prospects 
and without hope, destined only to further agony. On 
sea voyages I have always carried in my pocket a vial 
of cyanide and another of morphine—the thought, in 
case of shipwreck, of struggling with death for hours 
in the sea (since I am a strong swimmer) was hor- 
rible to me. Besides, I have found that the very pos- 
sibility of any moment making a speedy end to misery 
frightens one away from the act. 

Out of love for you, dearest Franziska, and for your 
sake, I promise you that I shall not proceed to “‘self- 
deliverance’ as the ultima ratio without your know!l- 
edge. And I will fight as long as I can. But I shall 
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hardly weather another such winter within the confines 
of Jena. 

Your Ernst. 


My BELOVED ERNST—Today, for your birthday, I say 
Dz. 

I want to tell you a story. 

Great Mother Nature created a favorite child. She 
decked him, inside and out, in her richest and loveliest, 
gave him golden hair and brilliant eyes that might 
penetrate all depths, and said: ‘Now go into the world, 
my son, and give the people something that is great. 
See, their poor eyes are veiled, looking only on dark- 
ness; share your light with them, and give them too 
something of the warmth and enthusiasm I have placed 
in your heart.” 

And the darling of the gods roamed through the 
world, his rich heart filled with the desire to do and 
the urge to know. And another creature crossed his 
path who, as the magnet attracts the iron, absorbed 
into herself all his best will and power and sank into 
the depths of his great love. 

But the stern Mother saw the peril that threatened 
her darling and took from him his precious possession, 
since she had borne him not for himself and his own 
happiness but for mankind; and now he lived and 
worked for mankind. Unwearyingly, he traveled the 
stony road, though thorns and thistles wounded him 
and the worms at his feet had no understanding of him. 
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The years laid their snow upon his hair, and a hoar- 
frost from the cold spaces of the world touched his 
warm, glowing heart as well, gradually congealing it. 
When the great Mother saw the chill in her darling’s 
eyes, she was grieved and she said to him: ‘Since you 
have given mankind what I demanded of you, I will 
now give back to you what I took from you when your 
hair was golden. Let your frozen heart melt again, 
and make room for the great, the unutterable gift that 
might not obstruct the path of the young fighter, but 
may escort the conqueror home!” 

And she led to him—love. 


Jena, 18. 2. 1900 


D. Fr.—The three days with my distinguished patron 
in Meiningen have finally rid me of my despondency 
and done me good, though I was only half present 
in the midst of all the princely kindness and splendor 
—‘‘the other’’ was at Altenhausen in his thoughts. I 
kept wondering whether it would be granted me to 
introduce you there next time as “my duchess,” and 
to enjoy with you all the beauty afforded by the hos- 
pitality of these two sensitive, art-loving aristocrats. 
The Duke and his wife both found me less vigorous 
than of yore, and were sorry that my work and the 
controversies over the Weltratsel had so exhausted me. 
If they knew!! 

On Friday I had to bear patiently with a very tedious 
gala supper of 4o people, all from the “highest circles” 
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of the capital. I could see that many of those who stared 
at me feared the notorious writer as Lucifer incarnate. 
It amused me all the more that the Duke should so 
patently single me out. We have had many exhaustive 
discussions these days over the Kunstformen in which 
he is especially interested (himself a devotee of the 
art of drawing) as well as over the Weltratsel. By his 
strictures upon the latter (very similar to yours) | 
was convinced anew that this excellent Prince towers 
high above his compeers. 

I must now, alas! pay dearly for those stimulating 
days. Immediately upon my return I fell ill. Don’t 
be alarmed. It is not dangerous but apparently pro- 
tracted. My old friend and family physician Seidel com- 
forts me with the remark that it is a “pretty, typical” 
case of influenza and that he will be particularly inter- 
ested to see how the “delicate” influenza germ stands 
the test of a battle with a strong man. So I must arm 
myself with patience. The most annoying thing for me 
is that I shall not be able to finish reading my lec- 
tures; I am as conscientious on this academic point 
d’honneur as the youngest tutor. 

Neither is my lengthy imprisonment beneficial in 
so far as it gives me too abundant leisure in which 
to meditate on our friendship and our future. Yester- 
day, becoming vividly conscious of all the burdens you 
must bear for my sake, I had reached the point again 
of beseeching you earnestly: let us consider all our 
experiences since June 17th as a beautiful, golden 
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dream and guide our friendship back to the objective 
basis of the scientific-friendly relation that existed be- 
fore the magic of the personal enveloped us. Today I 
am wrangling with fate once more for not having 
brought you to me ro or 15 years ago. How my life 
might have developed then, how much bitterness I 
might have been spared, how many mistakes avoided, 
how many better things accomplished, if your clear 
and wise intelligence had been guiding me, your subtle, 
feminine feeling for moderation and propriety curbed 
my wild fire! How I thank you still today for the 
vehement Pfzi! that you wrote in June on the proof 
sheets of the wicked Weltratsel, thereby preventing 
other crudities in that unhappy book. 

The battle assumes ever greater proportions, and your 
gold pheasant’s plumage is being well plucked. Philo- 
sophical and theological pamphlets are being aimed 
at me, and the whole pack of the orthodox and con- 
servative press is hurling itself upon me—but what I 
deplore is the effect here in “liberal’’ Jena. My friends 
and colleagues here (with 2 or 3 exceptions) maintain 
an icy silence and withdraw themselves. My poor wife 
suffers greatly from this, as she did thirty years ago 
after the appearance of my first volume; she insists 
that we are “morally boycotted’”—and unhappily she 
is right. 

You asked recently what my friend Gegenbaur had 
said about the book. Up to now, not a word! He shares 
my views from first to last, but has always been of 
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the opinion that these are esoteric mysteries to which 
the great public has no right; he too has always cen- 
sured the sharp aggressiveness of my phraseology. 

Your Berlin friend’s letter, that I enclose herewith, 
interested me. Strange what an anthropomorphic idea 
of “God” most cultured people have! Even as a little 
boy, I asked my mother, when she told me of God’s 
creation of the world: ‘But then, who made the dear 
God? And what was before him?” In the course of 
all their lives, most people don’t go so far. For the 
rest, there is no doubt that the customary conception of 
the world with its three great central mysteries, ‘‘God, 
Freedom, Immortality,” is much more comfortable, 
much more satisfying to the dear “spirit,” and much 
more practical than our natural philosophy. 

You see, I am quite lively despite the influenza. So 
don’t be alarmed about me. My wife looks after me in 
a really pathetic fashion. 

With affectionate greetings, 
Your Ernst. 


Altenhausen, 22. 2. 1900 


BELOVED FRIEND—It’s all very well for you to say 
that I mustn’t be alarmed about you. Forbid the heart 
to fear when it must look on from afar as treacherous 
illness lays hand on its dearest possession! And now 
today’s card informs me that your wife and daughter 
have also fallen ill and that the whole villa is one 
great influenza hospital. Once more it makes me keenly 
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conscious of how unnatural our situation is: the per- 
son who stands closer to you than any other may not 
be with you when you need her! 

When I think of the possibility of your death, what 
shocks me most is that you have promised your body 
to your friend, the anatomist. Since the moment you 
told me of it, the gruesome idea has tormented me. 
Much as I honor the lofty scientific idealism that 
prompted you to this arrangement—the idealist wasn’t 
thinking, when he made it, of the people who love 
him. 

Ah, dear friend of my heart, what would I give 
if I could spare you all the brooding and anguish over 
our precious friendship! Of your “influenza medita- 
tions,” you probably didn’t intend yourself that the 
first should be taken altogether seriously. When two 
people are so strangely brought together, and so closely 
united as we two, then they cannot part from each 
other like “ships that pass in the night.” But the other 
thought is good and right. I too often have the feeling 
that, if I had come earlier into your life, this infinite 
bitterness that has collected like some morbid matter 
in your soul, threatening to erupt, might not have 
taken possession of you—there are many things that 
you would have regarded more indulgently in that 
event, nor would your philosophic views have acquired 
this completely pessimistic, caustic quality that negates 
everything. 

I understand perfectly what you write of your friend 
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Gegenbaur. I believe too, as I have often told you, 
that your doctrine—so long as people are what they 
are—is no religion for the masses. For the great major- 
ity of mankind resemble the climbing plants that 
either crawl along the ground, or else seek a firm hold 
and protection along the walls and battlements reared 
by human hands, since they cannot grow to any height 
by virtue of their own strength, and would perish in a 
pure, clear atmosphere. 
Affectionate wishes for a speedy recovery. 
Franziska. 


Jena, 24. 3. 1900 
Dearest Fr.—Your letter that has just come com- 
pletely electrified me. I am to see you again, and in 
a few days! All my despairing, gray mood has vanished 
in a twinkling, like mist before the conquering sun. 
I feel not a trace of the weakness that these frightful 
four weeks of influenza left behind. How I thank you 
for your trust, and you shall see that I am worthy of 
it! I will sit very nicely next to you, craving not even 
your hand, not to mention a kiss—only our souls shall 
talk to each other. 

But your proposal that we meet in Leipzig is hardly 
feasible—I am so well known there that it is almost 
impossible for me to spend a day there incognito. In- 
stead, I suggest to you Naumburg with its beautiful 
surroundings; also, the city of my youth is not far 
from there, and I should like to show it to you. Then, 
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while you journey to your sister, I shall append to 
my high Franziska-holiday a long-planned visit to Ber- 
lin—it would be impossible for me to return immedi- 
ately to my gloomy prison from the bright, warm 
sunlight toward which I am moving jubilantly now. 
Your blissful Ernesto. 


Berlin, 2. 4. 1900 
DEAREST, DEAREST FRANZISKA’—That was the mar- 
riage ceremony of our souls, as our Wartburg trip 
on that memorable July 17th was their betrothal. How 
shall I thank you for all your great and splendid 
gifts, for your trust and the sweet love that turned 
that raw March day for me into the most radiant sunlit 
day of my life’s autumn! As the Saviour in the Gospel 
healed the sick by a simple laying on of hands, so 
have you healed my poor, lonely heart with your dear, 
pure hands. You always say and write to me that I 
mustn't idealize you so—that is something I cannot 
do, for you are the ideal incarnate of a loving woman 
—my beloved wife. I may call you that now, for you 
have revealed to me all the depths of your glorious 
soul. Even though duty and honor forbid us the pres- 
ent enjoyment of the highest earthly love-happiness, 
still you are the wife of my soul whom I revere and 
adore as my “heavenly love’; and if henceforth I ad- 
dress you briefly in my letters as ‘‘Dear Fr.,” think no 
*Beginning here, Haeckel and Franziska both use the intimate 
“Du” in all their letters. 
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longer, as you read it, simply, “My Franziska, my 
friend, my joy, my peace,” but “my wife.” * Think of 
Goethe and Charlotte von Stein: ‘““Ah, thou wert in 
bygone days my sister or my wife.” Lifting up my eyes 
to you, my heavenly love, I will draw courage and 
strength to live on. 

But in these first dear honeymoon weeks after the 
marriage of our souls, don’t let us be too rigid about 
the weekly letter we have agreed upon—I long too 
ardently for a sweet word from you, and cannot help 
writing you my “‘little note’’ daily, as Goethe wrote 
to his Charlotte. 

“Indissolubly,” 
Your Ernst. 


Castle S., 4. 4. 1900 


My DEAR ErNsT—Things look very strange in my heart 
—the tumult of the “waves of love” that you sum- 
moned up in me has not yet subsided. But I think 
of you with unutterable and unalloyed happiness—of 
the whole manner in which you revealed to me the 
inmost life of your soul, of the tenderness with which 
you gave me your love. I believe that it has been 
granted to no other two people among thousands to 
live through hours of such ideal devotion—so com- 
pletely without desires of our own, so selfless, so free 
of sensuality, obedient to a single impulse—to make 
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the other happy, to reveal himself to the other in 
the most secret depths of his soul. 

I went to Naumburg with the fixed intention of tell- 
ing you quietly and plainly that, come what might, 
I should remain true to you, but that our relationship 
must never assume the proportions of a clandestine 
affair that shuns the light. I did tell you that—but then 
the ‘‘magic of the personal” overwhelmed us and we 
surrendered ourselves to it wholly. Relentlessly as I 
search my heart, I cannot regret it—it was all so pure 
and good, what we gave each other. 

But now, best beloved, nature is stirring within us 
—and this is the stage at which we must be watchful, 
lest our friendship, so unsullied up to now, should 
become a sinful one. And it would be a sin if we re- 
peated that day at Naumburg, if I should lie to my 
mother—I shall never forget her sorrowful eyes when 
I told her, as I left, that I should be seeing you—and 
then meet you somewhere secretly as your beloved. 
That would entangle us both in a net of dissimulation 
and falsehood—and we must be true in everything. 
Therefore we may vot see each other again, so long as 
your wife lives. 

You will probably be bitterly disappointed when 
you read these words. But I want to keep your Fran- 
ziska and our love as something sacred, and that is 
possible only if we are strict with ourselves and do not 
deal unjustly by your wife. The continual thought, ‘‘so 
long as your wife lives,” is in itself an injustice, the 
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bitter thorn in our love—so at least we must work her 
no injustice in our acts; for she is your lawful wife, 
to whom everything belongs—except your soul. Be 
very good always to the poor creature and surround 
her with compassionate love. Ah, it is difficult to take 
the right way when the heart is filled with longing. 

Won't you go to the south for the rest of the holiday 
to recover completely from all the turmoil, and from 
that insidious influenza? I promise you that I shall take 
good care of myself too, so that you may have a pretty, 
healthy wife some day. You won’t worry any more, 
will you, about getting too old for me? Between you 
and me there is nothing whatever that intervenes— 
except death and duty. 

And now I send you my greetings, my dear little 
silver hare—I cannot give up the pretty name, even 
in a letter. Why is it that people love to call their 
dear ones by tender names? I don’t believe I could call 
you simply, “Ernst.” Will it always be like this? Or if, 
in the course of some conjugal quarrel later on, I should 
get “cranky,” would I say very vehemently: “But, 
Ernst’? 


I take your dear hands in mine, kiss them and am 
forever 


Your Fr. 


Jena, 13. 4. 1900 
My SWEET LITTLE SWALLOW—My newest honorary 
title, “‘little silver hare,” with which you now caress 
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me so winningly in your letters too, amuses me very 
much. As a matter of fact, the timid hare is hardly 
the animal to which I am usually compared—the wild 
lion, rather. But the thought of laying my old silver 
head in your lap once more and of being caressed by 
you is so sweet that I wish I could be instantly trans- 
formed into that gentle little hare. Now I shall call you 
my “little swallow,” because, among all the small 
birds, I especially love this arrow-swift, ethereal ‘‘aerial 
traveler,” exalted high above the common earthy mire 
of ordinary mortals. 

It is already fourteen days now since our Naumburg 
Paradise. How grateful I am to fate for permitting me, 
in the evening of my life, this enchanting glimpse into 
all the glory of a pure and noble woman’s soul. How 
many things they told me—the blessedly sweet glance 
of your expressive eyes, the gentle pressure of your 
dear hands, your sweet intoxicating kisses. Dear Fr., 
I am “in love” in the ordinary sense as little as you 
—my overpowering emotion for you is so much more 
than mere “‘love’’—contains so much of admiration and 
reverence that I cannot compare a single famous pair 
of lovers with ourselves. 

You have exalted and rejuvenated all my being. Here 
they all consider it a miracle that the morose old man 
should have returned from his short journey, fresh as 
a boy. If they could suspect where I had drunk at the 
“fountain of youth.” I have grown quite audacious 
again. I was strolling with two colleagues a few days 
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ago along the magnificent level road halfway up the 
Kernberg; a steep, vine-grown crag rises above a ro- 
mantic ravine at the end of the road—to the terror 
of both my companions I climbed it nimbly and 
shouted a greeting to you. And you should have seen 
me recently when, on one of my walks, I came to a 
lonely, deserted quarry where, for thirty years, I have 
enjoyed making “‘ballistic experiments,” and dragged a 
particularly heavy rock to the edge to see whether, in 
rolling down, it would leap over the wall that extends 
along the bottom—it was to be an omen, telling 
whether my dearest (only!) wish would soon be real- 
ized. And see! my rock executed a perfect leap and 
vaulted, high and bold, over the wall—Bravo!! 


I4. 4 
Today in addition to all the papers and notes I 
am sending you as holiday greetings, I have another 
communication to make, important alike for you and 
me. The idea, of which I spoke to you in Naumburg, 
that I should spend the winter not here, but somewhere 
far away, has taken definite shape, and tonight as | 
brooded sleepless over our hidden future, it ripened to 
a decision. In September I shall go to the tropics for 
half a year—first to Buitenzorg with its glorious Botani- 
cal Gardens. I shall find there cultured affiliations and 
acquaintances, and even at my age this undertaking 
is not a hazardous one. Nevertheless, it requires a cet- 
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tain amount of spirit—three weeks ago, before Naum- 
burg, I shouldn’t have had it. 

Well, now that the decision has been made, I am 
looking forward to the splendors of tropical nature 
with the renewed ardor of youth. But you know best 
that this is not my real motive in going. It seems to 
me impossible to spend here another such wretched 
winter as the lonely one of last year. As I feel now, 
I must be free of these daily, galling, domestic mis- 
erties; beyond the reach of the antipathy created in 
my colleagues and fellow citizens by my last book; 
far from tiresome academic affairs and the dozens of 
tedious letters and pamphlets—I want to be a free 
man, all alone with vast nature and—my dear invisible 
assistant who will accompany me everywhere. 

When I told my wife of this plan, she gave her com- 
plete approval but felt it was superfluous to talk of 
it now and that she wouldn’t live to see the winter. 
The poor thing has been in bed again for the past 
eight weeks. I assure you that I am doubly patient and 
attentive now—here too I feel that your influence 
ennobles me. 

Your scruples about our meeting again will be 
voided, will they not, by my decision to go away? In 
view of this trip across the world, it would be unnat- 
ural to miss the opportunity of seeing each other once 
more before I go, and if I didn’t return from the jour- 
ney, you would always reproach yourself. Don’t forget, 
dearest Fr., that in the final analysis I am undertaking 
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this grand tour on your account—had it not been for 
your strange entrance into my life, the idea would 
never have occurred to me. Give me just this one more 
tryst! Your yes to my entreaty is my Easter hope. I 
greet you, my sweet little swallow, who has brought 


spring to my heart. A rivederci! Il tuo povero pelle- 
grino. 


Castle S., 17. 4. 1900 


The old Faust has grown young again—rolls boul- 
ders into the abyss, to read his destiny therein, scales 
crags to the terror of exceedingly learned professors, 
that he may shout a greeting to his far-away love, 
and contrives world-embracing projects that he may 
find peace of soul in a far country. 

Dearest, will you find it there? 

I say nothing of myself—it won’t be easy to know 
that the ocean, putting long weeks between word and 
answer, separates you from me. You will be exposed 
to dangers and illness, and I shall know nothing of it 
—I must be resigned to that. Though you died here, | 
shouldn’t even have the right to wear mourning for 
you. 

Certainly it will benefit you to be freed next winter 
of confinement and the petty cares of everyday life, 
and to be able to fill your artist’s heart once more with 
the beauties of a great, strange world. And for that 
reason I approve of your plan. But what I don’t be- 
lieve is that you will find peace there for your soul. 
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Man escapes himself nowhere. You will take your 
unassuaged longing with you when you travel, and in 
solitude—with only nature and your work to resort to 
—it will not be stifled but will increase. I still think 
with distress of the letters you wrote me from Ajaccio. 
This journey seems to me more like a flight. It will 
in any case be better than a painful winter at home, 
but make up your mind at the outset that what you 
are really seeking—peace within yourself—you will not 
find there. 

I shall write nothing today regarding your wish for 
another meeting—I must be clear about it in my own 
mind first, and fight out this troublesome problem with 
myself. 

Dear friend, your last letter showed me again so 
plainly how immeasurably you idealize my person—I 
do the same, except that I am well aware of your faults 
and weaknesses and love you just because of them. I 
shouldn’t want you different, without them. 

You asked me in Naumburg why I watched you so 
closely when you ate. Dearest Ernst, I have grown 
up in an atmosphere of punctilious formality. I was four 
years old when I was reproved for running to the door 
in front of a lady; I always had to say: ‘What are 
your orders?” and my strict grandmother specially com- 
mended me because of my manners. So it was natural 
for me to notice that you eat quickly and without any 
special ceremony (are you getting angry?), and that 
you remove your cuffs—preferably, your collar and 
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coat too—immediately upon entering a room. And will 
you believe me if I say that even those things endear 
you to me? It is so obvious that with you this is 
no lack of good breeding but genuine simplicity. 1 
should never want to interfere with it. You are so alto- 
gether original, so completely just “you,” that I should 
be doing wrong if I ever tried to mold you in little 
things. 

But to your recent remark that all mere form is 
odious to you since it conceals the genuine, since your 
glance is directed on what is great, while form depends 
upon what is petty—to that I ask in return: “Do you 
like a precious jewel in an ugly setting?’ What sur- 
prises me is that your highly developed sense of beauty 
doesn’t prompt you to cultivate the beautiful in every- 
thing. It is possible to dress faultlessly, move, eat and 
so on, without ever feeling it as a constraint; rather 
the feeling that beauty should prevail in and about 
you becomes so completely a part of your second nature 
that, instead of dragging you down to trivialities, it 
exalts the trivial to your own height—as a lovely 
picture exalts the lovely frame. But such things can 
be developed only in one’s youth—so stay as you are, 
unvarnished and natural, my dear bear! Are you grow- 
ing terrified of your ‘governess’? 

At any rate you're going to acquire—I'll frighten 
you a little more—a very exacting wife. Dainty sur- 
roundings and comfort are important to me. I don’t like 
ugly furniture in a room, an ugly dress, badly served 
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meals. Everything may be quite simple, but it must be 
attractive and correct. Here stirs the old spirit of my 
ancestors, who always lived in an atmosphere of ele- 
gance. It is actually a torture to me to have dealings 
with boorish people, and an affliction to vegetate in 
crowded, oppressive quarters where everything reeks of 
“philistinism.” I must have free air about me. Indeed, I 
might easily enlarge on the subject. I hate to consider, 
with every penny, whether I may spend it or not—I 
don’t like to ride third class. I take so much for granted 
that to you, with your simplicity and modesty, would 
seem a luxury. See there is a shadowy spot already on 
your picture of “light.” 

And now that I am speaking of myself—will you, 
the first person to whom I have revealed what lies deep- 
est in me, understand that I am the veritable, chaste 
mimosa pudica that shrinks from the barest contact 
with its inner being? It is repugnant to me to give 
expression to my deepest emotions—I am even capable 
of mocking and ridiculing what moves me profoundly, 
because it tortures me to discuss it with others. This 
dogged reserve is responsible for the fact that I have 
no real friends among women; young girls and women 
have been known to say to me that, with all my kind- 
ness, they felt as though I were surrounded by a high 
wall that could not be pierced, by an atmosphere of 
ice. Generally speaking, women don’t like my per- 
sonality; gladly as they suffer a man’s domination, they 
do not care for the same thing in a woman. That is 
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why I have no real friend—people either admire and 
look up to me, or else they don’t like me. You, my 
Ernst, are my sun, before whom the ice of my being 
has for the first time completely melted away. But since 
you have lifted my spirit to the heights where you 
walk, I feel more than ever that I have no place among 
people—my horizon is so much broader. It is probably 
rarely granted a woman to see so far without growing 
giddy—it may be I shall have to pay dearly for the 
bold ascent. 

Your little swallow who has chirped the spring into 
your heart, greets you, my dear husband—now you 
must put up with the storms of springtide too. 


Castle S., 20. 5. 1900 


My POOR BELOVED DARLING—I reply to your alea jacta 
est that your passage is ordered, with another—after 
a severe struggle I have decided to agree to another 
meeting. I can readily believe that the thought of know- 
ing I was passing so close would prove unendurable 
to you—it is the same with me. Yet neither that nor 
my ardent longing for you would have induced me to 
do wrong. But your grand world-tour makes it impera- 
tive that I disregard everything—it is a moral neces- 
sity that we should see each other once more before 
you go. If you didn’t return from this journey, I should 
never recover from the fact that I had refused you a 
last farewell. I must simply assume the sin—if it is 
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one? It will be hard enough to confess to Mama on 
my return. 

I shall leave here at the end of the month and, at 
Mama’s bidding, spend Whitsuntide with our relatives 
at Altenburg. I shall cut off a day each at the begin- 
ning and the end of this visit (which is little to my 
liking) and those days I shall give to you. Do you 
decide how and where we shall meet. 

The good little silver hare asks so meekly whether 
he shall have his coat shorn before our next meeting. 
Dearest, do exactly what is most comfortable for you, 
with due regard to the promptings of your vain male 
heart—to me you are always dear and right, with silver 
tresses or short hair, in last year’s gay, rejuvenating 
summer suit or the thick, old winter overcoat and ugly 
gray scarf in which you came to meet me at Naum- 
burg—yes, it is in exactly that unbecoming costume 
that your dear image stands always before me now. 

Your little swallow chirps to you, a rivederci. 


Altenhausen, 16. 6. 1900 


My DEAR HEART—It was necessary that a few days 
should lie between you and me, so that the picture of 
our time together might stand out in bolder relief, 
before I could write you more exhaustively today. 
Those were “high holidays’ in our lives, each of them 
outweighing a whole year of ordinary existence. And 
how exquisitely beautiful everything was! I shall never 
forget the sight of the Lorelei rock in the green wood- 
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land gorge, or how we had to “rest” in the dazzling 
sunlight on every bench, and at last the cosy evening 
in the snug mill by the singing, silver river. And then 
the two enchanting days at Késen! And how the 
guests at the watering-place stared in astonishment at 
the “hat of creation” and how curiously their glances 
followed the interesting, artistic-looking pair; how 
unusually delicious the cutlets tasted at the inn in 
Rudelsberg; how, as we were descending toward the 
crags of the Saale, the scene ‘‘gripped’” you, and at 
once you flung your painting-kit to the ground, pulled 
everything out and, suddenly all artist, your thoughts 
only on the picture, you painted for probably an hour 
and a half, while your little bird had to sit on a hard 
stone nearby and look on. How beautiful and fine every- 
thing was in those four days—a simple, profound idyl, 
such as only great-hearted people can experience. 
Now I am sitting again before my dark old mahog- 
any desk—the desk where my father and grandfather 
sat before me—the vine tendrils are rapping gently 
at my window, and I am looking up to your picture that 
my little sister entwined with ivy for my return— 
I let my eyes move tenderly over the dear face and 
think of how close to me it was a few days ago, 
and how now it is going to be lost to me for a whole, 
long year. I gaze at it questioningly, as at the picture 
of Sais, to see whether it will not reveal to me the 
mystery of the future or even smile, perhaps—but 
always the same remote gaze into space, though it 
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seems at times that a tear steals into the eye. Ah, Ernst, 
if somewhere there grew an herb that guarded against 
a love too great, I should go barefoot in search of it. 

How will this terrible winter pass, with the ocean 
lying between us, my anxiety picturing a thousand 
perils for you; when for months I shall not know 
whether you are living, sick or dead! Again and yet 
again I beg of you: at least do not travel alone—take 
your faithful assistant with you as a companion. 

When I arrived, Mama was standing at the front 
door, and there was still time in the evening for us 
to go through the garden arm in arm. I had to admire 
every blossoming bush (many “bleeding hearts’’!). I 
shared with her many details of our days together, and 
notice that she is gradually beginning to think more in- 
dulgently of you. So I hope that if some day you should 
take me home, she will not refuse her consent. But 
there is another great obstacle—the church service. 
Would you be able to make up your mind to that? My 
mother would never forego it and even I should do 
so with reluctance. Here is a stone in our path that 
can be surmounted only by the greatest love—would 
your love make this additional sacrifice? 

The house is very lively just now. Our cousin, Gen- 
eral von Altenhausen, is staying on his neighboring 
estate for a few weeks with his entire family, and the 
whole merry company visits us every day. Yesterday, 
my cousins (whom I know only superficially) burst 
unceremoniously into my room and stood amazed be- 
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fore your wreathed portrait. I was just wondering how 
I was going to manage between indiscretion and false- 
hood—when the situation was relieved in a surprising 
manner. They didn’t know your name (they know 
those of all the race-horses perfectly!) and the f that 
follows your name as an ornament gave them an idea: 
“Ah, probably a dead friend of your youth?” You 
would also be surprised to see how intelligently your 
Franziska, whose thoughts are in an altogether differ- 
ent place, takes part in the discussions that go on 
regularly about the big, round coffee table—but when 
a rather more serious theme is occasionally broached, 
the General’s astonished glance flits in my direction, 
as though he wanted to say: “Well, how does she 
come into this?” 

Ah, Ernst, solitude of the mind can be endured, 
for then other great minds that were lonely by reason 
of their greatness stand invisible beside one. But there 
is something worse than that—solitude of the soul that 
is homeless within its own home—we both know what 
that is. If only a good angel would soon lead these two 
lonely, homeless souls to a blessed home together!— 
But I beg of you—don’t you, with your glowing imagi- 
nation, lose yourself too far in these hopes for the 
future. I was frightened recently, when you painted 
such a definite picture of how the next year would 
give us to each other. For how will you endure the 
disappointment? Don’t forget that we may still have 
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long years of waiting before us, that will require all 
our moral strength. 

I am enclosing a letter that arrived early today— 
its emotional depth and poetry will please you. It is 
from a poor cripple, who limps and is so ugly that 
at first I could hardly prevail upon myself to look at 
him (I made his acquaintance years ago in Harzburg) ; 
but later his poet’s soul attracted me, and I have en- 
joyed many pleasant talks with him. He repays me for 
this with a rather pathetic attachment and goes on 
writing to me (at long intervals) such sensitive letters 
as this one, and I answer them from time to time to 
give the poor man a little pleasure—I greet you in 
true love for tomorrow’s anniversary. 

Your Fr. 


Jena, 17. 6. 1900— 
a “momentous” day of the first rank. A year ago today, 
at about this hour, you were approaching me for the 
first time, you sweetest “art-form of nature.” What 
great, splendid, undreamed-of things has this one year 
brought us! And now again, these precious “honey- 
moon”’ days of the recent marriage of our souls—that 
wonderful, poetic Whitsuntide fairy-tale, that no poet 
could have invented in a form so ideal as that in which 
we lived it. I am still under the spell of that experi- 
ence, roaming about like a man in a dream. 50 letters 
Stare up at me unanswered, just as I found them here 
6 days ago, and 25 more have been added to them in 
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the meantime. I read my lectures this week in a manner 
so pitiable, distracted and heedless that I felt ashamed 
before the students and myself. At such times it 
frightens me to see what love has done to me. But 
what does it all matter—what does it matter that | 
have done no respectable work this whole year?!— 
“Ihr tausend Blatter im Walde wisst, ich habe schon 
Rotrauts Mund gekiisst—schweig stille, mein Herze!”} 

Yes, your loneliness next winter! I have already been 
wondering whether you ought not make use of the 
time to improve your skill in painting. But I shouldn't 
like you to go to an art school—there are so many 
handsome young artists there who might lay snares for 
my little swallow—I am so afraid of the wicked 
fowlers. 

I am returning your friend’s letter with thanks—a 
few passages stirred discomfort in me, something 
almost like “jealousy,” to which I have no right at all. 

You speak of our dark, uncertain future and warn 
me against illusions. Yes, I am so eager to lull myself 
with the sweet dreams whereby my hopeful fancy 
deceives me in spite of myself. And then I am fright- 
ened once more when I realize all the obstacles that 
threaten their fulfillment, and when I think that as 
we wait I am growing older and older, and even your 
blooming youth is slipping away. Dear Fr., you have 
forbidden me any misgivings on this score, and yet 


* “Know, ye thousand leaves of the wood, that I have kissed lovely 
Rotrud’s mouth—be still, my heart!” 
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they come. Is it right to chain you to my uncertain fate? 
Is not this long journey of mine the right moment “‘to 
draw a line beneath it,” to release you and yield myself 
submissively to that state of resignation that beseems 
old age? 
With infinite love, 
Your Ernst. 


Altenhausen, 22. 6. 1900 


My DEAR FRIEND—I have, for my part, once more given 
serious and careful thought to the question that we 
have already discussed so often, and which you have 
raised again in your last letter, and am ready to say 
to you now for your peace of mind: I understand the 
misgivings aroused in you by your scrupulous con- 
scientiousness, on the score of binding my youth to 
your uncertain future, and in order to rid you of them 
once and for all, I promise you that from now on I 
shall consider myself in no wise bound, but leave 
things quietly to take their course. 

If fate should bring us together in the course of the 
next few years, then I shall find my best happiness with 
you. But if the waiting threatens to continue endlessly, 
till you have grown to be quite an old man and I a 
matron, then I believe it would be more practical and 
sensible for me to comply with my mother’s most 
passionate desire, and marry a younger man of my 
own class. In our family the women stay young for 
a long time, and I possess many qualities that are 
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attractive to men—so that I shall always be able to 
find a modest happiness, if not such great happiness 
as with you. 

So, though I remain loyally pledged to you, it will, 
at all events, have a tranquillizing effect upon us both 
if we consider ourselves perfectly free. Our relationship 
must now return, of course, to a basis of objective 
friendship. We will never forget all the fine things we 
have given each other, but we must regard all that 
henceforth as a sweet dream, as an episode in our 
lives, as a fairy-tale that has no place in cold 
reality. 

So—and now I should like to see your face after 
you have read thus far. In order to give you the cold 
douche you deserve, I had really intended to finish the 
letter in the same vein and leave with you the belief 
that I regard my love for you as a “pretty episode” — 
but it is too repugnant to me to continue in this way. 

That our future is altogether uncertain, that terribly 
long years of waiting may be in store for us, that we 
must even be prepared to die while we wait—I know 
all that as well as you, realize it perhaps more clearly. 
I have said it to you and written it to you a hundred 
times already. But still our love is too great and too 
high to permit external obstacles to affect it. Duty 
alone keeps us apart now, and death alone will sep- 
arate us. 

And now, my Ernst, lay your dear head on my breast, 
find peace in the knowledge of your right of possession, 
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and torment your soft, tender soul no longer with these 
stupid thoughts. Think rather how sweet it is to know 
there is a heart that, in good days or bad, will be 
truly and selflessly yours to the last breath it draws. 
Your Fr. 


Jena, 24. 6. 1900 
YOU WICKED DAUGHTER OF EvE—That was a fine 
fright I had just now when I read the first cruel pages 
of your letter, and you should have seen your “old 
teacher's” despairing face, when he suddenly realized 
that, because of his ‘uncertain future,’ he had been 
banished from his dearest domain. What desperate 
thoughts galloped through my poor head in those few 
moments! “Now everything is over!” was the first, and 
on its heels came the second, the thought of the little 
bottle you know of as the “last consolation.” 

We were to consider ourselves ‘‘perfectly free” from 
now on—and that was to have had a “‘tranquillizing 
effect’ upon me! The horrible idea that you might ever 
belong to another man has for long been so incon- 
ceivable to me that it could be borne only at the cost 
of renouncing any further intellectual existence—I 
might, at most, be able to go through the wretched per- 
formance of my pedagogic duties, like an old 
automaton. 

Fortunately, I went right on with the letter, and 
found there the blessed assurance that you are as firmly 
convinced as I that our souls are inextricably bound, 
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that no external circumstances can alter that fact. But 
the bitter lesson was well-deserved, you sweet rogue! 
So let me lay my head on your faithful heart, and 
with high courage let us look forward to the hour that 
will see us united before the world as well. 
Your Ernst. 


Altenhausen, 9. 7. 1900 


My DEAREST, let us make an end now to the pros and 
cons of my “rogue’s letter,’ whose happy outcome 
has been the recognition that your heart will always 
belong to me, as mine belongs to you. But there is one 
thing I must still tell you—it grieves me deeply that 
you make so light of the idea of a voluntary departure 
from life, that you are immediately reduced to extremi- 
ties by any great grief that befalls or threatens to 
befall you. If that is-the case, I still commend our Chris- 
tianity that makes men strong for the battle against the 
sorrows of this earth. 

About Christianity generally—you smiled when I 
said recently, ‘God keep you!”’ and were amused by the 
feminine logic that implored God, in whom it didn’t 
believe, to protect its dearest treasure. Let me keep this 
sweet inconsistency! Just think, you will live to see 
me going to church now and then, as your wife, just 
as I like to fold my hands when Mama reads the morn- 
ing prayer to my sisters and the servants, and when 
she prays at table: “Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest.” 
For me religion is invested with the magic of child- 
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hood—only with great difficulty and sorrow should 
I be able to break away from this fragment of poetry 
whose spirit takes possession of me too when I listen 
to our beautiful old hymns. 

You wrote recently, asking whether I shouldn’t feel 
as a lack your limited understanding of classic music, 
since you enjoy only simple songs. Please don’t worry 
about that. I love music very deeply and believe that I 
understand it. Sitting at a concert, I can so lose myself 
in a great composition that I seem able to follow the 
composer into the minutest details and most delicate 
subtleties. On the other hand, I am quite unversed 
in the science and technique of music, have never read 
scholarly books on the subject, and in that field I too 
must rely solely on my instinct, that happens to be 
highly susceptible to everything great and beautiful. 
I play some things of Beethoven and Chopin better, 
pethaps—with more of the composer’s idea—than 
many a notable musician—but as soon as technical dif- 
ficulties appear, I am lost. So don’t have any misgivings 
about that. I shall be happy when I am attending your 
“academic concerts” with you once more, but the dif- 
ference in our attitude toward classic music will never 
cast a shadow upon our lives. 

Do you know that we are really terrifically uncul- 
tured people? The most momentous political events 
take place—Mama pores feverishly over the papers 
with their appalling news from China—and we two 
exchange not a single word on the subject. Can you 
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believe that the Chinese are more comprehensible to 
me than the Japanese, who so readily acclimate them- 
selves to a strange place? How our politicians and mis- 
sionaries have sinned against these people God alone 
knows, but I understand how the desire for revenge 
should have accumulated slowly and with ever-increas- 
ing venom, and now emerges like a wild beast into 
the light of day. The war will not affect your trip in 
any way? 

I read the article about you and your opponents 
with great interest. If there is too much blind hatred 
on the one hand, still your attitude too seems to me 
insufficiently objective; the one faction, blindly en- 
thusiastic, sees you simply as God, the other, as pure 
devil. I regret the mountain heights, where alone just 
opinions may be formed. If only you might find some 
good, clear-sighted friend, trained in philosophy and 
natural science, who would withhold from you neither 
the praise of “understanding,” nor blame either. For 
the rest, what is the significance of that wrong date? 
Did you really make a mistake or did you allow your- 
self to be misled by Saladin? How uneasy that makes 
me, and how I wish that your great name might stand 
unreproached by any kind of error! Forgive me—but 
true love seeks to guard its jewel from every clouding 
breath. 

What you wrote me of the visit of the adoring, 
“beautiful, stately” lady from Karnten didn’t please me 
much, and her ecstatic letter that you sent me really 
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annoyed me—not because of jealousy, but because I 
don’t like such encomiums and homage, which are 
besides often the product of the silly elation of being 
permitted contact with a great man. You stand too 
high for such things, nor are they free of danger— 
we are all too human to prevent something at least 
of the intoxicating incense of flattery to linger about 
us. Dear Ernst, you must accustom yourself to the fact 
that in me you have not found a woman who will 
agree enthusiastically with everything you say. Per- 
haps some day your fiery temperament will feel it as 
a sore lack, and you will long for the unreserved wor- 
ship that so many women give their husbands, but that 
I never can. 

I have been reading absorbedly these days and with 
lively interest the poems in the Gédttingen Almanac 
of the Muses, published by young students, among 
whom the unmistakable talent of a Baron Borries von 
Miinchhausen especially attracts me. I felt a great 
desire to write to him and express my warm apprecia- 
tion, but decided against it; my pen might contrive 
something again, and it might lead to ‘“‘more’”—TI still 
remember too well all the damage wrought by such a 
letter to a great scholar. 

It is a warm night. The fragrance of the lindens 
at my windows is very strong, the roses have blos- 
somed in front of the house, white lilies stand on my 
desk where, in my nightdress, I am writing you my 
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evening greeting. It is midsummer—how will it be 
next year at this time? 

Your Fr. 


Jena, 13. 7. 1900 
D. Fr.—I am so hard pressed these days by work and 
academic duties that I can thank you only briefly today 
for your full letter. I will write you at length for the 
17th, the anniversary of our souls’ betrothal. During 
these July days I shall tenderly relive in my memories 
every moment with which fortune favored me in the 
four days of your visit, from the Papiermiihle idyl to 
the Wartburg trip. 

You were quite right in what you said of the ex- 
travagance of my somewhat hysterical admirer. Believe 
me, I too have no liking for this excess of veneration, 
and whenever a woman pays me homage in this ecstatic 
fashion, I always stand before her with a stupid face, 
not knowing what to say. 

My chief object in writing today is to ask a question 
and entreat a favor. I must finally confess to you the 
thought that has been agitating me constantly since 
our parting on June r1th—but to which I dared not 
give expression up to now in view of your firm declara- 
tion that that parting must be our last. May I not see 
you just once more before our long separation, to take 
with me your blessing for the distant journey? From 
the depths of my heart I beg this of you. Since my 
Heidelberg friend’s birthday falls on August 21st, the 
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date set for the beginning of my trip, it would have to 
be the days preceding. I beg of you, say yes! 
In passionate love, 
Your Ernst. 


Altenhausen, 17. 8. 1900 


My poor DEAR FrRIEND—When I think of your letters 
of the last four weeks, my heart is wrung by the 
dark spirit of desperate hopelessness and weary resig- 
nation that gains ever-increasing mastery over you. I 
have hardly ever received from you such a despondent 
letter as today’s. The remark that, if you ever returned 
from this trip at all, you would simply “drift into har- 
bor, a wasted old man” cut me to the heart. Dear hus- 
band, we must remain firm and may not weaken. Even 
if we failéd to consider our duty to your wife—think- 
ing only of ourselves, such a brief reunion would be 
folly. It would simply make our parting harder, and our 
desire for each other through the long winter months 
no easier to bear. Let us be strong with Roman forti- 
tude to endure what has been imposed upon us, what 
we have imposed upon ourselves! 

Only hold your head high now! Once you are out 
of Jena, it will be easier. Think—the first lovely eve- 
ning in Heidelberg with your old friend. You shall 
find a letter of consolation from me there. Then the 
long sea voyage will strengthen your nerves, so that 
you will be fresh for the momentous experiences await- 
ing you in the tropics. Thousands of people would be 
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happy at the prospect of so glorious a trip. So—good 
luck for a fine journey! And—may a happy reunion 
be in store for us! 

With the deepest love and faith for time and 
eternity, 


Your Franziska. 


Heidelberg, 21. 8. 1900 
Evening 
FRANZISKA, DEAREST, BEST BELOVED WIFE OF MY 
HEART—The first word that I write today, at the begin- 
ning of my long trip, is your name—as yesterday, 
shortly before midnight, it was the last word I wrote 
in Jena. 

During the whole journey your image was before 
me—happily at first in the memory of my companion 
of July 17, 1899, then sadly at the thought that I was 
so close to you, that the train might have borne me 
to you in a few hours and that I must nevertheless ride 
past you. 

Here I went straight to Gegenbaur to congratulate 
him on his féte-day. He gave me your glorious letter 
that was real balm for my sore heart. Yes, we will hold 
fast forever to our unsullied friendship—it is more, 
much more, than what people ordinarily call “love’ 
—we will hold fast to this wonderful, mighty “elective 
affinity,” as to our most treasured possession. 

Indissolubly, 
Your Ernst. 
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Paris, 25. 8. 1900 


My BELOVED DARLING—I arrived here the evening be- 
fore last, and my nephew Henry arrived at almost the 
same hour. My friend Rottenburg, dear fellow, who 
has been playing providence to me for thirty years 
on my travels, is spoiling me again, according to regu* 
lation, as his pampered guest. All three of us are living 
very cosily in extremely comfortable quarters at the 
big Westminster Hotel—6 rooms, bathroom and so on. 

With both my dear friends I have been wandering 
about this monstrous World Fair for two days now— 
a chaos of a thousand different things—works of art, 
miracles of modern technique and industry, etc.—the 
whole effect most magnificent, the details downright 
confusing. The four days will hardly suffice for even 
a cursory survey. 

But I believe the exhibition will have few visitors 
who regard it so indifferently as I—my heart tarries 
in altogether different regions. Even here, all my reflec- 
tions and thoughts are concerned with you. How gladly 
I should forego all the splendors of Paris, if I could 
stay in little Alrenhausen—with you! .. . 


Altenhausen, 26. 8. 1900 


Thank you, my dearest, for your good words of fare- 
well from Jena, as well as for the greeting from Hei- 
delberg which, as a matter of fact, disappointed me a 
little. I had hoped you would give me a nice descrip- 
tion of Gegenbaur’s party and tell me what he said 
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about your book. Yet somehow I have a feeling that 
you suffered some kind of disappointment there. How 
was it, that instead of spending the evening with your 
old friend, you were writing letters at the hotel? 

I hope that during your trip, when you have time 
for it, you will cheer me with letters containing graphic 
accounts of your experiences and impressions. It is 
strange—in your books you have the talent of holding 
people spellbound by your language as well as by your 
mind—the style of your letters, on the other hand, is 
sometimes dry and stiff and their contents, when you 
are not exulting over our love or brooding over our 
fate, so often restricted to the mere recital of fact. I 
should like to hear more of your inner man, should 
be so glad to share your thoughts and interests. 


27. 8 


Today your Paris letter arrived, and in the afternoon 
the two big boxes with the books and rare editions 
and your magnificent water-colors, with your Anna’s 
album and so many other things that you selected for 
me with so much tenderness and care—how did you 
ever find the time, in those last weeks with their im- 
mense burden of work, for this labor of love? How 
you groaned in your letters over the “awful” packing 
of 14 boxes—and now you have packed two more for 
me with your own hands, selected each object lovingly 
and packed it in. Ah, Ernst, your great love! When | 
think that even in Paris, surrounded by your dearest 
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friends, in the center of the great world, your thoughts 
still return to me—that on my account you are driven 
to strange, far lands—then my heart bleeds—I will 
make up to you what you have suffered because of 
me, when I am your wife. 

And now go with God, you who are the most sacred 
thing on earth to me, and all good spirits be with you! 

Your Franziska. 


Basle, 31. 8. 1900 


With your wonderful power of divination, dearest 
Franziska, you have, alas! only too truly perceived that 
I suffered a bitter disappointment in Heidelberg. On 
his 74th birthday, in honor of which I began my long 
journey on that very day, I lost my oldest friend—our 
friendship of 47 years was shattered because of my 
fateful book, Welrratsel. Gegenbaur received me very 
coolly, nor did he invite me as usual to spend the eve- 
ning with him and finally even refused my request to 
be allowed to call on him again the following day. 
In the course of our very heated conversation, it trans- 
pired that he considers my book (he has obviously 
been influenced by the other faction) a “wretched piece 
of bungling’—without having read it carefully him- 
self—“I don’t approve of such stuff.”"—I: “Dear 
friend, your conception of the world is exactly the 
same as mine.”—He: ‘“‘But one doesn’t have such 
things printed.” Since I know that, on principle, 
Gegenbaur is opposed to any popularization of the 
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higher scientific knowledge, I was prepared not to have 
him approve of this last book. But this brusque repudi- 
ation, couched in such offensive terms, cut me to the 
quick. When I took leave of him, I said to myself that 
I should never see him again. I walked up and down 
the Neckar bridge in the rain, weeping bitterly—such 
an end to such a friendship after 47 years! 

Strange that I should suffer this bitter loss of my 
best friend at just this moment, when my poor heart 
is already beset with so many things. But what happi- 
ness that I have you now!—you most loyal of friends 
and wisest of counselors—if only you had been with 
me on the Neckar bridge with your words of comfort 
and encouragement! 

The previous day too, the last in Jena (that was 
also our wedding day), had been difficult. My wife 
was as depressed as I—after her pessimistic fashion, 
the poor thing remembered only the many burdens 
our marriage had brought her. She is so sad when she 
discusses these things that I pity her in my inmost 
soul, and yet I can change nothing; in this last year, 
thanks to your influence, I have been doubly kind and 
patient with her, a fact which she also recognizes. Her 
physical condition is now tolerable; but on the oc- 
casion of our melancholy parting, early on the morn- 
ing of the atst, she kept reiterating her conviction that 
we should not see each other again.— 

I am sorry that my letters don’t altogether satisfy 
you—but you mustn’t forget that I am accustomed to 
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carry on only scientific correspondence. In the last 
thirty years I have not written so many and such long 
personal letters as I have written in the last year to 
you. I hope I shall be able to send you letters about 
my trip that will satisfy and please you. 

The contents of the boxes gave you pleasure—that is 
the greatest pleasure for me. I packed much love in 
with them—every single book, every object was an 
ardent greeting from me to you. If I shouldn’t return 
from this trip, everything remains your undisputed 
property. If I could only live to see you bring it all 
back to me yourself (with yourself!)! 

Thanks to the hospitality of my honored patron, I 
am sitting here in the Three Kings, the prettiest hotel 
in Basle. The Rhine roars in front of my windows— 
beyond lie the mountains that are still Germany—I 
may not go back, but must go onward to strange lands. 
Yet I depart, confident that fate will still bring us 
together—two rare and extraordinary souls, made for 
each other—who, separated, must wander lonely 
through life—united, might enjoy the highest happi- 
ness! .. . 


On Board the Oldenburg, 4. 9. 1900 


My DEAREST FRANZISKA—As we left port two hours 

ago, to the strains of “Muss i denn—und du, mein 

Schatz, bleibst hier!’ the song so melted my heart that 

a few stealthy tears must have dropped into the Medi- 

terranean. But now the course lies forward, good cheer 
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and high confidence fill my breast. Of course the long 
separation will be bitterly hard, but it is easier to 
bear when the ocean lies between us, excluding any 
possibility of our meeting again, than during a long, 
lonely winter in Jena, knowing you separated from me 
by only a short train-ride, yet still inaccessible. 

My journey has begun propitiously. When I boarded 
this stately, beautiful ship last night, the kind and 
jovial captain, to whom the management had specially 
commended me, greeted me with great ceremony; a 
very pretty, airy cabin had been reserved for me on the 
upper deck, and our ship’s doctor (admirer of my 
work) had decorated it with fresh flowers, ferns and 
other greens in a manner so charming and tasteful, 
as heretofore I should never have believed possible to 
anyone but my sensitive artist friend. 

I am sitting all alone just now on the upper deck 
to leeward. The retrospect over my (and your) be- 
loved Riviera, that is still to me the loveliest bit of 
Europe, is enchanting. Near me lie Margherita and 
glorious Portofino (so dear to you and me!)—what 
memories of the beautiful past and what wishes for 
a still more beautiful future! They shall fly to you 
tomorrow from Naples as a last greeting out of 
Europe... . 


Altenhausen, 4. 9. 1900 

BELOVED ERNST—Today the O/denburg weighs anchor, 

placing the ocean between us—may its waves carry you 
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safely! When the separation seems to us all too unbear- 
ably long, let us think of the knights and damsels in 
the fairy-tales, on whom also a long period of proba- 
tion was imposed by the fairies; how often the heroes 
had to fare to a far country to find a treasure or to 
slay a dragon—only then were they granted happiness! 
—And yet my heart is heavy when I count the days 
and know that the first snows may already be covering 
our roofs and the trees be sadly dropping their last 
yellow leaves before I receive an answer to this letter 
that I am writing you in the warmth of summer. 

Your communication about Gegenbaur grieved me 
deeply. It is wholly incomprehensible to me how— 
even though he considers your last book a blunder—he 
could possibly repudiate his old friend on that score. I 
greatly regret that this fresh trial has been imposed 
upon you. But believe me, only the best have so much 
to bear—the storm doesn’t reach the underbrush. 

I have little to tell you about Altenhausen—we go 
on living so quietly to ourselves—I, the most quietly. 
But there is no need to worry about me—I am well. 

Now I must tell you something else, even though 
it might be better not to write it now—yet it weighs 
on my heart and I should be insincere if I suppressed 
it. Last week, the Berlin friend whom you already 
know through a letter of hers that I sent you, visited 
me. Before long she began to criticize your Weltratse) 
very sharply, and referred in that connection to the 
refutation of a professor in Halle. As your pupil, I 
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was ashamed that I knew nothing about it, but said 
that the “inaccuracies” referred to probably related to 
very secondary matters. Yet when she answered that 
a man like you should not treat even small points 
lightly, since they reflect upon the scientific weight and 
value of all his work, I had to keep silent. I have now 
secured the brochure, and studied it, and was grieved 
to see that not all the accusations leveled against you 
by the Halle man seemed unjust. Why didn’t you send 
me this counterstatement, or ever write me a word 
about it? Mine is not a fair-weather friendship that 
must be spared the knowledge of its friend’s errors and 
weaknesses, lest it waver! Forgive me if I am hurting 
you—but I must be frank. 

And now still another great sorrow, at which you 
will probably smile. Just think, I have lost the little 
silver heart—the only thing I took from your “little 
treasure chest’’ and have worn constantly since. I wore 
it as an amulet—it had symbolic significance for me. 
That is why its loss grieves me, though I am not so 
superstitious as to fear that you will now be lost to me 
too.—Good-bye, my dearest. Be good, great, brave and 
kind—and remain to me what you are! 

Your Franziska. 


Indian Ocean, West of Ceylon, 19. 9. 1900 
. . . More than 4o00 nautical miles lie between us 
already. I had thought that the separation in space, 
increasing each day by 300 nautical miles, would 
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assuage my longing. But on the contrary—the greater 
the separation in time and space, the more clearly do 
I perceive how irretrievably I have succumbed to the 
magic of your beguiling charm (you wicked witch!) , 
wherever I may draw my breath. With the same ardor 
as at home, I perform my daily devotions before my 
altar to the holy Franziska, your three pictures that 
stand on my table before me—the bewitching Fran- 
ziska of 31 years, the idol whom I worship daily, and 
the two younger pictures. I do not find the Franziska 
of 21 as lovely as the Franziska of 31, but she is very 
interesting to me because of her critically-searching, 
wise glance that is so characteristic of you, and the 
high forehead behind which dwell so many good, 
great, kind thoughts—my treasure! 

I miss painfully the sweet habit of your dear letters. 
You can’t imagine what they are to me—those untram- 
meled, natural utterances of your great soul. You will 
already have received a whole package from me—from 
Paris, Basle, Genoa, Naples, Port Said—from every 
place whence it was possible to send you a sign of life. 
We didn’t touch Aden because of the plague that was 
raging there. Now there will be a long interval before 
this greeting reaches you from Colombo. I think shud- 
deringly that seven weeks must elapse before I can 
have your answer to it. 

Up to now my trip has gone as smoothly as though 
your intercessions with fate had really been scrupu- 
lously heeded. Since leaving Port Said we have been 
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in uninterrupted enjoyment of the loveliest September 
weather. It is true that the dreaded trip through the 
Red Sea was fearfully hot, but bearable for me, since 
my pretty cabin is especially airy. Then for three days 
the southwest wind blew us so hard to starboard that 
everyone was seasick—but I stayed fresh and hale, 
watching for hours the mighty sport of the surging 
waves. I feel so generally robust that I am hoping to 
bring back to you from the tropics no wasted old man 
after all, but one rejuvenated. Even the deep grief 
caused me by the loss of my dearest friend—that 
affected me so keenly—has almost been subdued. Has 
not this great intellectual loss been amply compen- 
sated by you, my Franziska? 

Existence on our huge, floating hotel is very comfort- 
able—social life, on the whole, quite pleasant. A Ger- 
man physician from Shanghai occupies the cabin next 
to mine with his young wife, whom he is taking there 
fresh from the wedding. She is a charming person—a 
slender, graceful figure, quite like yours, the same 
blond hair, the same delicate movements—you can 
imagine with what malignant envy I regard the tendet- 
ness of this happy pair. 

The peculiar indolence that, like some contagious 
disease, affects all passengers on a lengthy sea trip, 
is terrible. I had intended using this welcome leisure 
for very industrious work—but up to now I haven't 
been able to evolve even a sensible beginning for my 
travel notes. With what rapture did I greet the Indian 
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Ocean the last time! Now I would give up all the 
tropical palm groves, if I could roam with you through 
your forest of oaks. 
In indissoluble love, 
Your Ernesto. 


Singapore, 29. 9. 1900 
DEAREST FRANZISKA—I have arrived here safely after 
a sea voyage of 23 days. The last part of the journey 
was also superb, for we were favored throughout by 
the finest weather—a fact that I must probably ascribe 
to my “Nympheza’s” influence. The kind Nereids— 
whom you apparently command as their highest god- 
dess—smoothed the blue waves through which our 
good ship cut its way firmly and swiftly, and even 
illuminated their dark surface at night, causing thou- 
sands of little sea creatures to shine there. On the 
last night a pleasant farewell party was given in my 
honor, on which occasion the kind captain even read 
a poem, which I shall send you soon with other printed 
matter. 


4. 10 


Your longed-for letter has just arrived, telling me 
at least that there is no need to be anxious about you. 
Don’t fret about the attacks on my book. I neglected 
to send you most of the rejoinders, lest you should 
worry about them unnecessarily. It would be easy 
for me to point out to you by word of mouth that the 
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things my opponents are bickering about are only non- 
essential and secondary. Unfortunately, it is not pos- 
sible by letter. Besides, this petty squabbling seems to 
me so remote here—one of my reasons for taking this 
trip was that I wished to escape it. 

I feel well here. I live in the house—charmingly 
located in a large garden—of the Museum Director, . 
who was my loyal pupil and assistant twenty years 
ago, and feel extremely comfortable in the bosom of 
his family. The climate suits me admirably. Invitations 
(a big party at the German Consul’s yesterday in my 
honor), excursions:and drives which the Germans here 
are arranging for me, provide distraction. The over- 
whelming splendor and luxuriance of this tropical 
wonder-world delight me extremely. Only one thing 
is missing—you, the understanding confidante of my 
deepest thoughts and emotions. What would I not give 
to be able to point out and explain to you all the color- 
ful images of plant, animal and human life whose gay 
variety is constantly passing before me. 

Please, stroke my little swallow’s plumage for me 
—the dear creature is lovelier than all the bright birds 
of India. 


Your Ernesto. 


Buitenzorg, 15. 10. 1900 

My first greeting from the southern hemisphere— 
only a brief word, for the European mail goes off in 
an hour. Saturday evening at 9 o'clock I crossed the 
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equator, the sea was calm and the sky glittering with 
stars. The first words that I write on this glorious 
island—where I landed today, Wednesday, and where 
I shall live now for several weeks, perhaps months— 
are for you, you dearest one, to tell you that on the 
southern hemisphere as on the northern, I am and 
remain 


Your faithful husband. 


Just think—my precious yellow wallet, on which 
you embroidered our initials for me, and which on 
every journey since I have worn next to my heart, was 
stolen from me today with about 300 marks. The 
material loss doesn’t trouble me—but the sentimental 
value is irreparable. Now I understand your grief over 
the loss of the little silver heart. 


Altenhausen, 15. 10. 1900 


My DEAREST HEART—Yesterday at last came your 
ardently longed-for letter from Colombo—the first 
word from you for almost a month. How I suffered 
from the long silence that settled down upon you 
like a cruel, impenetrable veil, hiding my dearest one! 
Indeed, it is no small matter to go for weeks without 
hearing from each other! Only now does one actually 
realize how much comfort the dear letters brought, 
winging their way to us each week, and recounting all 
that had happened, joyful or sad, in those seven days. 
Often I am so sorrowful that it is only with great 
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difficulty I can drag myself about, and yet I live 9 
firmly in the hope of being united with you soon tha 
even at the gloomiest moments it will not altogether 
die. A weak, small, earthborn love would fade litle 
by little at such a time, like a flower that has no sun- 
light—our genuine, heaven-sprung love only grows 
stronger and stronger during this period of probation, 
spreading its great wings protectingly above the frail 
mortal. 

At the moment I am reading the letters of the dead 
Grand Duchess Alice of Hesse to her mother, the 
English Queen. After the death of the prince consor, 
she writes to her: ‘““The widow’s fate is the bitterest 
on earth.”’ If she, who had been happily married, knew 
what it meant when two people who belong to each 
other are separated by worlds, by circumstances and 
duties, with no certain hope of the future, she would 
have judged differently, for a widow has at least known 
happiness. 

I am living very quietly just now, and in my moum- 
ful solitude seek refuge in my dear books, doubly 
dear because they were chosen by you. How grateful 
I am to you for leaving that comfort behind! The day 
before yesterday, however, I roused myself and west 
to a Beethoven concert. It was wonderful—the sonata 
in E Flat Major, in particular, was so magnificent) 
played that one was obliged to sit with bated breath, 
imagining oneself confronted by some mighty natural 
force; the same awe that I feel before a violent stom 
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or the sight of snow-covered mountains holds me in its 
grip when I hear great music. I cannot describe to you 
the feeling as one sits there, completely self-liberated, 
hearing only harmonies, apprehending, as it were, each 
note in advance. I do not have this feeling with all 
composers, but Beethoven weaves the spell over me 
each time—it is like a kind of trance. That didn’t pre- 
vent me, however, from observing my public and even 
now I cannot help laughing when I think of the famous 
Professor N., who sat in front of me and at the end 
was dancing with excitement not on one seat but two, 
and kept sliding to and fro, as though not his ear alone 
but his sitting apparatus too had to be employed to 
master the music. 

My good “painter-uncle” has invited me to go to 
Italy with him, but I have put him off. It was prob- 
ably foolish of me. But I should like to revisit my 
beloved Riviera only with you, and a soft voice tells 
me that you will still show me all the splendors of the 
South. 

A few days ago I read in our strictly orthodox, con- 
servative newspaper that you have declined the presi- 
dency of the Society of Freethinkers, because you do 
not wish to secede from the Established Protestant 
Church, to which was appended a biting comment, 
asking what a man, who makes war on Christianity as 
you do, has to seek in the church. I am probably not 
wrong in assuming that one reason for your refusal is 
your desire to make things easier for me some day, 
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and for Mama especially, and I thank you for it; be- 
cause your secession from the church would have made 
Mama extremely bitter. 

The terrible battle against you continues to rage here 
—how glad I am that you have escaped it! There was 
a furious article against you recently in Pélgerbrot to 
which Mama subscribes. Ah, if people only knew you 
as you are! But who does know the soul in you aright 
—that blend of artistry, idealism, antagonism to the 
world and love of mankind, selflessness and reserve?! 
How in the world did it happen that I was allowed to 
penetrate where so few gain admission? And that you 
alone found the key to my confidence, I who lock 
myself and my soul so securely against everyone?-— 
“Elective affinity’! 

Pale meadow saffron stands upon my desk—nature's 
winter sleep is coming soon to Germany—and you 
among purple blossoms in the bright sunlight! May 
they glow for you and warm your heart! . 


Buitenzorg, 21. 11. 1900 


DEAREST FRIEND—You will have perceived from my 
letters of the last four weeks how my spirits have been 
going steadily downhill—now the nadir seems to have 
been reached. And this must happen here, where I am 
surrounded by Paradise! But just because I have the 
Paradise before me, the longing thought never leaves 
me for an hour—how glorious it would be to live there, 
united with you! In Singapore where I was busy all 
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day, early and late, I didn’t allow such thoughts to 
rise to the surface; here, in this idyllic solitude, the 
energy I brought thence has rapidly fled. It really seems 
as though my lucky star had deserted me with the loss 
of your dear wallet—I could grow superstitious! 

I know very well that I am ungrateful. It is really 
a Paradise here, the Botanical Gardens so magnificent 
as far to surpass my high expectations. An atmosphere 
of pleasant Dutch comfort surrounds me. My kind 
host (the Director of the Gardens) not only exerts 
himself constantly and with touching solicitude to 
make my stay here as agreeable and profitable as pos- 
sible, but has become, in the course of our daily asso- 
ciation, a real friend to me. The overwhelming richness 
of nature, the immense luxuriance of the tropical vege- 
tation, the rare and gorgeous plant-forms bewitch me 
and tempt me to paint; there are many remarkable 
phenomena to observe in the laboratory. How rap- 
turously I should have enjoyed all this formerly!— 
now the observations don’t hold me, nature’s mag- 
nificence has a depressing effect upon me, I have no 
success with my water-colors. The old enterprise is 
lacking, and I imagine that I can no longer accomplish 
anything worth while. A diminution of interest in 
many isolated instances, an incapability of undertaking 
anything new, besides a suspicious weakness of mem- 
ory—the strange Malay words (the only common lan- 
guage here) won’t stick in my old head any longer— 
are premonitions of old age. 
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The excessively damp climate probably plays a part 
in all this too—the constant hothouse atmosphere has 
a very enervating effect upon me. For that reason | 
wanted to go as soon as possible to the mountains, 
where it is cooler—but that is over now. My old friend, 
rheumatism, who has already honored me with his 
visits a dozen times—mostly when I am traveling— 
after sending me gentle announcements of his approach 
over a period of several weeks, has finally developed 
into a very painful inflammation of the right knee-joint. 
I shall probably be compelled to lie on my back for 
several weeks. Fortunate that I am so well lodged here. 
My host is pathetically concerned about me and does 
everything possible to sweeten my hours of pain and 
my good Malayan servant, Chaba, squats continually 
on the threshold, that he may divine my wishes—for 
we can only make ourselves understood to each other 
in pantomime. 

But within, the outlook is all the more dismal. 
During these nights of torment when I could not close 
an eye for pain, the long procession of sad memories 
of misfortune that has pursued me ceaselessly since 
my Anna’s death filed by me, and this last strange year 
with its alternations of extreme happiness and hope- 
less despair. The gnawing desire for you that has been 
tormenting me ever since I have been here mounted 
to fever heat—our fateful problem never ceases to 
stare me in the face—what is to become of us, of you? 
Dare I continue to bind you to me, being myself not 
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free? And then come the moments when IJ think: Ah, 
if we had never seen each other! Ah, Franziska, how 
right you were when you wrote in the spring that I 
should not escape my suffering by taking this trip. 

And then, ever and again, the central thought that 
has occupied me ceaselessly since we separated on June 
zith with the resolve not to see each other again so 
long as my wife lives—the thought of another meeting 
with you. I should be an altogether different person 
here, I should see this glorious tropical world (that I 
would gladly give up for this meeting) with entirely 
different eyes, if I might still hope for even one happy 
day with you after my return in April. To renounce 
all hope of any further personal contact is insufferable 
to a man of my temperament who loves. Why may I 
not see you again, I who have fled from Europe on 
your account, and now at the other end of the world 
realize that you are just as close to me here? 

And yet it may not be—our duty, the goddess with 
the hard eyes! According to the news from home, my 
wife has been feeling very well, better than in many 
years. I am glad for the poor creature’s sake—and yet 
what a discord in my sensations! When we made each 
other’s acquaintance in the summer of 1899, my wife 
was so frail that she herself looked toward her speedy 
end as a certainty. Else I should never have dared bind 
your life to my fate. Now I must and will and shall 
keep faith with my wife. Do you understand now how 
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I arrived at the cruel thought: Ah, if we had never 
seen each other!? 

Forgive me, dearest. You know best that I destroy 
my own life with that thought, robbing it of what 
alone makes it worth living. I am no longer fit for 
work, I shudder at the thought of returning to my old 
wretchedness and to narrow Jena, where, in his ser- 
mons, his conversations, and his writings, the city’s 
chief cleric is now waging an indefatigable war upon 
my wicked, heretical book. Yet I will be brave and not 
fling my life away, though it hardly seems worth living 
any longer. In this last (I hope, brief) span of life 
that lies before me, I will lock myself fast within my 
cloister-cell, continue my lectures for another few years 
and see whether I can still accomplish something for 
science. 

A melancholy Christmas letter, you will think. If I 
could only surround you with a thousand gifts of love, 
enfold you in my love itself. I send you ardent greet- 
ings, you dearest, best—remain kind to 

Your poor Ernst. 


Altenhausen, 1. 12. 1900 


My HEART'S LOVE—You will have wondered why I 

answered your last two mournful letters, written in 

October, only by brief penciled notes. I didn’t want to 

tell you the reason lest you should be alarmed—but 

now I must. Two weeks ago I had a bad fall, and hurt 

my knee so severely that I have had to stay in bed ever 
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since with an ice-pack on it. Since it refused to improve, 
our family physician consulted a specialist who, by the 
aid of a few expert pinches, confirmed the fact that 
the ligament of the knee was torn. Now I must go to 
the hospital for some time. They are taking me to the 
station tomorrow, packed in blankets. I shall have to 
arm myself with patience. Christmas and New Year's 
at home are not to be thought of, but the Professor 
hopes that my knee will not be stiff. That is my great 
anxiety at present. How it would hurt you, who have 
always admired my springy walk, if I had to limp by 
your side! And how I have been looking forward to 
marching, in the future, with you—the active traveler 
—through your beloved mountain forests and out into 
the wide world. 

How I should like with all my heart to comfort 
you, after reading your sad letters! But I cannot write 
much now, and in view of the fearful distance between 
us, my consolation would probably arrive too late, 
since I hope that your shifting mood will long since 
have taken a different turn. 

I will say only one thing more today. Don’t delude 
yourself into thinking that you can suppress your love 
for me and change it into cool friendship—that is just 
a game of hide and seek with your own heart. The 
more you bank such a fire, the more furiously it con- 
tinues to burn beneath the surface, till one day it ex- 
plodes and does great damage. No way remains to us 
but to wait bravely. And if the waiting seems to you 
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too long, then I tell you that you will be just as dear 
to me at 80 as at Go, and also that just a year of life 
together will give us more than a half century gives 
others. Have patience!—fate will not be forced. 

Now don’t torture yourself, my heart, but surrender 
yourself wholly to the magic of the tropics, and if you 
no longer feel in yourself the strength to do important 
work, then look on your visit as a cure for your weary 
soul. Head high, my darling, enjoy the moment, and 
acquire fresh courage and a steadfast mind! 

With true love, 
Your Franziska. 


Tjibodas, Java, 1. 1. 1901 


I am sending you the first greeting of the New Year, 
dearest Fr., from a lonely mountain house, situated 
at the very edge of a virgin forest, with the most beau- 
tiful prospect over superb mountainous country, where 
I am staying for a week or two with an Austrian 
botanist. The dearest dream of my youth—a protracted 
stay in primeval tropical forests—is here perfectly real- 
ized. Within a few moments I can fetch for myself out 
of this fairy forest the rarest botanical treasures; the 
loveliest motifs for water-colors everywhere, interest- 
ing new subjects for Kunstformen der Natur. ‘The 
cooler climate besides—I have been thoroughly re- 
vived here and am recovering my old buoyancy as I 
roam about among the marvelous and magnificent nat- 
ural beauties of these mountains. 
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2. I. 1901 


In order that I should not feel too happy, however, 
your letter with its news of your serious accident has 
just reached me. I cannot tell you how this has alarmed 
me and how anxious I am about you. Now it seems to 
me almost wrong that I should be wandering about on 
these sunny heights, while you lie trussed up in your 
lonely cell on a bed of pain. Ah, if only I could help 
you! 

Isn’t it strange! While I lay immovable with my 
rheumatic knee in the far South, you, at home in the 
North, suffered this bad “knee accident”! 


Indian Ocean, 24. 1. 1901 


Dearest FR.—Now on this two-day sea trip, I am at 
leisure for the first time since my three weeks in the 
mountains to write you at greater length; but my 
many short greetings will have told you that my 
thoughts are with you constantly on your cheerless 
sickbed. Yesterday, just before my departure, I received 
your Christmas Eve letter—the answer to my letter of 
lamentation, written at the time of my greatest wretch- 
edness. You were perfectly right to answer me with a 
cool “reasonable letter’—but oh, Franziska, to give 
up all thought of another meeting is so hard, so bitterly 
hard. 

It contributes greatly to my peace of mind to know 
that at least you are getting such good medical atten- 
tion, but I too am distressed that the cure should take 
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so long. You poor, patient darling! Christmas and New 
Year's in your sick-room, attended only by your good 
sisters of charity! 

The weeks of carefree roaming about the ‘Emerald 
Island” have disclosed to me a wealth of nature's 
grandest creations and somewhat restored my soul's 
equilibrium. First, the unforgettably beautiful days in 
the virgin forest, then on through the volcanic moun- 
tain country, and finally the time spent among remote 
lictle coastal islands. The vigorous exertions of this 
trip have restored to me the old freshness and desire 
for activity that I had lost in enervating Buitenzorg. 

Now I hope to spend another good month at Su- 
matra, where I shall first devote several weeks to study, 
and after that I want to go to the uplands that are re- 
nowned for their picturesqueness (lakes among high 
mountain ranges!) and fill the two sketch-books still 
undisposed of with water-colors. At the beginning 
of March, I shall set out on my return journey and 
spend the first two weeks of April in Cairo. Not till 
then may I expect your answer to this letter—dreadful! 
Now on the return trip I shall have to endure the same 
lapse in Gur correspondence as you did, while I was 
going farther and farther away on the journey out. 

Ah, if I might only say—tili we meer again! 


Padang, 27. 1. 1901 
Ancther Fata Morgana that melted away! What 


hopes I had built en this last month of my trip! And 
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now—I am lying on a sickbed again with my knee in 
splints. Just exactly like you!! Strange, extremely 
curious, this “sympathy” felt by two lovers on oppo- 
site sides of the world!!—all kinds of mystic conclu- 
sions might be drawn from it. 

My host here (his father was my Dutch uncle’s most 
intimate friend), director of the state railway system 
and one of the most eminent notables of this place, 
met me at the steamer and, in order to show me some- 
thing interesting without delay, took me directly to 
the machine factories. A few minutes later I stumbled 
over a rail and fell, striking my left knee so badly 
against an iron case that I could hardly walk as far as 
the carriage, and now I shall be tied here for several 
weeks instead of being able to carry out my beautiful 


plans. Isn’t this really a cruel prank on the part of 
fate? 


I. 2. I90I 


Still you have no need to worry about me. I am as 
comfortable as it is possible for me to be in my wretched. 
condition. My host and his kind wife are both truly 
solicitous of me; she has given me her best servant 
as a nurse, and in the evening when I lie on my pleas- 
ant, airy veranda, they both keep me company. The 
first pain-filled nights were of course bad. The worst 
of it is that any hope of my being able to move before 
the time set for my return seems to be vanishing. All 
the hopes I had built on my stay here are lost with it. 
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The excursions to the uplands, for which my host had 
already made grand preparations, are now out of the 
question—and so the conclusion of this trip also be- 
comes a lamentable fiasco. 

To the unhappiness over the failure of my trip is 
now added the dread of returning to Jena and the two- 
fold anxiety about you (are you making attempts to 
walk yet?) and about our future. If I might only say 
to you: till we meet again, everything would be easier 
—hbut the words are considered moral contraband! | 
send you my ardent greetings, my far-away love. 

Your poor Ernesto. 


Indian Ocean, 18. 3. 1901 


. . . Yesterday I boarded the magnificent new Lloyd 
steamer, Kiautchou, that is making its maiden trip—a 
first-class floating hotel with 6 stories and 800 occu- 
pants. I have a pretty cabin to myself on the upper 
deck and found it had been decorated with flowers and 
Darwin's picture by the kind ship’s doctor, who was a 
zealous pupil of mine in Jena eight years ago. He is 
giving my stiff leg most careful treatment. A very 
interesting traveling companion (as far as Port Said) 
is the Russian artist, Verestchagin, one of whose sin- 
cere admirers I am; he has looked through my 160 
water-color sketches, praised several highly and given 
me many good suggestions. 

The last week in Sumatra did bring me some com- 
pensation for the four lost weeks. By government 
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steamer—placed at my disposal by the governor—I 
was able to make one excursion at any rate; the trip 
along the coast with its coral reefs and little islands, 
under the finest of weather conditions, was glorious— 
if only you had been there as commander of a Dutch 
gunboat! Then my host arranged a four-day trip to 
the uplands in the comfortable directors’ carriage of 
his railroad. I had, it is true, to be carried, since my 
leg was still strapped up but at least the trip gave 
me some impression of the highly characteristic and 
majestic landscape. On the day after our return the 
splints were removed, since which time I can at least 
hobble through existence once more. 

When I look back now on this eight months’ under- 
taking, its fruits appear as: 2 months of sea travel, 2 
months of sickness, 3 months of very moderately suc- 
cessful scientific work and finally a glorious month, 
reveling in nature. Therefore the great sacrifices and 
exertions entailed by this fatiguing trip, that has 
abounded in misfortunes, have not been made entirely 
in vain. Only in one respect has it utterly failed me. 
How truly did you say at the beginning: ‘Man escapes 
himself nowhere’! 

Mediterranean, 31. 3. 1901 

Now I am bringing this Indian letter to Europe 
myself. Still partly an invalid (the knee joint is stiff 
yet, 9 weeks after the accident!) , I have decided to give 
up Cairo and to go from Genoa direct to Baden- 
Baden, whose warm mineral baths and hygienic exer- 
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cises helped me considerably after the same leg was 
fractured 6 years ago. Couldn’t you have the same cure 
in Baden prescribed for yourself? 

I wonder whether you are still at the hospital, or 
enjoying the coming of spring at Altenhausen? It is 
eight weeks now since I have heard anything of your 
welfare. I don’t even know whether your “knee acci- 
dent” befell the left or, perversely, the right knee—the 
first would be harmony, the second symmetry. 

I wonder whether your stern heart, now that I shall 
be near you again, will grow softer. After all, it is less 
difficult to say, “We must mot meet again,” from a dis- 
tance, while there is no possibility of doing so. Sweet 
hope continues to break through all the resignation 
with which I have armed myself. Still I shall try, as 
soon as I stand on Europe’s solid earth again, to write 
none but the “cool’’ letters you desire. ““How often” 
does my lady command them? About once a month? 

Her trusty vassal, 
Ernestus. 

Are you also thinking that today is the anniversary 

of Naumburg? I am celebrating it devoutly. 


Altenhausen, Palm Sunday, 1901 


Dear ErNst—Yesterday I returned home at last from 

my confinement of almost four months in the hospital 

—I must send you word of it to Cairo. I was welcomed 

tearfully by my dear old Mama, who had suffered 

greatly as a result of our long separation; the village 
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people had decorated our house with garlands and sent 
bouquets of snowdrops, and in my dear old room I 
found all sorts of surprises arranged by my family. 
Mama presented me with a pair of enchanting snow- 
white doves in a beautiful large cage. There is nothing 
prettier to watch than the love-making of these little 
animals. The drum-pigeon utters the sweetest calls, 
crouches way down on the floor of the cage and lays 
his head on the ground; then Madame Fantail-Pigeont! 
draws softly near, tugs at the white crest that he wears 
on his little head, and creeps on top of him so that 
he is covered by her breast, his head completely em- 
bedded in her feathers. I hope that in time they will 
grow quite tame; the little fantail is already very con- 
fiding, but Sir Pigeon always coos quite angrily when 
I stretch my hand to him. 

You will understand how infinitely happy I am to 
be at home again after the long solitude. Unfortunately, 
the walking doesn’t progress very rapidly—I still hob- 
ble on a stick. It is a tedious business—the Professor 
wants to send me to a watering-place. I hope that 
your knee is quite all right again and no longer keeps 
you from walking, so that you will still be able to see 
many interesting things in Egypt and take pleasant 
trips. 

I will write nothing now of all your misgivings and 
your admonitions to me to be wholly resigned. I must 
clear all this up in my own mind first, nor have I any 
idea what your mood is now—the last letter that I 
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had from you was dated 22. 2. Thank God that these 
great distances, at any rate, no longer separate us. 

Today, on the anniversary of our day of happiness 
at Naumburg, my thoughts speed across the sea to you 
with special warmth. . . . 


Baden-Baden, 6. 4. 1901 


Dear FRANZISKA—Your Easter greeting of welcome 
has just come to rejoice me—the first word I have te- 
ceived from you since the end of February—I am still 
waiting for all the mail that was sent to Cairo. I am 
glad that you are at home again but regret with all 
my heart the fact that your walking is still “very imper- 
fect.’” Wouldn’t it really be the most sensible thing for 
you to take advantage of the cure here, that seems to 
be having a good effect on me again? The idea of 
spending several weeks with you here is so beautiful 
that I hardly dare imagine it. 

All the way home I felt constant happiness in the 
thought that every hour was bringing me nearer to 
you. And yet you are so far away from me—so far! 
It is impossible for me to banish the thought of a 
reunion, no matter how painful the daily efforts I put 
forth. Yes, the heart is a weak thing—take hold of 
mine firmly and break it into bits! . . . 


Baden-Baden, 8. 4. 1901 

Today at last came the longed-for packet of letters 

from Cairo. Thank you, dearest Franziska, for the 
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three good letters you wrote to me there. How they 
revealed to me once more your glorious soul, with its 
clear intelligence and delightful imagination, that 
means so much more to me even than your lovely, 
enchanting body, you wonderful woman! 

All my thoughts and plans are now absorbed in the 
delightful notion that we may spend the next weeks 
here together at the Baths. Do try to arrange it. I 
perish with longing for you. 

You will perhaps ask how this is compatible with 
the fact that for months I have been preaching “‘resig- 
nation” to you ad nauseam. Yes, dear Fr., the com- 
mand, “Resignation!’’ is the outcome of all the thou- 
sands of speculations with which I have been plaguing 
myself for months—we must submit to the force of 
actual conditions. The state of my wife’s health has 
improved so noticeably in the past half year that now, 
heeding the voice of duty, we must completely banish 
the very thought of a marital tie between us for who 
knows how long? But that cannot prevent us from con- 
tinuing to cultivate lovingly this spiritual friendship 
that brings us happiness, and I can find no wrong— 
for the very reason that we are eliminating our dearest 
desire—in enjoying the spiritual intercourse of friend- 
ship now and then in an actual meeting. 

This particular moment, at the end of my long trip, 
seems to me a time when a meeting is actually de- 
manded of our friendship. But I will not press you; 
you are so much better and more reasonable than I— 
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so consider it carefully and wisely. If it isn’t possible 
for you to take the cure in Baden, I propose to you 
instead that we meet on the 25th (when I leave here) 
in Cassel or any other place that suits your conven- 
ience. I am hoping fervently for your yes! 

Your Ernesto. 


Altenhausen, 13. 4. 1901 


My DEAR FRIEND—I don’t want to keep you waiting 
any longer for an answer, difficult though it may be 
for me to give it. Your two letters of the 6th and 8th 
lie before me; your ‘“Take hold of my heart firmly and 
break it into bits’ cuts me to the quick—and yet I must 
remain firm and answer, ‘‘No!” As things are now, we 
must not see each other again. Believe me, this is 
cruelly bitter to me too, since my longing for you is 
as great and ardent as yours for me. Yet, however diffi- 
cult it may be for me to disappoint your hopes and 
deny my own wishes—it must be! 

First of all, a joint stay for weeks in Baden is barred 
out in advance—I am neither old enough nor ugly 
enough for that, and you yourself are far too youthfully 
active and too ingenuous to make a purely platonic 
friendship between us credible to people. You would 
only put me in a completely false position there—and 
yourself too, for you are a famous man and your very 
appearance attracts attention to you. Even in Kosen I 
marveled at your innocence that never considered the 
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possibility of meetings with acquaintances who might 
wonder about your “niece.” 

A meeting at a third place is impossible if only be- 
cause my (perversely, right!) leg is still stiff, so that 
I cannot undertake any pleasure jaunts. Besides, Mama 
would never allow it. 

Yet it isn’t at all a question now of practical possi- 
bilities, but of our reaching some clear understanding 
of the principle of our relationship. Really, what is a 
spiritual bond, a spiritual friendship between man and 
woman? Is it friendship or is it love? If the latter, is it 
compatible with your duty to your wife? Aren’t you 
deceiving yourself when you persuade yourself that, out 
of loyalty to your wife, you are practicing great resigna- 
tion, craving at the same time a happiness that does not 
lie on the straight path and demanding secret meetings 
with your love—quite apart from the fact that I am 
not the right woman for such things! Don’t you deceive 
yourself about yourself, when you forget that it is not 
my “glorious soul” alone that would interest you, if 
we met again, but my outward seeming too, and my 
tenderness? And under the spell of your personality, 
I am myself too weak, and love you too dearly to wish 
to deny you the poor comfort of a kiss, since I know 
how greatly you hunger for it. But an inner voice that 
will not be smothered says to me that as things are, 
this is wrong. And it is exactly the same with you; 
for all your misgivings, warning you that the relation- 
ship of ardent love existing between us cannot be so 
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continued unless we are both to be destroyed by it— 
those misgivings are rooted in your good, true instincts. 

What I am writing here sounds hard—but it cannot 
be helped—we must clear this up. You emphasize the 
necessity of resignation, so far as our beautiful, winged’ 
plans are concerned, and I subscribe to that. But we 
must pursue that thought to its logical conclusion. We 
must recognize where the danger lies for us and for the 
purity of our sentiments, and we must guide our inter- 
course into the paths of true and unalloyed friendship 
that is free of all eroticism. As soon as we have 
achieved that height, we may see each other again; you 
may take my hand then and tell me what weighs on 
your heart—but as to your friend, not your clandestine 
love! But so long as we feel ourselves neither strong 
nor sure enough not to slip from that height, we must 
avoid being alone together, and get protection and 
support for ourselves from the presence of some loved 
third person. 

So I can suggest to you only one way in which our 
love, that has been condemned to resignation, may be 
guided into the right path. Say to your favorite daugh- 
ter, who understands and loves you, that you have a 
friend whom you cannot see because her mother is 
antagonistic to your religious ideas and does not wish 
you to visit her, and arrange that your daughter should 
invite me to her home. In her house and in her presence 
we will learn to take the right tone; and if it is diff- 
cult for us, we must fight and conquer or—separate. I 
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make our reunion dependent upon this course which, 
if it is your earnest desire, you will find the means to 
attain. Difficult as the determination required for this 
step may at first seem to you, you will be all the more 
conscious of its blessed effect later, just as tranquillity 
and peace descend upon me as I write this. 

With deep, true love, 

Your Franziska. 


Baden-Baden, 15. 4. 1901 


My DEAREST FRIEND—This morning your letter, for 
which I had been waiting with burning impatience, 
brought me the decision that determines our fate. 
Though in these last days I have been hovering cease- 
lessly between fear and hope, yet, remembering your 
letters of July and August of last year on this subject, I 
was prepared for your present decision. Now the die 
is cast, and we shall both have to manage as best we 
can with our perfect resignation. It will probably be 
cruelly hard for us during the next few months— 
harder for me, perhaps, than for you, since you, with 
your brave, radiant, heroic soul, will resign yourself 
more readily to our painful lot. 

You propose another way out—to meet as friends 
in the presence of a third. Dearest Franziska, such an 
attitude of cool friendliness toward you is impossible 
to me. You don’t know how my warm heart flames 
with uncontrollable passion for your unique self—not 
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sensual desire, as such, perhaps—but a fervent longing 
to enjoy your wonderful essence, with its spiritual and 
physical qualities combined. You might as well forbid 
the iron chips to allow the magnet to attract them, or 
command the wanderer, dying of thirst in the desert, 
to be refreshed by the sight of the glorious spring with- 
out drinking at it!— 

I have just read your fateful letter for the fourth 
time, quietly and composedly. I must acknowledge the 
justice of almost everything you say, and I marvel at 
the greatness and purity of your noble woman’s nature, 
you best and purest of creatures! 

So the magic dream that has held us captive since 
that memorable June 17th is to come to an end—Fata 
Morgana! I consider this dream, that I have been per- 
mitted to dream with you, the sweetest memory as 
well as the bitterest experience of all my checkered life. 
To my dying hour, I shall remember those eleven won- 
derful days of the most perfect happiness. 

Now my course lies clearly marked out before me 
—I shall return to my lonely cloister-cell, resolved to 
devote my few remaining years exclusively to work; 
my wife will complain to me daily of her sufferings; 
I place no more trust in friendship; I can no longer 
expect any comfort for heart or mind—but the monk 
Ekkehard will never forget his ‘Lady Duchess.” 

In imperishable love, 
Your most faithful Friend. 
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16. 4 


In the course of this sorrowful, sleepless night, the 
thought occurred to me that it might somewhat allevi- 
ate our desolate situation, if at least we did not part 
without a good-bye. Would you be willing to have me 
come to Altenhausen on the 25th—surprising your 
mother (whose acquaintance, as well as that of your 
home I should like to make before the end)—to bid 
you a last good-bye? 


Altenhausen, 19. 4. 1901 


My Poor DEAR ERNST—Your suffering moves me to 
the depths of my soul, and—believe me—I suffer more 
on your account than my own. Since I sent my letter 
off to you, I have been asking myself day and night: 
were you cruel? have you done wrong? But I could 
and cannot do otherwise. 

Today I want only to say to you: no, we shall not 
part without a good-bye. But don’t come here—kind 
heaven (not blind fate) has pointed out another way. 
Yesterday I went once more to my professor for an 
examination. He was very dissatisfied with my slow 
progress and prescribed an immediate and protracted 
cure in Wiesbaden. I am going as early as the 23rd 
(Tuesday). There we shall look once more into each 
other’s eyes—for the last time, unless the great happi- 
ness should still be granted us. 

Always your faithful Franziska. 
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Jena, 29. 4. 1901 
My BEST BELOVED FRANZISKA—You have revived a 
weary wanderer who was at the point of death with a 
priceless draft that has infused into him new life, 
courage, strength and peace. Take my heartfelt thanks! 
How many glorious things did we give each other in 
those two days, and how genuine, how noble and pure 
everything was! How you understand me, how you are 
able to read the most secret thoughts in the depths of 
my mind! These days have made you dearer than ever 
to me, and I feel that I belong to you and am bound to 
you, whatever the future may bring. 

So enchanting was our wonderful Rhine fairy-tale of 
the 27th, so favored in every respect by a kindly fate, 
that only a Goethe could succeed in painting faithfully 
its poetic beauty (on the way home—under the Wart- 
burg!!—I read his Rémische Elegien with renewed 
delight!). Our spring meal in the garden at Assmanns- 
hausen, the mighty river before us—the warm sunlight 
besides, the blossoming trees, the dear twittering of the 
birds and—you beside me!—all this fills my heart with 
blessed rapture even today. 

So now the highly poetic trilogy of our spiritual 
betrothal is ended (with the three magic fairy-tales: 
Wartburg, July 17, 1899; Rudelsburg, June 10, 1900; 
Assmannshausen, April 27, 1901) in radiant, immacu- 
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late purity and beauty—and far off in the future’s blue 
distance, enduring happiness beckons glimmeringly. 
Now all is well with me, and my heart is glad and 
free again—My reception by family and friends at 
home as well as at the Institution was very cordial, and 
there were many letters of welcome from abroad. There 
are still many good people who like your “old uncle.” 
We will regulate our correspondence once more, so 
that I shall write to you every Friday, and you to me 
every Tuesday; when the overflowing heart commands 
it, “supplements” are permitted, to which the prohibi- 
tion of tender words does not apply (we could burn 
them but I couldn’t bring myself to do it). With ardent 
greetings and kisses (I regard this letter as a ‘‘supple- 
ment” in which such moral contraband is allowed) I 
am for all time 
Your faithful husband. 


Wiesbaden, 29. 4. 1901 


My BELOVED ERNESTO—Doesn’t it seem as though we 
had had a beautiful dream? Our dear days together 
seemed to me like a fairy-tale that was too lovely to be 
allowed to endure. Its memory still enfolds me so magi- 
cally that it is difficult for me to express in words 
what moves my heart. Only be sure of this—in those 
few hours, you grew far, far dearer to me. I have pene- 
trated to the very depths of your amazing personality 
and thank you devoutly for having disclosed to me 
every line of your heart. It is such a wonderful feeling 
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when one has nothing to hide from the other and may 
freely surrender himself and his holy of holies. For you 
and me especially, such unreserved surrender is an 
unutterable joy and blessing that can never be taken 
from us, whatever may come—for you, since you are 
in such great need of sympathy, and for me, since | 
guard my inmost being so jealously against mankind. 

But now, my dear husband, let us refrain for a time 
from talking of our love and duty, of fate and the dark 
future. Write me all about your experiences and your 
work, what makes you happy or sad—and for the time 
being, I will tell you only of my encounters and obser- 
vations as a quiet visitor at this gay fair of vanity and 
pleasure. 

With ardent love, 
Your Own. 


Wiesbaden, 2/6. 5. 1901 


In order that next Wednesday may bring you the 
multicolored picture of my existence here that I prom- 
ised you, I am already beginning it on Thursday. 

The hotel is growing more and more crowded. 
French, Swiss, English, Prussian lieutenants—all 
swarm about. It isn’t always easy for me to pass 
through the crowd unconcernedly, especially when peo- 
ple notice that many a glance is leveled at and pursues 
a certain pretty and interesting figure. How badly a 
woman stands in need of a male escort! How I long 
often—nay, hourly, for your authoritative presence! 
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When I observe the confusion about me, I often 
think: how empty the world is, after all. Everything 
turns and revolves about the outward appearance, 
everyone would like to appear more than he is, it is 
obvious that every lady wishes to be gazed at and 
admired—everything is superficial show. Then when I 
think of your arduous, beautiful life, I am sorry for 
the people who are interested only in vanities, and I 
feel too how wholly I myself stand outside the others. 
What formerly impressed me now leaves me quite 
cold, and in the midst of all this I am thinking only 
of how I can be and become what will make you hap- 
piest—my modest, great darling—you who have won 
so much by your own power, yet remain so unassum- 
ing; who could play a great part, yet live quietly in 
little Jena, ride third class and live in the simplest of 
rooms, because nothing on earth has the power to 
impress you any longer—except your little swallow! 

I went to the exhibition of pictures at noon today, 
where I found a very pretty Achenbach and a charming 
Girl by Gabriel Max. Lenbach was represented by a 
pastel study, that I believe no one would have noticed 
if it hadn’t been his. As it was, a fat lady in rustling 
silks, who pretended to be a great connoisseur, found 
the head quite bewitching and surveyed it through her 
lorgnette from every angle. But I saw today how uncer- 
tain my judgment of pictures still is. The best way to 
understand a painting is to copy it, and though I don’t 
like copying, you won’t believe how much pleasure IJ 
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have often experienced when, brush in hand, one sub- 
tlety after another has been revealed to me. 

Now it is evening, and bitterly cold in the room. I 
shall go down and read Gregorovius’ Italy in the draw- 
ing room (how dear of you it was to send me so much 
reading matter!) till my supper of cold meat brings this 
quiet day to an appropriately temperate end. 


Evening—9:30 

The ‘‘cold meat supper’ passed more interestingly 
than I had expected. A quiet, pale, elderly lady from 
Hamburg, who was my vis-a-vis at dinner, but up to 
now has maintained a silence as complete as my own, 
interested me this evening by some intelligent com- 
ments on the exhibition, and then told me how she had 
lost her husband and only son 6 years ago in a ship- 
wreck, and how ill and unhappy she has been since. 
Not only did the.story arouse my interest, but the 
manner in which she told it attracted me to her; I 
shall learn to know her better. 

Also—at table today a lady asked me whether I 
was betrothed—I said yes. I should have preferred to 
say that I was married—for spiritually, my beloved 
Ernst, we are more indissolubly united than all the 
married couples in the world. 


3. 5 

I was very much amused today when I delivered the 

pamphlets you sent me to the professor from “my 
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uncle’—he dissolved in reverence before you, but has 
no suspicion that I sympathize with you intellectually, 
and thinks that I deliver your writings as a Jew sells 
the New Testament. But I am grateful to him for put- 
ting my knee into good shape. My only thought now 
is that you need a healthy wife who can travel with 
you. Today I ventured on my first rather long walk. It 
went slowly, to be sure, but I did not grow tired. I felt 
like a bird, who is allowed to fly again after a long 
captivity. 

As a reward, I permitted myself a drive in the after- 
noon. The road up through the mountains that my 
nice coachman took was delightful. The air here and 
the vividness of the coloring are such that it is im- 
possible to imagine them more enchanting. It amuses 
me too to see how much IJ am stared at. Two very ele- 
gant gentlemen, apparently Frenchmen, struck an atti- 
tude and cried, “Ah!’’—to the Latins, blond women are 
very attractive. But I intend to dress twice as simply 
and appear twice as unapproachable—yet perhaps it is 
my very simplicity that impresses them. At any rate, I 
see that your little bird still boasts a pretty plumage. 

Dear Ernst, I am, I believe, capable of anything, 
but only not of coquetry. Yet I am glad for your sake, 
my darling, when I see that it isn’t only you who can 
bewitch people, but that your wife too is regarded with 
friendliness. You are the distinguished man, in a posi- 
tion where you are honored or feared by all the world 
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—I have only myself to give, and if this self had no 
value of its own, I should be too poor by comparison. 

At noon today I sat next to a very sympathetic 
young gentleman at table, who pleased me so extraor- 
dinarily that we entered at once upon a very animated 
conversation. He is a physician, apparently in brilliant 
circumstances, for he wants to buy himself a villa here. 
Chance brought us together again in the evening. We 
talked in the drawing room till a quarter to ten—to 
the amazement of the others who consider me oli me 
tangere—exchanged reminiscences of Norderney, dis- 
covered that we share a passionate love for Beethoven 
—in short, when we parted, we said: “Auf wieder- 
sehen!” 1 owe you this frank confession. 

Dear heart, if I could see your face now, growing 
longer and longer, and hear your, “You witch!’’—it is 
no “he” but the charming young wife of a doctor from 
Cologne (Austrian, with the pretty dialect) whom I 
like so well, but unfortunately she is leaving again 
early tomorrow morning. 


45 

Today I saw Johannisfeuer at the Casino theater. 
The production must be seen to be appreciated in all 
its vulgarity. I can’t talk to you about it until after 
you have seen it yourself. We are in a similar situation, 
but we remain masters of our love—there the sexual 
instinct is everything. See the play when you go to 
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Berlin—or rather, wait till we can see it together, then 
you will be of the same opinion as myself. 

The doctor’s little wife has not departed, but has 
ordered her husband here by telegraph on account of 
the purchase of the villa. She has—to my pleasure— 
kept close at my side all day. Two refined, attractive 
Frenchwomen from Neufchatel are also very devoted 
to me—only they are inclined to do some chaperoning, 
which I don’t like at all. Protection and help are 
offered me in the most varied quarters. Wonderful, 
how kindly your little bird is welcomed, wherever it 
flutters! I have no courting to do at all—everything is 
volunteered—often more than I want. 

Just think, my friend from Hamburg, with whom I 
was happy to spend a great deal of time, is a Jewess. 
The antipathy to the race is inbred in me, and if I 
had known it beforehand, I should not have attached 
myself to her. But now, knowing her and prizing her 
as a rarely profound woman of liberal ideas, I should 
be ashamed to withdraw from her on that account. Is 
that right, my Ernst? Am I learning gradually to climb 
to the height of your noble and liberal views? 


5-5 

The high spot of the day was Sunday dinner. The 
poor waiters seemed actually goaded; they had been 
working and preparing all forenoon in order that the 
eyes and stomachs of the guests might be gratified for 
one hour. I wonder whether it is seemly to celebrate 
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holidays by eating and drinking. Then how do we 
differ from the animals who also crowd about the 
manger? 

But I had pleasant neighbors at table. At my left, 
a snow-white old gentleman, a friend of Bismarck and 
member of the Reichstag. I liked him very much—his 
profile is slightly reminiscent of Darwin's, and he had 
such a fine, well-considered way of talking about peo- 
ple and life that I felt as though I were reading 
Gregorovius. 

“Reading” reminds me that I am now torturing my- 
self with Spinoza’s Ethic. I remember that Goethe read 
that wonderful book of enigmas with Frau von Stein. 
Ah, dear love, I too need a Goethe to help me under- 
stand it aright. Our feminine intelligence isn’t equal to 
this biting logic. Only one sentence is altogether clear 
to me: “Everything that is, is either in itself or in 
another.” I evolve my own explanation of that and 
say: only in you and through you am I intelligible and 
significant. Without you I go about like an abnormality 
among women. But if people knew that you loved me 
and belonged to me, they would understand why this 
woman lives so differently, so shut up within herself. 

To my right sat a Prussian provost who, very ani- 
mated and engrossed, talked with me about butterflies 
and their evolution; he spoke effectively of their color 
development and of ‘“‘mimicry,” even though he doesn’t 
perceive them from the viewpoint of evolutionary his- 
tory. So I contributed my bit too. But now I am folding 
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my wings together tight and creeping into my little 
bed—I wanted to give you a graphic portrayal of it 
here. Please—paint me a butterfly going to bed! I 
can’t do it. 

6. 5 

Last night the Cologne doctor arrived. A very ele- 
gant and polished man of the world, with very fine 
manners—much finer than yours, my darling. Thank 
God that you are as you are! I cannot endure these 
ladies’ men with their eternal compliments—with you 
I always feel the breath of elemental nature. Whenever 
I looked at the doctor’s carefully tended, womanish, 
white hands with their magnificent diamond ring, I 
was compelled to think of your dear, big, industrious, 
sunburned hands—I need a man who holds me firmly 
with a masterful hand, not an effeminate drawing- 
room hero. 

I marvel at myself too—how secure and unapproach- 
able I feel now, even with gentlemen. It is as though 
an invisible wall surrounded me—a kind of womanly 
serenity has descended upon me. Isn't it strange that 
people always address me now as “Madam’’?—then 
they are startled and scrutinize my face, thinking me 
too young for the title, yet always revert to it again. 
There must be something in my bearing that makes 
me look as though I am no longer a girl. How could 
it be otherwise? I always feel myself as though I had 
been your wife for a long time, and am separated from 
you now only by a trip to a watering-place. 
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Wife—and yet maid! By the soul, a woman—by 
earthly standards, still a girl! What a strange hybrid 
you have made of me! I feel that only through you 
shall I develop into what I was meant to be, and so 
I move toward the realization of my reason for 
existence. 

Your Franziska. 


Jena, 8. 5. 1901 


You glorious woman! That delightful letter de- 
mands an immediate ‘‘supplement.” If one who knew 
nothing of you at all should read that letter, he would 
exclaim in admiration: “What a mind, what a soul, 
what a noble character!” 

And immediately upon that follows something very 
prosaic. Since I know that (in addition to the great 
one) you are willing to perform a small sacrifice for 
me too, I am sending you today the enclosed manu- 
script, with a request for severe critical revision. Strike 
out and improve according to your own judgment, and 
then send it directly to the publisher. 

Meantime, my Whitsuntide plans have cleared up. 
Since my dear Dutch uncle and my nephew as well are 
both going to Berlin, I shall meet them there at the 
home of our splendid old aunt, whose alert, vigorous 
bearing and lively interest in all momentous affairs 
transform her 85 years into 6o and brilliantly authent- 
cate the indestructible, steel-hard quality of my moth- 
er’s family. 
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What would you say if I should come to Wiesbaden 
again for two days at the end of Whitsuntide? Your 
little silver hare awaits fearfully the answer to this 
question. 


Jena, 5. 6. 1901 


Your letter sent me into transports of delight—after 
your firm refusals hitherto, I no longer dared hope for 
this. How grateful I am to you for wishing to demon- 
strate ad oculos the success of the cure! But I shall not 
be satisfied with a few hours at a railroad station. We 
will append to the Wartburg fairy-tale a new Thiiring- 
er Wald fairy-tale and meet on Saturday afternoon in 
Friedrichroda. There are beautiful, level woodland 
paths there, the Hotel ‘““Waldhaus” itself lies amid 
park and forest, and the nearby hunting lodge, Rein- 
hardsbrunn is an idyl, worthy of us. I shall telegraph 
my publisher, who has announced himself for Sunday, 
that I shall have to be away for three days. A rivederci. 

Ernesto il felice. 


Altenhausen, 11. 6. 1901 


My BELOVED HusBAND—I am _ still completely 
enfolded in the magic that lay upon our last meeting 
from the first moment to the last. What depths of love 
our hearts hold, and by what firm and sacred bonds are 
we united! Every time we meet, our love grows fuller 
and deeper. In Assmannshausen we thought: there is 
no height beyond this one!—now this idyl of woods and 
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swans gave us still more. Whither, into what high 
region shall our love still grow?! 

I still see before me the quiet waters, with the ex- 
quisite hornbeams and the tranquilly gliding swans, 
and I see you with your silver-white hair standing on 
the little bridge and feeding the proud swans—a pic- 
ture within a picture! Then the charming path beneath 
the giant trees, the rustling of the forest, the serene 
evening—when I look back on the whole thing, I seem 
to be looking into a magic country, reading a romance 
that no reality could equal. 

I was greeted here with wild rejoicing; all my sis- 
ters and brothers are together here at home once more 
and my sister’s fine boys bring much sunshine into the 
house. Mama’s face is radiant with pride in her grand- 
children, yet with still greater pride at the moment 
in me—she can’t grasp it at all that the cure should 
have brought me so far on the road to recovery in so 
short a time, and shed many tears of joy and gratitude 
yesterday. 

Farewell, my Ernst, and be my sanctuary for time 
and eternity! 

Your Own. 


Castle Altenstein, 4. 8. 1901 

My DEAR Lapy DucHEss—Here I sit again, early on 

this sunny Sunday morning, in the same charming, 

ground-floor room with its bay window, the multicol- 

ored flower gardens before me, at the same rosewood 
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desk where two years ago I wrote you the long, long 
Altenstein letter with the famous ‘“‘three possibilities.” 
I wonder whether, when two more years have elapsed, 
you will be sitting beside me when the ducal equipage 
(with an escort!) comes to fetch me from the station?! 
What a sweet hope! 

Dearest, best Franziska, what you have grown to 
mean to me in these two years! My happiness and my 
sunlight, my comfort and stay in the daily misery of 
existence—for energetic work would no longer provide 
me with a bulwark against despair as in former years! 

None of the three possibilities has been realized. It 
is true that outwardly we must remain apart, but in- 
wardly the roots of our lives are so closely intertwined 
that nothing can part us again. How much joy and 
sorrow we have lived through in these two years! 
When I consider that our romantic fate has permitted 
us to spend up to now only 15 happy days together, 
then this real romance of ours strikes me as altogether 
incredible. 

On Wednesday I accompany my wife and daughter 
to Bad Elster, on which they have finally decided after 
wavering for weeks between the Baltic Sea and Bad 
Driburg. From there I shall go to the Fichtelgebirge 
and begin my vacation with a few days of walk- 
ing there. 

Heartfelt greetings, 
Your Ernesto. 
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Jena, 12. 8. 1901 
D. Fr.—That was a short vacation trip—exactly 36 
hours! You have been imagining me roaming through 
the Fichtelgebirge—instead of which I was in Schwarz- 
burg; day before yesterday at 10 in the morning we 
left for there, and last night at 10 we were back here 
again! 

When I reached home on Monday, my wife sur- 
prised me with the news that she had abandoned Bad 
Elster again and already countermanded the lodgings 
we had ordered there. Then it was decided that we 
should go to Schwarzburg on Saturday. I took two 
very pretty rooms for my ladies there (I slept myself 
in a modest back room) and was glad that they liked 
it. Sunday morning was glorious. At 5 I was already 
up and went to the Trippstein, that commands a nota- 
ble view over the valley; after my breakfast I sat in 
the valley below and painted two water-color sketches. 
Then when I went to greet my ladies, I found, to my 
no small astonishment, that they were packing. The 
beds weren’t good enough for them, the noise in the 
house was insufferable, they didn’t like the house- 
waiter, and I don’t know what else besides; they 
wanted to go home that very afternoon. And so of 
course we did—the outcome of weeks of traveling 
plans and preparations. 

I have long grown used to such catastrophes and en- 
dure them with resignation, nor do I ever communicate 
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such details to you; I do so in this case only that you 
may see how I must exercise patience, and lest you 
should think perhaps that the frequent complaints of 
my “domestic wretchedness” are only phrases that I 
use from habit. 

I shall devote these next few weeks of absolute va- 
cation quiet before my son’s wedding to Kunstformen 
der Natur, and to unpacking and putting in order my 
travel trophies that arrived here safely. I take special 
joy in my wealth of corals, with which many pleasant 
personal memories are associated, since I collected by 
far the greater portion of them myself. I will send you 
a box with a selection of the loveliest and most inter- 
esting varieties, and I believe the study and enjoyment 
of this most magnificent form of the ‘‘flower-animal]” 
will afford you rare entertainment later, in the solitude 
of your convent. Do you really think there will be a 
place free for you in the foundation next year? 

The great International Congress in Berlin begins 
today. I was to have played an important part in it, 
but after mature consideration decided to excuse my- 
self; it would have meant too much excitement and 
exertion for me—more than is good for my heart that 
is now so weak. And yet I am feeling misgivings again 
as to whether this was the right thing to do—I might 
have been very useful to the good cause. But much 
more important to me is the question of whether I 
dare hope for a Congress with my Regina in the course 
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of the next few weeks—please whisper this into her 
ear as the most fervent wish of 


Your Ernesto. 


Altenhausen, 14. 8. 1901 


. . . Ican so easily put myself inside your soul, and 
realize with what sensations you are now reading the 
reports of the Congress. At such times the thought 
that one has been consigned to the rubbish heap so 
easily insinuates itself, and that is doubly hard when 
one has played the rdle of leader as you have, and 
still do. But think: a general cannot take part in a 
hand to hand scuffle, but conducts the battle from a 
safe position. So it is with you! That is why I am 
glad you didn’t go. How easily an opponent’s word 
might have provoked you to an unconsidered retort, 
that would only have hurt your cause! Silence at the 
tight moment often accomplishes more than all the 
belligerent arguments that exist. You have given the 
world your best—now let the others wrangle—without 
you, whether you have been right or wrong. Even 
though some day many of the details of your world 
philosophy should prove doubtful, or even mistaken— 
really serious and unbiased thinkers can never dispute 
your greatness and your idealism. 

Great men often find it so difficult to recognize the 
right moment, when they have said enough to the 
world, when everything they can still give suffers by 
comparison with the far better things of the period of 
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their perfect strength. Think of Bismarck who de- 
tracted from his own renown after his downfall. I beg 
of you, Ernst, remain great to the end!— 

The prospects for a “‘Regina-Congress,” alas! are 
poor. We shall have a houseful of guests till far into 
October—so I shall not be able to get away. My uncle, 
the Count, and the Countess are here now—then comes 
the painter-uncle with his family, and he is already 
looking forward to some good painting with me.— 
How often I think of the first time we painted together 
at the swans’ lake in Reinhardsbrunn! 

In consideration of our visitors, I beg of you not to 
send me the box of corals—at any rate, not now. I 
couldn’t keep its arrival secret. And in any case I beg 
of you, don’t send me such an abundance, but just a 
few, pretty, smaller pieces which I shall be genuinely 
glad to have. But a large collection—where should I 
keep it? I couldn’t show it to anyone becatise everyone 
would immediately ask: how did you come by it? You 
never think of such difficulties, you dear, visionaty 
idealist, in your infinite kindness that wants only to 
do sweet things for me. 

Oh, this constant, dreadful secrecy! Only my poor 
mother is aware of the situation, and resigns herself in 
silent sorrow to the inevitable—but no one else must 
know anything about it, both for your sake and mine, 
because of the uncertainty of our future. If you knew 
what torture it is to be compelled to pretend every 
hour! When we sit together in the evenings, and I 
must listen quietly to bitter attacks on people who 
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have deserted the “faith of the church”! I am the 
adored darling of uncle and aunt, but I know they 
would despise me if they knew I belonged to you. And 
so it will continue to be all my life long. In the convent 
with the orthodox old cahonesses—to have to play 
the hypocrite again! To be sure, convent life will at 
least have the advantage that outwardly I shall be my 
own mistress, be able to travel when and where I like. 
But it is still quite uncertain that the place will be 
free for me. 

Dearest, I often ask myself whether it is right that 
I should bestow such infinite love upon you, that my 
letters to another woman’s husband should so often 
be filled with warm tenderness. The world would 
probably condemn me—but my holiest feelings tell me 
that I am committing no wrong, and I should appear 
fearlessly before a God of Judgment. If I am doing 
wrong, it is not through love of evil, but of good. 

Only one thing could make me waver—if it should 
ever be necessary for me to fear that I was taking 
something from your wife, that your patience and com- 
passion were weakening because of me instead of ac 
quiring new strength. If you should ever feel that you 
can no longer endure the present situation, then let 
us separate and continue our lives submissively, apart 
from one another. But so long as I can and may help 
you, let me share the life of your soul with you! 

In true love, 
Your Franziska. 
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Sonthofen, 21. 10. 1901 


DEAR Fr.—My brief greeting will already have told 
you that I went directly from the wedding to my friend 
and patron, Dr. von Ritter at Basle, who wrote me 
that he had an “important communication” to make to 
me personally. I am going to confide it to you today— 
as the strictest secret, for the present. In his enthusiastic 
admiration for me Ritter has set aside 100,000 francs 
for the erection of a bronze monument to me in Jena 
(statue, full figure). A committee of 5 trustees is to 
decide upon and supervise its execution. I shall appoint 
you to the principal place on that committee. What 
do you say to that? 

I am spending a few pleasant days here now with 
my son, who revels in his conjugal happiness, which I 
contemplate with a strange mixture of paternal joy 
and silent envy—you will understand me, but it is 
strange, as in some romance. 

The following poem is by Pettenkofer, shortly before 
he ended his existence and his suffering at the age of 
82. You will understand why I have written down for 


you just this poem that was communicated to me in 
Munich. 


Ich fihl’s, ich bin nicht fiir die Welt geboren, 
Ich kénnte sonst sie nehmen, wie sie liegt; 
Hatt’ nie an Traumgestalten mich geschmiegt, 
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An die mein Herz unrettbar nun verloren. 

Zu sehr verweichlicht hab’ ich meine Ohren, 

Mit sanften Melodien sie nur umwiegt, 

Wie falsch! Ein wildes Kampfgeschrei durchfliegt 
Die Welt, und Harmonie ist Traum der Toren! 


O gliicklich, wer ein kleines, niedres Haus 

In eines Tales Grund sich kénnt’ errichten, 
Nichts hért als Vogelsang und Waldgebraus! 
Entfesselt schndden Zwangs und harter Pflichten, 
Zoég’ ich des Lebens schwere Riistung aus 

Und schlummerte im Schatten hoher Fichten! 1 


Altenhausen, 24. 10. 1901 


So, ‘‘et tu, Brute?”’! It was always my pride that the 
world-famous man had remained such a simple pro- 
fessor who, antagonistic to all outward show, despite 
the four calls to large universities, had not wished to 
desert his beloved Jena. And now you are really going 


1T feel I was not born for this world, 

Else I could take it as it is, 

Should never have clung to dream figures, 

For whose sake my heart is now irretrievably lost. 

I have let my ears grow too soft, 

Cradling them in tender melodies. 

What a mockery! A wild battle-cry speeds across the world, 
And harmony is the dream of fools. 


O happy, he who can build for himself 

A small low house in the depths of a valley, 

Hearing nothing but birdsong and woodland murmurs, 
Released from harsh constraint and stern duties 

I should doff life’s heavy armor 

And slumber in the shadow of high pines! 
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to let yourself be set up in bronze during your lifetime 
in front of your Institution, and see yourself posturing 
there every day? 

Dear Ernst, you haven't rightly considered this thing 
yet—the idea has taken you by surprise and, above all, 
dazzled you a little. My dear great child rejoices so 
artlessly in his triumphs and never thinks that he may 
be giving people cause to consider him vain. You need 
no monument of bronze in Jena. Your monument 
should and will be erected in the hearts of the elect of 
the country and of the world. 

I rejoice in the great esteem and kindness that 
prompted your friend’s plan. But wouldn’t it be better 
and finer if he applied that great sum to the establish- 
ment of a foundation that would bear your name? The 
idea of your being held up to view during your lifetime 
like a dead exhibition-piece repels me—especially in 
our day, when every old blockhead is immortalized in 
marble and bronze. 

Forgive me for speaking so plainly—you will per- 
haps frown upon me again as an outmoded old govern- 
ess. But those who live away from the traveled road, 
as I do, preserve in many things a sounder judgment, 
in direct opposition to the general judgment that runs 
with the fashion. For the rest, the only purpose my 
words can have is to persuade you to consider the 
whole idea once more, quietly and carefully. 

I will write very soon about Pettenkofer’s moving 
poem; today I simply wanted to write you at once my 
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opinion of the monument question, and to greet you 
affectionately on your return home. 
Your Franziska. 


Frankfurt am Main, 31. 12. 1901 


My BELOVED FRANZISKA—At this quiet morning hour, 
that my host leaves free to me today, let me thank you 
again from the bottom of my heart for having made it 
possible for me to see you again just before the close 
of the year. It has brought spring to my heart in the 
midst of winter. Even though it was only half a day 
and no Rhine or woodland fairy-tale—the station hotel 
was too dismal for that—yet this very meeting has 
shown us how completely independent of all outward 
circumstance are our love and happiness. The quiet 
harmony of those hours still echoes on in my soul. 
Yesterday I fought a fierce battle with friend Ritter 
that lasted for several hours. He flatly rejects the idea 
of an endowment instead of a monument, and his 
monument schemes grow more and more quixotic. He 
wants to see me immortalized larger than life-size— 
if possible, three times life-size, in bronze, in the toga 
and with the bearing of Empedocles, a golden laurel 
wreath upon my head. Only with great difficulty did 
I succeed in dissuading my enthusiastic patron from 
this fantastic idea and in winning him over to the 
reasonable plan that Henry and I drew up during 
the Christmas holidays with the sculptor Magnussen 
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and that has now gained so much from your thought- 
ful suggestions. Thus the dangerous idea has probably 
been given tolerable form. 

Good luck for the New Year! Do you know what 
I want from it? The fulfillment of the dream that I 
had tonight: the monk from his cell in Jena, and the 
canoness from her aristocratic convent on a pilgrimage 
to Italy together in the fall of 1902! Good-bye, you 
dearest, best! 


Altenhausen, 13. I. 1902 


. . . My thoughts too are still upon our dear Christ- 
mas party of December 29th. I want to admit to you 
that I observed an amusing little incident at which 
I still cannot help smiling. As we sat at the coffee-table 
that day, you managed to get a small spot on the white 
tablecloth. A glance sped in my direction: “Did she 
see it?’”’—then, quickly, bits of bread to cover it. O you 
idiot, blush and be ashamed! Not because of the coffee 
stain but because you have so little faith in my love. 
Is it such a fragile thing as to be at the mercy of super= 
ficialities? Be and remain as you are—one doesn’t 
prune an oak like a trained fruit tree. 

Your idea for the final plate of Kunstformen is still 
going round in my head; to a certain degree it should 
be the crowning piece of this beautiful work. Therefore 
the notion of focusing it about an ideal feminine figure 
seems to me good. But I can’t conceive why you want 
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to surround this figure with monkeys. Think it over 
again, I beg of you... . 

P. S. What coat-of-arms is that with which you oc 


casionally seal your letters? Are you descended from 
an old patrician family? 


Jena, 17. I. 1902 

. . . You ask about the coat-of-arms with which I 
seal my letters now and then. It is the old escutcheon 
of my mother’s family; my grandfather Seth was de- 
scended from an old Dutch patrician family. My grand- 
father Haeckel (Silesian landowner) is, on the other 
hand, descended from Salzburg peasants (emigrants). 
For the rest, one of my great grandmothers was born 
von Grolman—perhaps this will satisfy somewhat your 
interest in my extraction. 

The sculptor, Magnussen, was here on Monday and 
Tuesday. He was altogether charmed with the place 
in front of the Institution that you know so well, 
where the statue is to stand (reflected in the ‘“‘water- 
lily” pond) and is setting enthusiastically about his 
task. As a base he will use a granite block; as costume, 
according to your suggestion, the traveling cloak; his 
idea is that I have just scaled a mountain peak and, 
pilgrim’s staff in hand, am looking away into the dis- 
tance. Since my fanatical admirer insists obdurately 
upon his plan and will hear nothing of the proposal 
to establish a foundation instead of the monument, I 
am glad that the unavoidable apotheosis has, at least 
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from the practical standpoint, been guided in the right 
direction. 

So I shall have to go to Berlin for a few days during 
the Easter vacation, in order to “serve as model’’ to 
Magnussen. I am silently hoping for a little excursion 
northward at the same time. I should like to consult 
a very wise and very artistic “old maid” about the 
Kunstformen der Natur. How invaluable your frank, 
penetrating criticism of the new book has been to me 
once more! I thank you for having undertaken this 
laborious task despite your influenza. At the moment, 
I too am getting rid of quite a respectable cold in the 
head—curious! even the defects of our machinery are 
set at the same tempo!! 

I am now plunging with all my energy into the task 
of completing harmoniously the Kunstformen der 
Natur. The work is so dear to me because I must 
always think of you as I do it, and feel your delicate 
sense of beauty correcting my poor efforts. I often seem 
to see you actually sitting at my worktable where we 
admired Bocklin together on that memorable July 16th 
—the first time that a creature of the feminine sex was 
permitted to tarry at this all-holy altar in the Temple 
of Science. 

The final plate about which you have qualms—in 
which your picture was to play the principal part!— 
will give me many headaches yet. I should like to sur- 
round the feminine figure (as beauty at its most ex- 
alted) with primates (monkeys and half monkeys) not 
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for the sake of phyletic development alone but also 
to throw beauty into bolder relief by contrast. It is 
only such a picturesque and characteristic grouping of 
forms (in their morphological and race-historical rela- 
tion!) that can lend interest to the final plate, for 
beautiful female bodies have been portrayed by mil- 
lions—more beautiful than I can make them.—I greet 
you, you dearest, loveliest, and most exquisite “art- 
form of nature’! 
Your Ernst. 


Altenhausen, 20. 1. 1902 


So my dear free spirit has a dram of blue blood in 
his veins too! I shall examine our genealogical tree— 
perhaps there’s a von Grolman there too and we may 
even be blood connections, after all—upon which fact, 
however, you will probably place less importance than 
upon our elective affinity. 

As a matter of fact, I am not at all in a jesting 
mood today. My sister wrote to a rich gentleman in 
America who was’born here, to ask whether he didn’t 
want to give something for our church. The answer 
has just come. He refused on the ground that he is 
anti-clerical and a supporter of Ernst Haeckel. Now 
Mama is quite beside herself because of this and we 
have had bitter scenes—for the first time I have al- 
lowed her to suspect that I myself have very liberal 
ideas. All this seems to have petrified my poor mother. 
Her love still urges her toward me—and yet, little by 
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little, the breach grows wider. How she will endure 
the day when I go from her to you I do not know. Now 
I torment myself every night with the gloomiest 
thoughts. Nowhere any way out, not a glimmer of 
light—everywhere inner conflicts and hopelessness. I 
often think: how unsuspectingly, in your craving for 
happiness, have you run to meet your dark fate! 

Ah, Ernst, it always saddens me so that your name 
should be so closely associated with the idea of the 
extirpation of Christianity. I know that views have been 
attributed to you that you never intended, but—do you 
know the little poem of the gardener’s wife who tells 
the bee to be careful, for ‘‘many flowers carry poison 
too’? The little bee answers: “I will leave the poison 
there.” So much for the insect. But people do exactly 
the opposite thing. They search for the poisonous mat- 
ter in the finest blossoms. They don’t see the sublimity 
of your concept of the world that unites heaven and 
earth, but only delve eagerly for what negates. 

Couldn’t you have Lenbach sketch the last page of 
Kunstformen? He would be honored and glad to do it, 
and you would have a plate that, besides paying a 
delicate compliment to womanhood, would form a 
worthy conclusion to your superb work. As you see, 
I am obstinate—I cannot accept your primates. After 
all, the purpose of your book is to reveal the hidden 
beauty of nature. However highly developed the 
monkey may be—even you don’t consider him a beauty. 
And why this glorification of monkeys? Surely only 
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to emphasize your viewpoint. But people know what 
it is without that—it isn’t necessary to conclude your 
beautiful book with an ugly and offensive plate for 
that purpose. For I am convinced that not only many 
women, but men especially will find their most deli- 
cate sensibilities wounded by this association. But 
enough of this! I do not wish to influence you in a 
matter of which you must have a better understanding 
than I, so don’t even answer this part of my letter. . 


Jena, 22. 1. 1902 


My DEAR FRANZISKA—Your letter which has just come 
distresses me deeply, because you have so much to 
suffer on my account in the bosom of your devout 
family. Can’t you make your dear mother understand 
that my conception of the world is no different from 
that of Spinoza, Goethe and Frederick the Great? that 
through purest conviction I must adhere to my honest 
faith, as she to her Christian faith and millions of 
others to their widely varying ‘faiths’? 

Through our frank talks and my books, you are 
sufficiently clear about my attitude toward Christianity. 
You know that I prize very highly the lofty moral and 
practical value of its ethic (even though these doctrines 
are much older than Christ). But you know too that 
as an honest student and thinker I must repudiate the 
whole miracle-structure of Christian doctrinal theology, 
that I cannot believe in its three great central dogmas 
as such. I know the world, alas, too well, and see the 
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secrets of nature, alas, too clearly, to allow myself to 
be stupefied by mystic incense. That the blind believers 
(Christian as well as Mohammedan and Buddhist) are 
happier in their illusions, in their hope of a better 
beyond, than are we thinking, critical, reasoning peo- 
ple may in a certain sense be true—but etter on that 
account they are not. 
More on Sunday. Loving greetings. 
Your Ernst. 


Jena, 24. 4. 1902 


. . . This unhappy monument business has been the 
cause not only of my having to forego Italy for these 
few weeks, but it has also completely ruined the second 
half of my vacation for me. These everlasting, weary- 
ing letters of mediation have made the whole thing 
obnoxious to me. Ritter persists obstinately in his re- 
jection of the Magnussen model that, thanks to your 
suggestions, has acquired such beauty. Now I have 
taken your advice and written Ritter to deal directly 
with the artist—to give up the whole project if 
he likes. 

In order to get all these vexations out of my system, 
I set out today on a long, lonely walk, with our Papier- 
miihle of blessed memory as its goal. In spite of the 
delightful spring weather with its cloudless sky, bird- 
song and spring flowers, I met not a single person all 
the way through the woods. So I was able to absorb 
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myself all the more peacefully and uninterruptedly in 
thoughts of you, and to muse on the days that brought 
us such a glorious reunion last year after the long sep- 
aration and the wicked doubts. Think next Sunday of 
our Rhine fairy-tale. 

Ah, after all, how lovely this world is with its rich- 
ness of form and color, and how you are for me the 
center of all beauty, all kindness, all love! I begin the 
new semester in good spirits. Continue to be my good 
fairy, my “holy wife’’! 

Your Ernesto. 


Jena, 15. 7. 1902 
... At the beginning of August, before starting 
on my Tyrolean trip, I should like to pay my long- 
promised visit to Krupp “‘on the hill,” since I received 
word from him today that the time would be con- 
venient. So the question of whether you can and will 
grant me the happiness of another meeting, on the 
occasion of this trip, becomes a burning one. Perhaps 
we could meet for a few days in the Harz or even in 
the Teutoburger Wald (which I don’t yet know), 
either before or after my visit. I will not importune 
you for these “hours of happiness, hours of peace,” 
knowing well what misgivings and obstacles oppose 
them—lI only ask you, and with ardent hope leave the 
decision in your hands. 
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Altenhausen, 2. 8. 1902 


My pEAR ERNsT—So now the billows, to which the 
storms have been lashing the waves of our love since 
my “bad” letter of July 17th, are assuaged again. I 
still deplore the fact that my letter hurt you so deeply 
that, in your disappointment at my refusal, you could 
have regarded it as a “letter of parting.” The written 
word often has such a different sound and produces 
such a different effect from what is intended. But 
don’t forget how hard my lot is—and it will not sur- 
ptise you that I should gradually be paying for my 
girlish softness and even growing bitter occasionally. 
And I had to tell you frankly and plainly, once and 
for all, that it will not do for you to invite me to a 
third place for clandestine meetings—now when it can 
be managed only by actually deceiving my mother— 
no publicly engaged bridegroom would demand such 
a thing of his bride—only mistresses do these things. 
But we won't begin the story all over again—nothing 
is gained when people who love each other dispute 
with each other. 

From the bottom of my heart I thank you for reach- 
ing to me, across the “deep breach” that had opened 
between us, your faithful hand that I am holding tight. 
“Love conquers all.” When the wedding at Altenburg 
takes place in the fall and I make the trip there, we 
shall see each other again. To take advantage of such 
an opportunity for a meeting seems to me far less 
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hazardous than to be obliged to steal away from the 
house for the sake of a reunion. 

I am unutterably sorry that Dr. von Ritter should 
be so stubborn. Not because the monument will now 
remain unexecuted—you know that I was opposed to 
it from the beginning, and only to make a virtue of 
necessity did I help in transforming the impossible 
idea into a sensible and tasteful one. But when you 
write: “And so one old friend after another is lost 
to me’”’—I feel its bitterness with you. If I were in your 
place, I should seek out my old friend with the purpose 
of rescuing the friendship, without mentioning the 
monument at all. Don’t forget how good and loyal he 
has been to you! 

And now travel to the “proud hill’’ with a light 
heart, don’t take the “martyrdom” of being near me 
without being able to see me so hard, and then fly 
joyfully to the Alps where your faithful little swallow 
will accompany you in her thoughts. 


A., 16. 8. 1902 


My HONORED COLLEAGUE—I hope that this letter will 
find you in beautiful Sonthofen. Let me tell you first 
how greatly I regretted not being able to greet you 
when you passed through here—I believe my home 
would have pleased you. Then, as your old friend, I 
am very anxious to admonish you earnestly not to 
attempt too much on your Alpine trip; with the weak- 
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ness of your heart muscles, any excess to which your 
enviable youthful vigor might prompt you would be 
harmful. And you must keep yourself robust and 
healthy as long as possible for the sake of science and 
your dear ones. Above all, have a thorough rest at 
your son’s home and let your fine daughter-in-law 
spoil you a little. 

I am, alas, bound fast to my home this summer, 
but find much pleasure in my lovely garden, especially 
in the cultivation of my roses. Too bad I couldn’t have 
shown you the aristocratic rose that I cultivated myself 
—a delicate, snow-white blossom with red foliage—a 
symbol of tender womanliness. 

At “womanliness” something occurs to me, that I 
have long wanted to communicate to you. When I was 
with you in June and visited our dear old Dornburg 
on the way back, I found there an admirer of yours 
who called herself Frl. von Altenhausen—a somewhat 
extravagant female with straggly hair and a pince-nez 
on her rather thick nose. She couldn’t be budged from 
the one window where, she avowed, Goethe had sat 
and you had said a friendly word to her and also 
inscribed your name in her album. Of course she had 
invented it all herself—freely, after Goethe. Such 
women are terrible! Since, in the kindness of your 
heart, my dear colleague, you simply didn’t turn your 
back on the woman, she now boasts the possession of 
your friendship on every possible occasion. 
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I am happy to be able to say the same of myself 
with more right, and remain 
With my old esteem 
Your faithful 
Dr. Franz Schwalbe.*. 


Sonthofen, 19. 8. 1902 


My HIGHLY HONORED COLLEAGUE—Thank you very 
much for your letter that arrived here yesterday at 
the same time as myself. Believe me, it was a grievous 
deprivation to me also not to be able to greet you in 
passing through. All the more eagerly do I look for- 
ward to being permitted to see your rose with its “deli- 
cate, snow-white blossom”’ at the next opportunity. 

So far my trip has been very successful. After the 
interesting days ‘‘on the hill,’”’ I rambled and painted 
for a few days in the volcanic Eifel region; Heck, the 
simple inn for artists at Gerolsheim, was a remarkable 
contrast to the princely abode of Castle Krupp—but 
exactly what I find most comfortable; then, by way of 
Strassburg and Lake Constance, here, where I am bask- 
ing for a few days in my children’s love. 

Thank you for your well-intentioned warning. It is 
strange, though: as soon as I am away from my habit- 
ual surroundings, I am seized by a spirit of enterprise 
and a capacity for exertion that many people thirty 
years younger might envy me. So don’t be alarmed by 


1 Schwalbe is the German for ‘‘swallow,” Franziska’s pet name. 
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the balance of my program: Val di Genova, Madonna 
di Campiglio, the Tonale Pass, Iseo Lake. 

Your information about Frdulein von Altenhausen 
interested me very much. It just happens that the day 
before yesterday I made the acquaintance at Lake Con- 
stance of a young painter named Wolfgang, who also 
happened to meet this lady on a Rhine trip to Ass- 
mannshausen, and who spoke of her with such rever- 
ence and admiration that I almost suspect him of 
having fallen in love with her. That interested me be- 
cause I must admit to you that hardly ever before has 
any feminine creature made such an impression on me 
as this charming woman—not “beautiful” in the ordi- 
nary sense, but what a spirit! What a rare combination 
of pure, sweet womanliness, delicacy of feeling and ex- 
quisite charm with masculine vigor of mind and com- 
plete freedom of spirit! I was so enchanted by this 
“witch” that I—the cold foe of women, the man of 
reason—could not refrain from kissing her hand at 
parting. You see: “Age is no guard against folly!” 
So pity your old fool, 

Ernst Haeckel. 


Garda, 8. 9. 1902 


My DEAR QuEEN—Since the day before yesterday I 

have been here in this little Albergo di Garda, a gen- 

uinely simple and poetic inn for artists, altogether to 
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my taste, and am resting from the exertions of my 
walking trip beside the lake that has long been my 
favorite—in an atmosphere, to be sure, of African heat. 
Swimming in the blue lake’s crystal clear waters is all 
the more delicious. Today I had a romantic adventure 
in the Countess Guarneri’s poetic villa among the pic- 
turesque foothills of San Vigilio. As I sat painting 
alone by the shore of the lake, the Countess took me 
by surprise; she was very much pleased with my 
sketches, was very kind, revived me too with delicious 
lemonade, and invited me to come again for a longer 
visit—are you jealous? 

The whole trip has given me much satisfaction— 
except that I always feel the lack at my side of the 
best thing of all, my sweet Nymphza! The eight-hour 
trip through the wild Dezzo Ravine (over a thousand 
meters to climb! in the burning sun) proved to me that 
I can still do something. This via mala of the Lom- 
bards is magnificent, as is the Iseo Lake (delicious 
bath!). But since your letter to Campiglio brought the 
happy tidings that you are going to the wedding, all 
this recedes to make way for the one question: when 
and where shall we see each other again? 

I am counting surely on being allowed to see you 
on the way there as well as on the way back. Please: 
for a good long time! You must see the 44 new water- 
colors too (in just 6 weeks!). Of course I shall be 
teady for you at any time. If it is at all possible, send 
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me word to Munich, so that my tempestuous hope may 
be calmed to happy expectation. 
Your Ernesto. 
The two gentians (their roots “indissolubly’” inter- 
twined) were picked in the Dezzo Ravine. 


Altenhausen, 23. 9. 1902 


. . « My cold is now so far under control as to make 
my trip to Altenburg certain. I am sorry that the un- 
certainty has thrown you into such a state of perturba- 
tion. I have now decided to combine with this trip a 
visit to my Russian friend who is living in Dresden 
this winter. But that alters nothing, so far as your pro- 
posal to meet in Leipzig is concerned. 


Dresden, 3. 10. 1902 


DgarEST ERNESTO—What contrasts this strange life 
provides me! First that untrammeled day in Leipzig 
with my perfectly unaffected friend in his big artist’s 
hat, surrounded by art and an atmosphere of art, 
almost Bohemian; the exquisite hour when we sat hand 
in hand on the red divan before the lovely, large 
Calame landscapes; our hilarious meal in Auerbach’s 
tavern, then the quiet enjoyment of your beautiful new 
water-colors—and now I am moving among people of 
the highest Russian aristocracy, conservative from head 
to foot, most elegant in appearance and faultless in 
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manner, every inch old, blue blood. They love me as 
they would their own child and I feel a warmly sym- 
pathetic attachment to them, feel the secret bond that 
unites us in harmony—and yet, as soon as I think of 
you, I know that my inmost heart is with you alone 
who are so different, that I can find my real happiness 
with you alone. . . . I must break off. The Count has 
just sent to ask whether I am ready. We are going to 
a grand party this evening. You would be delighted 
to see what pretty plumage your little swallow has 
donned for the occasion. Day after tomorrow I go to 
Altenburg, so that the return trip will be on the 13th. 
I am particularly happy that you wish to show me the 
city of your youth. 


Your Franziska. 


Altenhausen, 20. 10. 1902 


My DEAR ERNST—Today for the first time I am able 
to write at greater length and to thank you for your 
great love—until yesterday I was too wretched to man- 
age it. I am sorry that my cold cast a shadow over our 
last meeting—forgive me if I was at times a little 
“cranky.” But I am glad that I formed the acquaintance 
of your more impatient and less lovable aspect too. I 
am glad, because it is part of a real marriage that mis- 
understandings should occur occasionally, and that love 
should triumph over them. So we go on learning to 
understand each other better and better and now our 
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friendship no longer resembles the bridal state but, 
spiritually, a marriage. How blissful it is to me, who 
am accustomed to dominate wherever I go, to submit 
to your ascendancy, to let myself be governed by you, 
to merge myself in you wholly. 

That is true, although I have come to see that, in 
our marriage I shall have to subordinate myself in 
many things and maintain silence at times when it will 
not be altogether easy for me—because of our heredi- 
tary blood and the difference in our upbringing, many 
things that are alien to me thrust themselves between 
us. I wonder whether, when that time comes, you will 
often leave me to stand waiting alone on the platform 
for a distressing half hour? And whether I shall always 
have to rest when you command it, and eat what I 
don’t like? 

Fool that I am! Here I am talking as though I had 
in my pocket a valid draft on the future—and how far 
we are from that! Ah, Ernst, our lot is cruel and un- 
natural. I see and love in you everything that is great, 
good and beautiful—you have no home, no wife, you 
love me and find your comfort and support in me— 
and yet we must keep our love secret like a crime and 
live far apart from one another. O this silly farce 
called life! Yet this farce provokes no laughter, but 
blanches the hair and furrows the brow! 

But I will not grow bitter. Let us think rather of 
that lovely picture: I with you in the home of your 
youth. If I hadn’t already loved you, I should have 
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learned to love you there. That naive emotion, that 
childlike joy, that lack of constraint with which you 
greeted your old house and garden again, forgetting 
completely meantime the friendly old lady who was 
showing us everything. ‘Here was Mother’s room! . . . 
That is where I studied! . . . Here I jumped out of 
the window! . . . I plunged head foremost from this 
steep wall!""—every corner awoke memories in you. 
Then the walk through the streets! In this old house 
lived the teacher who had given you private lessons; 
there was the bookshop where you had bought your 
books. That was wholly you, my dear, great child, you 
strange mixture of rapturous joy in the moment and 
deep—ah, too deep melancholy!— 

I have been giving much thought these days to your 
idea of writing a new book as a continuation to Welt- 
ratsel. Please, do consider whether in doing so you 
may not be running the risk of amplifying thoughts 
that you have already expressed clearly, of repeating 
yourself; put yourself through a thorough test to dis- 
cover whether you really have something new to give 
the world. Guard against the error into which those 
who proclaim a new idea so easily fall—that of think- 
ing that they cannot sufficiently impress upon people 
their new concept. This doesn’t help their cause. One 
should say what one has to say concisely and clearly 
and leave its effect—the work of digestion, so to speak 
—to others. 

And then, my Ernst, you are accustomed to working 
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quickly. You seize an idea—ingeniously, vigorously, 
instantly—and then, with feverish rapidity it is exe- 
cuted. In your youth, the swiftness with which you 
worked was one of the reasons for your world-wide 
fame. Now when perfect vigor can no longer exist, 
the danger of this method lies in the fact that much 
mediocrity and repetitiousness find their way in. Do I 
hurt you when I tell you thisPp—but as your other self, 
I consider it my duty; and I am convinced too that 
your truest friends would say that I am right—only 
that they dare not speak so. 

Understand me aright: I do not wish to restrain 
you from writing. I only beg of you—especially now, 
when you find yourself exposed to attack—to employ 
doubly severe self-criticism, and to weigh accurately 
and polish every sentence. It is true that my instinct 
impels me to wish that you would first acquiesce in the 
matter of your memoirs. Forgive me that I tell you 
everything so honestly—it comes of pure love. I know 
how high above me you stand—but the little mouse 
in the fable freed the lion from the snare too. Fare- 
well, my heart. God keep you for me! 

Your Franziska. 


Jena, 20. 10, 1902 


... It is already a week today since we sought 
out the “holy places” where I spent the first eighteen 
years of my life, where, as a wild lad with chubby red 
cheeks and long blond hair, I jumped about in the 
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garden you have seen, and as a diligent student worked 
and pasted up herbs in my leisure hours and tended 
little birds in the cottage that you have now trodden 
and consecrated. Daily I rehearse every hour of our 
time together, often experience twinges of conscience 
meantime at the thought that I exacted perhaps too 
much of you in your ailing condition. Although a few 
passing cloud-shadows dimmed the sunshine of our 
happiness this time, I have never yet felt so deeply— 
in spite of all untoward disturbances and obstacles— 
our spiritual kinship. ‘“‘Ah, thou wert in bygone days 
my sister or my wife!’’—Sister, friend, wife and any- 
thing else that you wish to read in these initials of joy, 
of peace—you—my Franziska! 
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Altenhausen, 3. 1. 1903 


BELOVED ErNsT—My first greeting in the New Year 


—what will the prospect within us and for us be at 
its end? 


That you have gone so far as to rejoice me with a 
New Year’s poem, I appreciate very much; though you 
have always maintained that the art of rhyming was 
denied you because of your “untrammeled” tempera- 
ment. So this time it must have been love that inspired 
you. Like you, I too—in spite of everything'—hold fast 
to our blessed hope—isn’t hope so intimate a part of 
life that one writes one’s own death sentence in re- 
linquishing it?— 

How dreadful it is, how beneath your dignity that 
now, poor darling, you must even take a hand in 
servant-troubles! When I read that, I was obliged to 
think of my glorious grandmother who, when she was 
invited out and other ladies complained of their 
troubles with servants, used to say: “I leave my domes- 
tics at home.” 

Just think, I have a new friend now who is very 
tender and beguiles the long days for me enchantingly, 
lays his head on my breast and nestles very close to 
me—it is a delightful cockatoo that dear Mama gave 
me as a supplementary Christmas gift, thus fulfilling 
one of my dearest wishes of long ago. He is pretty as 
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a picture, his back is pale gray, he has a rose-colored 
breast and a pale pink crest on his head, is quite tame 
and flies to my hand and shoulder; just now he is 
running around on the ground, crying incessantly: 
“Kiss Cokey!” Now if I had a villa on the Riviera too, 
a saddle horse and real pearls, all my childhood 
dreams would be realized. You see, increasing age 
makes one childish again—Ah, if I had it all, how 
gladly I should give it up for the one happiness that lies 
unattainable before me! .. . 


Jena, 10. 3. 1903 


. . » The waves of fate are dashing high above my 
head once more, and the last weeks are among the 
worst of my burdensome life. Since my wife finally 
yielded to the doctor’s importunities that she send our 
daughter to a sanitarium, she has been torturing her- 
self and me incessantly with her doubts as to whether 
this was the right thing to do. The poor creature finds 
it difficult to accustom herself to the lonely house, and 
now I must bear patiently with all the complaints that 
the two invalids were in the habit of exchanging. 
My wife is now consoling herself with the plan of 
spending all next winter with me on the Riviera. The 
idea oppresses me—but it coincides with my wishes 
in so far as I should like, under any conditions, to 
escape the celebration of my 7oth birthday. 

It is a good thing for me that, in the midst of all 
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this tribulation, a new task has been set me. My pub- 
lisher wants to bring out as soon as possible a popular 
abridged edition of the Weltrdtsel, since the cheap 
English edition has had an enormous success. I must 
now write an “‘afterword’—a very difficult and ticklish 
job that is giving me many a headache; every sentence 
must be carefully considered as though for a “throne- 
speech.” I am counting very much on your efficient 
help with this work. You know how much weight 
your excellent judgment and dispassionate mind carry 
with me—particularly essential in this case. I should 
like to avoid anything sharp or malicious, and to keep 
the tone courteous and calm. May I send you my 
manuscript? .. . 


Bad Harzburg, 10. 6. 1903 


Dear ERNESTO—Since your Whitsuntide greeting 
from Semmering I haven’t heard another word from 
you. Not even a picture postcard have you sent me. 
Now really, what am I to do with you? Woe to him 
if I had a husband who treated me so wretchedly!—I 
shall train him differently. I might see whether I 
couldn’t find one here, where the opportunities are of 
the best. Handsome, distinguished, clever, not quite 
without means—what more do I need? Shall I1?— 

I don’t especially like it here yet. The whole house 
is filled with guests with whom one must associate— 
which is hard for me. In a pension family life is in- 
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sisted upon, but the elements don’t belong together. 
The person most agreeable to me is my table neighbor, 
a young Berlin government official who is on a strict 
diet and looks like a mushroom, but cracks one dry 
joke after another so that it is impossible to stop 
laughing. 

Well, the chief thing is that I shall soon be alto- 
gether rid of what remains of my idiotic influenza. ] 
am already feeling quite strong again and even climbed 
the Burgberg yesterday. The forest here is quite splen- 
did. When I wander about there with your sturdy 
stick, that I have been carrying on all my walks since 
Rudelsburg, then I picture to myself how ideally beau- 
tiful it would be if we could wander arm in arm under 
the lofty firs. But since that cannot be, I greet you in 


constancy and hope that by now you are safe at home 
again. 


Bad Harzburg, 7. 7. 1903 


My DEAREST ERNst—Let me thank you with all my 
soul for the abundance of your love that, like the dear, 
warm sun, you have poured over me. Never have | 
felt such an overwhelming sense of nostalgia as yester- 
day at Goslar when I stood looking after the train 
that was taking you away from me; I rode back like 
one in a dream, hardly conscious of the great bouquet 
of lovely red foxglove that the kind coachman gathered 
for me on the way. 
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A radiance such as I have never known before lay 
on those two days. You are right. At each meeting 
one thinks: it can’t go beyond this, and yet the next one 
is an intensification. Weren’t these days more momen- 
tous, richer, more productive of happiness than all that 
went before? No longer so exultantly rapturous as at 
first—but how much deeper and finer is our spiritual 
bond, how our stormy love has cleared to serenity! 
How intimately we have come to know each other in 
our 21 “days of happiness,” so that no weakness in 
the other has any longer the power to disillusion us! 
Indeed, any writer might envy us our incomparably 
tender, beautiful, staunch, bitter, sorrowful, and, last 
but not least, true romance. 

I am so grateful that I was able to inspire you too 
with new hope in life. The Sunday morning when we 
drove up to the peathouse in the dewy freshness and 
solitude of the woods, and then the peaceful hours that 
we spent in the cosy ranger’s cottage, Oderbriick, in 
that majestic solitude under the fir colonnades—they 
will appear to comfort many a dreary hour during the 
long winter's separation. We have so much to be thank- 
ful for that we will be doubly good, patient and brave, 
and sell this precious life that still owes us so much 
as dearly as possible. 

In compliance with your wish, I had myself thor- 
oughly examined today by the specialist. He thought 
my heart wasn’t altogether sound. I don’t believe it— 
for if that were the case, how could I go about, so 
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fresh and blithe? Of course it would be nothing to 
wonder at—it’s been something of a weight that has 
been oppressing the poor thing these last four years. 
But however that may be, for you it beats at all times 
in constant, steadfast loyalty. 

YourFry 5, 


Castle Altenstein, 3. 8. 1903 


These hurried lines are to greet you on your arrival 
at Nauheim and bring you my loving wish that there— 
at the “right spring’—you may soon recover your 
health completely. 

Strange! Here I sit again in the same room, at the 
same desk, where I wrote you that Jong letter four 
years ago. When I was here two years ago, I painted 
for myself an exquisite picture of how it would be if 
you were at my side next time as my “Lady Duchess.” 
Instead of which you are far away from me—ill at the 
Baths. I shall have to spend the whole, long winter 
at a great distance from you, in Italy, that would 
restore your health, while in your solitude in the gray 
North you will be longing for me—ah, Franziska, this 
ordeal of patience that fate has imposed upon us is 
cruelly hard! Early this morning as I was taking a 
solitary walk through the park, the audacious “third 
possibility” entered my mind once more; to throw over- 
board all my past life and flee with you, beloved, into 
the sunlight. But I drove away this alluring dream—I 
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know very well that we must both remain true to our 
hard duty... 


Bad Nauheim, 3. 9. 1903 


You write to your “queen”—oh, dear Ernst, what a 
sorry sovereign I am now!—over an invisible realm, 
perhaps. Mistress of hearts, yes, but of my own weak 
body not at all. Instead of recovering here, the attacks 
only grow worse. At night my heart pounds like a 
machine in need of oiling, so that I grow really nervous 
listening to the tired sound. What will the future 
bring: health, happiness or—death? I am not afraid 
for myself—I want a swift death for myself some 
day—but for you and because we may not see each 
other again. And now the long, long winter is setting 
in, when you will be on the Riviera and I shall not 
know whether you will return alive or I remain alive. 
If you want to bring a ray of happiness to your tired 
friend, then come once more to see me here. 

Your Franziska. 


Jena, 4. 9. 1903 

DearEST—Your letter racks me. Of course I shall come 

to you as soon as possible. I confidently hope that in 

your dreary solitude you are taking too gloomy a view 
of your condition . . . 

It will interest you to know that the corrected sketch 

of the final plate by Gabriel Max has been returned to 
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me. In his masterly hands it has become a very original 
and beautiful work of art: the ideal feminine figure 
emerges, white and lustrous, tender and pure, from the 
dark grotto in the center, while all around 7 ape- 
figures (4 anthropomorphous and 3 lower apes) are 
symbolically indicative of the origin of the loveliest 
“art-form of nature.” I believe the plate will make a 
great impression—I have put much love and care 
into it. 

I hope to be able to be with you at the end of next 
week. May all good angels hold their sheltering hands 
above you, who are my angel! 

Your Ernst. 


Bad Nauheim, 18. 9. 1903 


BELOVED ErNsT—It is already five days now since you 
were with me. Never yet has a parting been so hard 
for me. When, having been long awake, I stood behind 
the curtain early in the morning to have one more 
glimpse of you as you waved a greeting to the house, 
I wept bitterly as your dear steps died away. I felt that 
you were going from me forever, that I should never 
see you again. 

Must I go on loving you more and more? For those 
two days were harmony so pure, so perfect—almost 
unearthly, as though in eternity! You are right: why 
may we taste our happiness only drop by drop? But 
perhaps it is so beautiful for just that reason. And con- 
sider: what our 23 days have given us in happiness 
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and bliss, other people don’t feel in 23 years of their 
stale marriages. It doesn’t matter what one experiences, 
but how. 

Your news today, that your publisher has rejected 
as offensive the final plate that had given you such 
ptide and happiness, fills me with compassion. For 
your sake I regret what was to you a painful disap- 
pointment—but I must acknowledge the justice of his 
stand, and I am glad that this plate—which I am con- 
vinced would have evoked a storm of indignation— 
will not be published. It is the first time that we are not 
in accord. 

But now I beg of you: don’t fling everything to the 
winds. Subdue your resentment and apply yourself with 
redoubled zeal to the final plate. It shall still serve to 
crown your beautiful, painstaking work that mustn't 
be concluded by something of inferior worth. The idea 
of paying homage to us women is such a beautiful one 
that I could wish you might realize it in a more deli- 
cate form. How would it be if you combined in a group 
with the feminine figure two tender child-bodies—na- 
ture’s greatest charm—boy and girl, and so paid hom- 
age too to woman as mother? In any case, surround the 
woman's figure with the loveliest things that nature 
has to offer, with spring flowers, bright butterflies, 
beautiful birds, anything you like—only not corals and 
jellyfish again, of which there are enough. I hope you 
will still get some happiness from the page. 

I am at present feverishly reading Carpenter’s book. 
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Much of it is very good and I agreed almost word for 
word with the sentences you have underlined. Wherever 
he criticizes feminine superficiality, as it exists nowa- 
days, and the artificial training of our girls to super- 
ficiality, Carpenter strikes the nail on the head. But 
when he wants to make women wholly masculine, have 
them enter the masculine professions and take part in 
public life—there I am emphatically opposed to him. 
No, make us your intellectual equals, give us some 
insight too into the struggle for existence—that most 
women now regard as something lying outside their 
sphere, something that doesn’t concern them—but 
leave us our own sphere in the house and home that 
we like to array and adorn for the men we love. It’s a 
pity that I can’t talk to you about this—if I had the 
strength just now, I should like to answer Carpenter 
publicly. I should have the right, as a woman who sees 
through all the superficiality of the feminine world and 
who—through you!—has elevated herself to a higher 
level and wants only to serve in love the man she has 
chosen.— 

It makes me very sad to know that you are gazing so 
gloomily into the future once more, and to have you 
write that, if you return from Italy at all, you will 
bury yourself in your cell, a superannuated old man. 
No, no, Ernst, you still have much to do for the world. 
When you return from Italy, you will write the story 
of your life and a story of philosophy from the stand- 
point of evolutionary history—always nice and slow, 
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and with resolute self-criticism. Don’t hang your head, 
prepare cheerfully for your trip to the lovely Riviera, 
and be brave, as I shall remain brave in spite of every- 
thing. We will fight and conquer or—fall. 

Your Franziska. 


Jena, 12. 10. 1903 


| DEAREST FRANZISKA—You have long been imagining 
| me beyond the mountains, and I am still sitting here 
and waiting. It is frightful to sit for a week, all ready 
for a long journey, and not to get away. My poor wife 
complains of her heart, and postpones our departure 
from one date to another—a fine beginning for the 
enterprise! 

I have been taking advantage of this involuntary 
leisure to perform a beautiful rite of friendship and 
love that has exalted me—once more, in peace, I have 
read through all your hundreds of letters from the 
beginning—the whole period, almost six years now, 
passing vividly before me as I read. And as I read, I 
actually felt your soft hand in mine, I heard your 
dear, gentle voice and looked into your deep, expres- 
sive eyes. 

How timid was the beginning, how gradual the de- 
velopment of our friendship, how passionate the ac- 
knowledgment of this love that we did not seek, but 
that dropped from heaven upon us! Then our terror, 
when its consequences and our own situation dawned 
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upon us—the attempts to escape this love—the bliss of 
finding it anew at each meeting, grown stronger each 
time, and reaching at last the most perfect spiritual 
harmony—the ‘‘fairy-tales” we lived in our 23 “days 
of happiness’—the eternal doubts and fears of our 
(sweet!) agony of suspense—the constant struggle be- 
tween love and duty—you are right—it is a perfect 
“romance,” that would be well worth a great poet’s 
portrayal. 

How will this romance end, that has been nurtured 
on our hearts’ blood? Let us hope it will not be a case 


of: Und wem es just passieret, dem bricht’s das Herz 
entzweil .. 3 


Altenhausen, 25. 10. 1903 


BELOVED ErNsT—Now that you are in Rapallo, I may 
tell you how hard it has been for me all summer to 
think of letting you go to the Riviera without me. Not 
that I begrudge your wife the pleasure—I honestly 
wish that she may really enjoy it and not spoil it for 
you with petty worries. But in secret it has always been 
my happiest dream to revisit that Paradise—for which, 
since I had a taste or it, I have never ceased to long— 
with you. It was only for that reason that I declined my 
uncle’s invitation to go to Italy with him three years 
ago. “Fata Morgana!” you would say. 

But since, once for all, things are as they are, don’t 

* And whomsoever this thing befalls, it breaks his heart asunder! 
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let us indulge in the thought of what might have been, 
but let us be brave! Banish the mood of depression 
that is so plainly apparent in your first letter from 
there, enjoy the beauty of your surroundings—even 
though you are not so free and untrammeled as is your 
wont when traveling—enjoy your sea, the superb color- 
ing, and take advantage of your leisure for peace- 
ful work. 

I beg of you, write me often and in detail—your 
letters are my only joy now. It would be nicest if you 
would write me in diary form. Let me share all your 
small experiences with you, see with my mental eye 
what you actually see. You know that every piece of 
bread you eat interests me, and when you drop a word 
incidentally about ideas for your new book you bring 
fresh life into the gray monotony of my days. I beg of 
you, make the attempt for my sake. It will soon become 
an agreeable habit: and if on some days it is only a 
sentence—still I shall be living with you. 

Your Munich letter amused me very much with its 
graphic description of your visit to the exhibition. I 
can actually see you roaming through the halls with 
your “remote glance,” the big hat on your head, all 
eyes turning stealthily in your direction, but you your- 
self seeing no one. It amuses me that you weren’t satis- 
fied with the pictures—I believe you are never satisfied 
unless a small hand that you alone know calls your 
attention to their many subtleties. When I think of 
myself in that way, as a delicate foil to your impressive 
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figure, then I seem to myself a tendril that winds itself 
about the mighty tree, adorns it, yet finds in the tree 
its only support. For after all, you are my spiritual 
creator! 

My heart is still very ill-behaved and gives me a 
great deal of trouble. But during this mild autumn 
weather I can still get out into the open a little, and 
even go driving occasionally. Of course, that is no 
compensation for my beloved walking that I miss 
painfully. 

Today we are having golden rain here. The old 
lindens in the court grew tired of their summer garb 
overnight and are shedding their leaves so thickly that 
when I look up, it is as though I were looking through 
a golden veil. Thus do desires and hopes sink softly 
and slowly to rest, when a storm does not blow them 
off in a single bleak night! . 


Rapallo, 5. 11. 1903 


Dear Fr.—The first two weeks of my captivity here 
are now surmounted—I hope they have been the hard- 
est; it wasn’t easy to arrange a mode of existence here 
that would satisfy my ailing wife. That has now been 
successfully accomplished; she feels very comfortable 
and particularly enjoys walking on the level roads. My 
mood is all the more cheerless. The spiritual double 
life that I have been leading since that fateful June 17, 
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1899, seems to be even harder to endure here than 
when I am working at home. 

Added to that is my deep distress over your slow re- 
covery. If only I could help you! I am tortured by the 
constant thought that you would recover your health 
here with me, in this superb climate, in the carefree en- 
joyment of nature and in happy spiritual intercourse. 
And how different, how splendid everything would be 
for me, if I might linger with you in this Mediterra- 
nean Paradise! But always and always the old song: 
stern duty! resignation!—always “Prometheus bound”! 

I should like to make you happy with letters in diary 
form—I have tried it, but immediately destroyed the 
attempt. I am not in the humor, and my quiet life here 
is so monotonous and joyless that I can write nothing 
that would interest or cheer you. I have even been 
wondering for that reason whether I ought not pro- 
pose to you that we exchange letters for the present 
only every two or three weeks. 

I can’t even report to you anything pleasant about 
my work. I feel as though the elasticity of my brain 
were wearing out. Besides, your friendly and very just 
warnings against repetitiousness and amplification 
bother me. Even for painting all desire is lacking— 
since I sat beside you in the forest on that memorable 
Harz Sunday, I haven’t touched the brush to do any 
landscape sketching. I hope the work will go better, 
once I have my boxes of books here. I was in Genoa 
yesterday at the Customs House; this time the ordi- 
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narily irksome business was arranged in ten minutes 
without any trouble, since the Customs Chief, when he 
heard my name, disclosed himself as a sympathizer 
with my views, and had only one box opened per 
formalita. 

When I lie sleepless at night, the roar of the sea 
brings me nothing but messages from you. Then all 
the fairy-tales we have lived file by before me, and I 
think of the “‘priceless pearl” that is now lying deep 
down at the bottom of the sea, and wonder whether, 
after all, it will not bring us happiness one day. In this 
hope I greet you with: I will be brave, as you are, my 
dear comrade-at-arms. 

Your faithful Ernst. 


Altenhausen, 9. 11. 1903 


My BELOVED ErNst—Gloomy gray November weather 
has drawn in here. For eight days I haven’t left my 
room, should be far too weak to do so in any case. 
In addition to all my wretchedness, I have suffered the 
pain of seeing my sweet cockatoo, who beguiled my 
loneliness for me so pleasantly, die after a day of 
agonizing suffering, probably from poisoning. Toward 
the end he sat motionless at the bottom of his cage, 
in the corner, his bright plumage all faded—but when 
I approached, he pressed his little head against the 
bars, seeking help from me. Thus does your little swal- 
low now crouch into her corner, longing for a dear 
hand to caress her. 
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The day before yesterday almost saw the end of 
me. I had such terrible difficulty in breathing at night, 
and I was in such agony that I had to resort to mor- 
phine. In my agitation I probably took too much— 
my sister and the doctor who was speedily summoned 
were in time to save me. Perhaps a quick end would 
have been the best thing for me. 

I am reading a peculiar book just now: Letters That 
Never Reached Him. ‘She’ writes to “‘him,’’ who is 
a research worker in China. There is much that is fine 
and wise, but also a great deal of sentimentality; good 
descriptions of Peking and New York. In the end the 
Chinese disorders break out and the poor woman gets 
all her letters back with the news that her friend has 
been shot during the siege of the legation. The end, 
“of course,” is her death. 

Beloved Ernst, don’t hurt me by stopping my weekly 
letter. It is the only thing to which I look forward in 
these dismal weeks—you will rob me of my last con- 
solation if you do that. If you would only not surrender 
so completely to your moods of depression! After all, 
you have sunlight and warmth, sea and flowers, and 
you are in possession of your health. If you knew what 
it means when the body will no longer obey the will! 
But I understand that you feel yourself a ‘“‘Prometheus 
Bound” and are always thinking how beautiful it 
would be if we both lived there in Paradise. 

Yes, it is hard. I here ill and weak—the long, gray, 
lonely winter before me—you there on the sunny Ri- 
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viera with a sorrowful heart! But even though darkest 
night enfolds us now—yet it must grow bright again 
within and about us, and perhaps the perfect sun of 
happiness will still shine for us once more! 

Always Your Own. 


Telegram 


II. II. 1903 
Sister Franziska died suddenly tonight. 
Ursula Altenhausen. 
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Altenhausen, 30. 12. 1913 


Your EXCELLENCY, 

HONORED PROFESSOR—This year too, in memory of 
my never-to-be-forgotten sister, I send you my greeting 
for the New Year. May your rare youthful vigor be 
preserved to you in this decade also that has been 
granted you beyond the Scriptural allowance! 

It is now still quieter here since Mama has also gone 


from us and one’s thoughts often turn back to the past. 
Many times I have thought that our quiet existence 
was not the right sphere for Franziska, and that we 
did not understand aright her lofty aspirations; but 
that she was a rare soul we too always felt. What a 
glorious, peerless woman she would have grown to be 
if she had been transplanted at the proper time into 
the soil that would have suited her! 

No one knew her better or prized her more highly 
than you, Mr. Privy Councilor, and that binds us to 
you forever. Since you visited Franziska’s grave, almost 
IO years ago now, we have grown to love and es- 
teem you. 

I am enclosing an ivy leaf from my sister’s grave. 

In grateful memory of the friendly reception I found 
at your home, and with the request that you will re- 
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member me most kindly to your wife, I am and 
remain 
Your Excellency’s 
Sincerely respectful 
Ursula von Altenhausen. 


THE END 


-- 


Please Note 


A blank space between two letters indicates that one followed 
directly after the other. 

A dash between two letters indicates that the second is not an 
answer to the one preceding it, but that letters between have been 
omitted. 
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